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AS WITH a human being, the pulse of a nation beats increase. At the present day the pulsations 
may be felt in different places. Sometimes it maybe of a nation prepared to fight are shown in the 
felt best ina navy yard. Some portions of the body increased number of beats on rivets of new steel 
politic may be hotter than usual, but neither man war vessels. 
nor nation strikes an angry blow before the heart- It is a matter of history that England has often 
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protected her own peace as well as the peace of 
Europe by maintaining, after an ultimatum, an 
ominous silence and throwing a dozen millions 
into her navy yards and arsenals. ‘This is really 
cheaper than war, more noncommittal than 
“talk,” and its silent threat has more than once 
had its effect upon Russia when it was known 
throughout Europe that her war manufactories 
were being worked both night and day. 

If at this time of writing there is no night work 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the day work is be- 
yond exception satisfactory. The armored cruis- 
ers Maine and Cincinnati, and the monitors 
Puritan and Terror, are being completed with 
all the skill and care which their proper construc- 
tion demands. When noticing how every one of 
the millions of rivets must be brought to a white 
heat, and the care that must be given to the 
clinching of each of them, one acquires an idea 
that ships made of hnge masses of steel are not 
called into existence at a moment’s notice. The 
Maine was commenced in September, 1888, and 
on January Ist, 1892, there was not an ounce of 
wood in her, though the planking of the decks 
has since commenced. 

If anyone thinks that the above dates show too 
long a time expended in her construction, he will 
modify his views when he sees the magnitude of 
the task. The putting of the woodwork into the 
floorings and partitions of a vessel of this kind, 
constructed entirely of steel, is like the inside 
plastering of a house that is almost finished ; and 
it is difficult to give a reader any idea of the 
enormous strength of the Maine without first 
taking him to the embankment and showing him 
a piece of the Puritan’s armor belting that has 
a thickness of fourteen inches of solid steel. Per- 
haps it may weigh twenty tons ; but, away up in 
the air, an eighty-foot arm of a floating steam 
derrick swings slowly around over it, and a huge 
tackle containing many falls of steel rope descends 
and without even a creak lifts away the monster 
piece of metal as if it were a feather. These der- 
ricks, of which there are two, could raise that 
mass a hundred feet in the air, even if it weighed 
seventy-five tons. 

To step from one steel floor beam to another in 
some of these vessels before the steel floor plates 
have been laid requires some surefootedness. The 
thought of dropping through fifty feet of space to 
fetch up on a sharp steel rib in the submarine 
depths suggested an amount of caution similar to 
that gained by experience with Alpine crevasses. 
There are many things in this region that nobody 
but an expert wants to know. When the reader 
takes a long breath and reads that the Maine’s en- 
gines are of the vertical-inverted cylinder, direct- 


acting, triple-expansion type, he is very likely 
perusing what is absolutely meaningless to him- 
self. However, I may be allowed to remark, in 
passing, that she has eight single-ended steel 
boilers with horizontal return-fire tube, and that 
the 9,000 horse power she develops is divided be- 
tween the twin propellers, which are each 15 feet in 
diameter. They will revolve, ordinarily, 132 times 
a minute, and the craft is expected to travel at 
the rate of 17 knots an hour. This is fast ; but 
the fine yacht model of the Cincinnati, not yet 
launched, certainly promises to leave the Maine 
hull down in a few hours’ running. 

Unlike a yacht, the Maine has her greatest 
length, not in her 325 feet of deck, but under the 
water, when her ram bow is included in the meas- 
urement. As she lies now, without masts or sails, 
moored to the embankment, anybody could mis- 
take her stern for her bow. ‘The armor plating 
is brought to a fine point at the stern, completely 
inclosing steering gear, rudderpost and rudder, 
while the large hawse pipes for stern anchor chains 
open out on each side so as to complete the stern’s 
resemblance to a bow. 

All the really vulnerable part of the vessel— 
that is, all the portion occupied by the ma- 
chinery—has on the outside an armor belting of 
nickel steel 12 inches in thickness, which will 
extend down to a safe distance below the water 
line. Then comes the steel side of the vessel, 
inside which are steel water-tight compartments, 
to be filled with woodite—a substance which 
swells rapidly when water gets into it, and is thus 
expected to close the hole made by a ball in com- 
ing through. Inside of all this is another steel 
lining; and one would think that no power on 
earth could send a projectile through the whole 
of it. It is well known, however, that a good 
modern gun can pierce it like butter, as well as 
the opposite side of the ship, made in the same 
way. ‘Therefore, to provide further safety, an im- 
mense covering of 3-inch steel runs the whole 
length of that portion of the ship occupied by 
the machinery. This is formed, not flat like a 
deck, but sloping upward from the sides to the 
centre, so as to deflect the course of a ball pierc- 
ing the side and direct it upward through the 
2-inch steel decks above, thus to expend its force 
in the air. At each end of this longitudinal tur- 
tle back there is on one of the lower decks a flat 
piece of enormously thick steel which slopes to 
the top of the turtle back, so as to divert the 
course of a ball entering at bow or stern, and 
cause it to escape either through the decks or side 
of the vessel. 

It will be gathered from the above that this 
designing is to meet the fact that no armor can 
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be placed on a vessel that is able to resist the 
modern gun, and that the chief endeavor is not, 
as formerly, to stop a ball, but only to deflect it 
in any direction from the machinery and maga- 
zines, and this, too, regardless of any damage it 
may do in other parts of the vessel. 

It was a little surprising to see the thickness of 
the wood which was being brought on board to 
form the flooring of the steel decks, because it is 
said that during a naval engagement more men 
are disabled by splinters than projectiles. 

As to the armament of the Maine: She 
launches torpedoes through her stem and through 
her stern, and from five other localities ; she will 
carry four Gatling guns, which will be worked in 
the barbettes at the mastheads; four 37-milli- 
meter cannon ; two 1-pounder rapid-firing guns ; 
eight 3-pounder rapid-firing guns ; four 6-pounder 
rapid-firing guns ; six 6-inch breech-loading rifled 
guns, which will be operated under protection of 
2-inch segmental shields, In each of the two 
turrets—one of which is on the port side, abaft 
amidships, and the other on the starboard side, 
well forward—she carries two 10-inch breech- 
loading rifles, mounted en dbarbette, and which 
are about 28 feet long. The 
working of these turrets and 
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YARD. 387 
top-heavy, and had to nave twenty tons of top 
hamper removed. 

On coming across the East River from New 
York to this Navy Yard, the first object that at- 
tracts one’s attention is the yellow hull of the old 
Vermont. One difference between her and Noah’s 
Ark is that the Vermont's inmates are of one sex 
only. Her antiquated appearance suggests a very 
early date, closely resembling as it does the old 
hulls of the last century, specimens of which may 
be seen moored in the Lower Thames. The latter, 
however, still show the black paint and portholes 
picked out in white squares, some of them retain- 
ing their masts and standing rigging, while the 
Vermont, painted a sickly yellow, sits out in the 
river, roofed in and without masts, suggesting 
nothing, perhaps, but a yellow-fever hospital. 
How these old vessels, with their tiers of cannon, 
ever stood up to their canvas during heavy squalls 
seems a riddle till one gets aboard and notices 
their immense beam. Nevertheless, there are 
few crafts more useful than the historie old Ver- 
mont. She is one of the receiving and distribut- 
ing ships of the United States Navy. That is, 
the sailors collected from different sources are 





guns will be explained in the 
descriptive references devoted 
to the monitor Puritan, fur- 





ther on. 

While we climb up the 
workmen’s ladders and repass 
the breakneck spots and reach 
terra firma again, let us notice 
that the Maine will carry, be- 
sides all her other boats, a 
large steam launch on her 
uppermost deck, and that 
with these and her turrets and 
heavy armament, her funnels, 
immense deckhouses and 
armor, she will need her 57 
feet beam to keep her steady. 
Very short masts will be given 
her, which will carry small 
fore-and-aft sails to steady 
her, or to drift her on a fair 
wind if disabled. She will 
carry no yards on her masts, 
and as she has a model with 
more bilge than that of several 
vessels of the White Squadron, 
she will not roll as they do; 
nor will she be like the Phila- 
































delphia, which when she ex- 
hausted her coal was found 
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A DANGEROUS PASTIME. 


sent to these depots to await 
the orders which shall con- 
sign them to any vessels of 
the navy that may require 
hands. 

A special permit is nec- 
essary for admission to this 
big yellow hotel for seamen 
that could accommodate a 
thousand of them. It is 
moored on the west side of 
a little island called Cobb 
Dock, to which a small 
cable ferry conveys passen- 
gers from the Navy Yard. 
Her life has been a long 
one, though her career at 
sea was both short and 
eventful; and as she is in 
several ways one of the most 
interesting vessels in the 
United States, a short ac- 
count of her will not only 
be interesting, but will also 
correct many traditions re- 
garding her which have 
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passed into the region of accepted fable. I got 
the particulars from Mr. H. N. Clapp, an official 
in the construction offices of the yard, who lived 
sixteen years on her, in the pay department, and 
was aboard during all her life at sea. 

The Vermont was commenced in 1813, and was 
sufficiently built for launching in 1818, though 
for thirty years she remained on the land. In 
1848 she was launched, and somewhere in the 
fifties she was fully fitted out for an expedition 
to Japan, for which, however, she was not used. 
Afterward she was again fitted out, and com- 
menced a voyage from Boston to Port Royal, 
8. C., on February 24th, 1862. 

She had on board a cargo described as being 
worth one million dollars, including 90 tons of 
gunpowder and all kinds of valuable war material 
and supplies. On the first evening out from Bos- 
ton she got caught in a squall off Cape Cod, and 
lost all her sails and boats, while at the same time 
her rudder was smashed. Then, when drifting 
near Nantucket Shoals, she lost five anchors in 
the attempt to check her career, and afterward 
was blown out to sea. In the first thirty-six 


hours out she lost three men—one of whom was 
drowned through the flooding of one of the lower 
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decks. For weeks she drifted eastward without 
either sails or rudder, until she had made seven- 
tenths of the passage to Europe. Then from a 
passing vessel she procured some sails, and canvas 
from which more sails were made. When a jury 
rudder was rigged and she was proceeding back 
toward America she had been thirty-eight days 
out, and of course was given up for lost. On the 
forty-ninth day she arrived with fair winds at 
Port Royal. Here she remained, as receiving, 
hospital and general rendezvous ship, until 1864, 
when she sailed to New York in seven days. As 
a line-of-battle ship with four or five decks she 
was to have carried 84 guns and a full complement 
of 1,085 persons. She never went out again. I 
respected Mr. Clapp when he declared that she 
was a splendid sailer. <A sailor must praise his 
ship as every man must praise his wife—even 
though both may be homely enough to stop a 
cable car. 

As a matter of fact, the Vermont's model looks 
as if it were made by the mile, and sawed off to suit 
the purchaser. In a young country, where relics 
of a past age are few, she is very interesting, and 
we feel that the people of her day must have 
known the same pride in her that the Dutchman 


The Vermont. 
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had when saying “‘ Meine Frau is lofely—she ist 
der same shape all der way down.” 

To climb from one deck to another, from the 
men’s dark dormitories in “‘the basement ” to the 
spar deck on the fifth ‘‘story,” was to realize at 
least something of what naval life was in the last 
century. Of course her interiors are different 
from what they were when she was sailing, some 
of the decks appearing more like soldiers’ barracks 
than anything else. One deck seemed used chiefly 
as a huge room for meals, with the kitchens (they 
seemed too large to be called galleys) close at 
hand, further forward. On another deck were 
the officers’ quarters. The topmost one was cov- 
ered in with a wooden roofing, and here most of 
the drilling takes place. The decks told some- 
thing of the vessel’s age. After being walked on, 
danced on, drilled on, washed, polished and holy- 
stoned for so long, the heavy oak planking of this 
spar deck was worn till the old-fashioned iron 
spikes were left considerably above the wood. 
Little, old-fashioned cannon were resting upon 
small, antiquated carriages, and where they thrust 
their muzzles through the side of the ship the 
chinks were stopped with canvas to keep the cold 
out. 

The number of men on board of course varies 
continually—generally from 100 to 300. Some of 
them stay for three or four months, while others 
remain a shorter time. On one day of my visits 
ten went to Philadelphia, and on another day 
seven went to Newport, to join the torpedo boat 
Cushing, which is experimenting with the [Howell 
torpedo. The life of the men here is governed with 
some naval strictness, although much liberty is 
allowed tothem. Every alternate night they are 
permitted to be away from half-past five in the 
afternoon till seven o’clock the next morning. 

There are three general heads under which the 
men enlist—as seamen, ordinary seamen, or lands- 
men. When one enlists as a ‘‘seaman,” he és a 
man who has been in the navy before, besides be- 
ing what is known in the merchant service as an 
able seaman. Those shipping as ‘‘ ordinary sea- 
men ” are simply sailors. No matter how well a 
merchant-service man understands his sailing, he 
must enter here as an ordinary seaman. These 
terms somewhat reverse the order of things as 
generally understood, because the able seaman of 
the merchant service is, on the average, a much 
better all-round sailor than the naval man of the 
same rank whose duties are more confined to cer- 
tain grooves. The term ‘‘landsmen” means the 
men enlisting for occupations which are not those 
of asailor. It includes first and second class fire- 
men, carpenters, stokers, clerks, blacksmiths, etc. 
There are strange exceptions to this. For in- 


stance, a boilermaker ships as a boilermaker, and 
not as a landsman. While the ‘ landsmen ” are 
in the Vermont they get from $9 to $16 a month, 
until they are drafted to a regular vessel for their 
particular occupations, when they receive much 
higher wages. For instance, a blacksmith goes 
for a term to a cruiser at $45 a month; but 
when, for any reason, he is returned to the Ver- 
mont, he again becomes a landsman, and receives 
only his $16a month. Yet boilermakers, having 
shipped as boilermakers, receive $60 on the 
cruiser, and retain the same pay when they re- 
turn to the receiving ship. Ship’s writers, or 
clerks, also retain the same pay when they re- 
turn, 

It isa story true the world over that our old 
friend Jack, whose occupation requires bravery, 
activity and real nerve, is always ‘‘ put- upon” 
and discriminated against when others are in 
competition for wages. When mechanics are 
getting from $45 to $70 a month he is bitter when 
he only receives $24; and the question has been 
asked before as to whether it is wise, in the best 
interests of the navy, to keep Jack’s position 
down as it is? Sentiment, no matter who may 
smile at it, is valuable. In his own way, Jack 
has always been full of it. When not mere mat- 
ter of necessity, it has always been youthful senti- 
ment and natural love for the sea and adventure 
that has filled the training ships and produced 
the best navies of the world. And it is sentiment 
that fights the vessel till all’s blue, when your 
$70 machinist cannot see that he gets any more 
wages on a fighting day than any other, and is 
hunting for a safe hole down around the keelson. 
If history has taught one thing more than an- 
other, it is that victories are only won by those 
who are ready to sell their lives for a sentiment— 
to dare anything in the wild, ecstatic fanaticism 
for flag, faith or fatherland. Men do not sell 
their lives for wages. Machinists are not sailors, 
and never will be. Let us hope that the United 
States will not rue the day it did much to shut 
out from its navy the element which has always 
made Jack priceless to his country. 

The cost of his whole outfit is deducted from 
the wages which the enlister receives. ‘Ten dol- 
lars for a pilot coat, $7 for a pair of trousers, $3 
for a shirt, $2 for cap and badge ribbon, together 
with all other wear, keep Jack poor for long. 
These are heavy prices. When he is moved from 
one ship to another the uniforms often differ, and 
in each case he has to take the new kind at fur- 
ther expense. It is difficult to see why Jack 
should pay for his uniform when the soldier gets 
his free. 

The men are drilled twice a day for two hours, 
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chiefly in the use of small arms and in the prac- 
tice of singlestick, or broadsword ; while period- 
ically there is a general inspection of hammocks 
and “‘dunnage.” As shown in the accompanying 
pictorial illustrations, the men are instructed in 
the practice of sighting guns, but only over dum- 
mies made of wood. An officer of one of the 
cruisers said he hoped that soon every receiving 
depot would be given a duplicate of each modern 
gun and torpedo apparatus, so that the men 
might, while they waited here, be taught some- 
thing about them. In the description of the 
Maine’s armament many kinds of guns, ete., are 
mentioned ; and as the men wait at these receiv- 
ing depots for indefinite periods of time, it seemed 
that if they were being instructed in this way they 
would be better employed. and be more interested 
themselves than in sighting dummies at marks, 
and gambling away their wages to kill time. 
Some of them have been taught the use of the 
Gatling, and also some old-fashioned guns on the 
training ships for boys—the sailing vessels Monon- 
gahela, Jamestown and Portsmouth ; but most of 
them are those who have lately enlisted. There 
are at least six other receiving depots like the 
Vermont—at Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, N. H., and Mare’ Island, 
near San Francisco. At none of these depots is 
there any further instruction given than that 
above referred to, as [ was informed by an officer 
in the commandant’s office. It is not difficult to 
imagine a sudden demand that would exhaust the 
whole supply, or a case where an entire ship’s 
company might be required at a moment’s notice ; 
and it seemed that if one of each of the modern 
machines of war were kept at each of the receiv- 
ing depots, together with one or two resident in- 
structors, the men could here acquire a knowl- 
edge which, although often rudimentary, might 
be of vital importance during a period when 
there was no time to instruct them after being 
drafted to a fighting vessel. 

I mingled with these men, and found them ex- 
ceedingly bright— more like smart New York 
mechanics than sailors (except those who had 
cruised and who could be detected at a glance to 
be real Jacks)—and their average intelligence is 
beyond doubt much higher than that of the 
English Jack who has never done anything but 
sail. I felt sure that this class of men would 
prefer to be here instructed in the instruments of 
their new profession. A group of five or six ad- 
mitted that they would, saying at the same time 
that they were ‘‘dead sick of singlestick and 
dummies.” 

About the centre of the island there is a wooden 
house which supplies a good deal: on the ground 
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floor, barber, shoemaker and tailor shops for the 
use of the men, and also the ‘‘lockup” (called 
‘‘the Brig” by the sailors), for those who are 
confined for any cause. Upstairs are large rooms 
which serve as clubroom, chapel, theatre, library, 
picture gallery, reading room, ete. One man 
said : ‘It may seem odd to have the chureh right 
over the Brig ; but it’s the old story, you know— 
heaven up top and hell below decks.” I did not 


see this sheol below, where they say a noisy 


drunken man can make it warm for the temper- 
ance lecture overhead ; but I have arranged to be 
up in the heaven part when they next have their 
theatricals. The reading-room tables are partic- 
ularly well supplied with newspapers and maga- 
zines. ‘They have church here on Sundays, and 
every Wednesday a lecture. 

One of Jack’s devices to pass the time has been 
sketched by our artist. I did not see the game, 
but it is described as follows: The banker has a 
canvas before him on which six squares and a 
zero are painted. This is laid on the deck before 
him, while the others, grouped around the canvas, 
place their money on the squares they choose. 
Then the banker, by throwing dice from a box, 
indicates the squares which win. The winners 
get paid double the amount of their stakes, and 
the banker, who in the long run has some odds 
in his favor, takes the stakes of those who lose. 
On this portable affair, which much resembles 
roulette, several games are played ; and as the 
banker has no unlimited supply of money behind 
him, his position is often a dangerous one. The 
stakes are described as running very high, consid- 
ering the amounts the men receive—as much as 
ten or twelve dollars being staked upon a throw. 
At this rate a few minutes may mean the loss of 
a month’s wages; and there is said to be a great 
deal of suppressed excitement attending it. 

Ignominiously stowed away on a mud bank in 
one of the little inlets of the island is Admiral 
Porter’s three-million-dollar failure, the Alarm. 
No amount of examination of her can suggest 
where the alleged $3,000,000 went—which sum I 
quote as hearsay, not having proof of its expend- 
iture. She was not built at New York, but I can 
say, from the books of the construction office 
here, that within a few cents of $12,000 has been 
spent in repairs on her in this yard. She isa 
very small and fantastic affair, carrying one 6-inch 
gun forward, and with a long ram bow from 
which to eject a torpedo. As explained to me, 
the idea in her construction was that she should 
ram a vessel low down and get away before any 
harm was done to her. As she only turned out 
seven or eight knots, it is well she never had an 
opportunity to exploit her designer’s dream in 
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INSPECTION ON THE ‘‘ VERMONT.” 
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JIer ventilation was so bad that the’men 
could not stay in her, and the furnaces failed to 
As an old naval engineer 
pithily expressed it, ‘* When a vessel burns the 
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battle. 
make enough steam. 


jen she won't burn the coal. 


PRACTICE IN SIGHTING. 





The ancient and disused ship basins and canals 
in this little island are being filled up, and they 
will thus cease to be a source of care to Jack when 
he comes home late at night. Many other im- 
provements have been added to the Navy Yard, 
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A DRAFT OF SAILORS LEAVING THE ‘‘ VERMONT.” 


or are now in progress. The electric-light appa- 
ratus, put in last year, will now enable the work 
of the great workshops and forges, and, in fact, 
that of the whole yard, to proceed at night in the 
same way as during the day, if night duty should 
be ordered. ‘Two electric traveling cranes are also 


ordered, at a cost of $100,000—one for each of 
the dry docks. They each will have a lifting and 
carrying capacity of 40 tons, and will be used, 
among other ways, in the armoring of the large 
vessels. ‘To do this they will be made so that 
they may be moved to any part of their respective 
docks. 

When vessels of the United States Navy re- 
quire repairs, only the steel ones come to the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard. The 
wooden ships go to Ports- 
mouth, N. H. This of 
course only refers to vessels 
on this coast, and not to 
vessels on the Pacific side. 
Nothing could more viv- 
idly recall to the mind’s eye 
the old illustrations of the 
great Civil War than a sight 
of the monitors Puritan 
and Terror as they lie near 
each other at this yard. 
Here was the kind of thing 
which to the boyish imag- 
ination was more interest- 
ing than Jules Verne’s sub- 
marine vessel. On such 
SLEEPING QUARTERS ON A MONITOR. crafts, in the old days, 
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projectiles from many forts and battle ships 
rained as harmlessly as the curses with which the 
shot and shell were freighted. They were lying 
there, broad, black and powerful, and low in the 
water, ‘‘ squat like a toad,” as Milton pictures 
Sin whispering destruction into the ear of Eve. 
Strange, ominous, unrelenting, silent, like some 
great river beast waiting for its revenge, and sunk 
beneath the water, all but its eyes and teeth; a 
horrid thing with impenetrable skin—a Gila 
monster which goes upon its belly and whose 
breath destroys life. 

I walked over the plank to the Puritan, and 
stood trying to understand the strength of 14 
inches of nickel-steel armor backed by 20 inches 
of heavy wood, and lined again with steel, when 
the shipmaster came up, and I discovered that I 
had lost my written pass in climbing about the 
other boats. ‘* Well, you’re not carrying any 
dynamite, are you ?” he asked. 

handkerchief 
*<T was think- 
ing of blowing your boat up,” T said ; “but I’m 
afraid the dynamite I’ve brought is not sufficient 
Ife liked this, for he had a 
very proper pride in his fiend of a boat; and he 
took me through every part of her, and down in 
the semi-darkness below, and across narrow steel 
True, the 
possible drop into the machinery was only seven- 
teen feet, but I felt that it would be pleasanter to 
play chamuis somewhere else. 

The working of the Hitchborn turrets in these 
monitors and cruisers is something about which 


I stooped down, and with my 


measured the awful sides of her. 


to be of anv use.” 


beams on which there was no flooring. 


< 
many thousands of people are curious, and as I 


spent several interesting hours going over this 
vessel and her plans of construction, I can give 


the inexpert kind of explanation which readers 
most easily retain in the memory. As you walk 
along the deck you come to a round stationary 
tower which rises to the height of five and # half 
or six feet. The interior of this circular wall is 
made of two plates of half-inch steel of the strong- 
est kind, outside of which is a solid wood backing 
8 inches in thickness. Then, outside of all, and 
incasing the wood, is an armor of nickel steel 14 
inches thick. This strueture is called the bar- 
bette. On looking over the top of this into its 
interior you see that the steel deck on which it 
rests extends inward for perhaps 4 feet to a round 
hole of, say, 17 feet in diameter, which opens down 
to a lower deck. At the margin of this circular 
hole is arim or track on which the little wheels 
of the turret will run when it is placed in posi- 
tion. Now, the turret is shaped something like a 
soldier’s circular tent, flattened at the apex and 
with its drop sides somewhat drawn in at the 
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bottom. It is made of steel, and with great 
strength, and its sloping roof carries an extra 
armor of 8 inches of steel. ‘The lower and outer 
rim of its circular roof is just a little lower than 
the top of the barbette, and then its sides con- 
verge inward to the size of the hole through the 
deck, where the wheels on the encircling rim or 
track support it and enable it to revolve freely in- 
side the barbette. 

It will be seen from this that missiles from the 
enemy cannot do more than strike or glance off 
the round and heavily armored barbette or the 
revolving roof. ‘Through the roof and directly 
over the upper edge of the barbette the two guns 
of the turret issue side by side. If they are 10- 
inch guns they have a length of 28 or 30 feet ; if 
12-inch, their length is about 35 feet. So it will 
be noticed that not much more than their breeches 
are inside the turret. The rest of their great 
length of barrel has to take chances outside. Ap- 
parently the only weak spot in the invention is 
this exposure of so much gun barrel to the en- 
emy's fire. The Puritan’s 12-inch guns, which 
are 55 feet long, have 22 feet of them exposed. 
It was difficult to get reliable information, but I 
was told that it was customary, after firing both 
guns, to revolve the turret. If the guns take 
long to load, this would be an advantage; but if 
they load quickly, the increased risk of twice pre- 
senting the whole area of their sides would have 
to be considered. 


The sighting, the elevation and the depression 
of the guns, and also the revolving of the turrets, 
are done by hydraulic power. Their recoil is con- 
trolled by the same power—also the lifting of the 
cartridges to the breech and the loading; but the 
apparatus which supplies these effects is too intri- 
cate to admit of description here. 

The Puritan is more than fifteen years old, 
and she lay unused on the stocks for a long time. 
She is now being improved, armored and given 
two large turrets, one forward and one aft, over 
the keel and not at the sides, as in the Maine. 
To do this two of her boilers had to be taken out, 
which, as she is built for harbor defense or river 
service, and not for speed, will perhaps never 
prove to bea drawback. On a steel superstruct- 
ure deck she will carry two Hotchkiss rapid-firing 
guns, and in the fighting top on the single mast 
one or two Gatlings will be placed. With a free 
board of only about three feet it will be difficult 
for an enemy to hit her hard ; and her machinery 
and magazines will be far below the water line, 
though she draws only 18 feet of water; so that 
with her 280 feet of length, 68-feet beam, and heav- 
ily armored decks, she will certainly be a powerful 
opponent. 
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The Terror is a smaller vessel of the same de- 
scription, about 250 feet long by about 52 wide, 
which can move at about niae knots an hour. 
She will have an 8-inch armor all round, and 
carry five small rapid-firing guns besides the four 
10-inch breech-loading rifles in her two turrets. 
These turrets, though formidable, are not on the 
modern Hitchborn type, but are an old-fashioned 
improvement on the original invention by Cap- 
tain John Ericsson. ‘They will be similar to 
those now carried on her sister ship, the Mianto- 
noimoh, whose plates were rolled in England, and 
which were ordered before the Hitchborn patent 
made every other kind of turret a back number. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard is really a section of 
a city, with its paved streets and squares, and 
containing block after block of immense store- 
houses, offices and guardhouses; also factories 
and machine shops in which almost everything a 
steel cruiser requires is made. The whole is sur- 
rounded, except on the water side, by a high wall 
through which there are but two carefully guarded 
entrances. On the river side a sentry is placed at 
every spot where a landing could be effected. The 
factory where exquisite workmanship is given to 
ships’ brasses would alone require a chapter of 
description. Although the machinery of the 
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Mr. Freperick R. LEYLAND, the head of the 
well-known Liverpool Leyland line of steamers, 
whose sudden death has been lately announced, 
realized at his residence in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Prince’s-gate his dream of living the 
life of an old Venetian merchant in modern Lon- 
don. On entering the large entrance hall, the 
first thing that strikes the visitor is the staircase, 
with its fine balustrade of gilt bronze which once 
adorned Northumberland House. The color of 
the hall and of the staircase is green from the 
foot to the top of the house. The whole is 
paneled in shades of willow. The dado of the 
darker shades is enriched with panels imitating 
aventurine lacquer, decorated with delicate sprigs 
of pale rose and white flowers in the Japanese 
style. These panels were painted by J. A. MacNeill 
Whistler. On the walls of the staircase are ar- 
ranged Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Circe,” Rossetti’s ‘* Lov- 
ing Cup” and Legro’s ‘‘ Rehearsal,” while on the 

yalls of the hall itself are placed ‘* The Sea Spell,” 
‘Die Manibus” and ‘La Pia,” by Rossetti ; 
“Cupid Revering Psyche,” by Burne-Jones, 
A. R. A., and a portrait by G. F. Watts, R. A., 
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Maine was supplied by the Quintard Iron Works 
Company, the capacities of the yard have now ex- 
tended to making all the machinery our ships re- 
quire. The engines and boilers for the Cincinnati 
and Raleigh are almost completed, and each set 
will be put together and tested in every way be- 
fore any part goes aboard. 

None of the vessels known as the White Squad- 
ron were built here, but at Chelsea, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. A magazine paper of prac- 
ticable length cannot attempt to describe the 
works, uses, products and possibilities of this 
Navy Yard. The factories where boilers are being 
made through which a coach and four could be 
driven, and the numberless machines which cut 
the hardest steel as a spoon cuts ice cream, and 
many other subjects for description, must be left 
over, as well as the description of the 3,000-ton 
Cincinnati, which will be launched in a few 
months. But enough has been said to show the 
formidable character of the vessels which can 
here be produced. As this is only one of several 
localities able to do the same work, we incident- 
ally gain a fair idea of the facility with which the 
United States may, if desired, create a navy that 
will take a respectable rank with those of the 
European powers. 
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of Rossetti. These give the keynote to the late 
Mr. Leyland’s tastes. ‘The place of honor in his 
house is divided between Dante Rossetti and 
Sandro Botticelli. 

The dining room is famous in the art world as 
the ‘‘ Peacock Room.” This description it owes 
to the decoration with which Mr. Whistler has 
enriched the walls. The general color scheme of 
the room is turquoise-blue and gold, and the only 
ornaments are pieces of blue and white china, 
displayed on shelves of carved and gilt wood. 
The room, as it was originally conceived, was 
hung with Spanish leather, and it was by a mere 
fluke that Whistler came to decorate it. The 
story is as follows: Mr. Leyland, having pur- 
chased a picture by Whistler, representing a 
damsel in a Japanese robe, hung it over a fire- 
place, where it still remains. Mr. Whistler hav- 
ing inspected the arrangement, complained that 
the red flowers scattered over the gold ground of 
the Spanish leather hurt the harmony of his pict- 
ure, and proposed to paint them out. Mr. Ley- 
land had given a thousand pounds for his Span- 
ish leather, but he nevertheless allowed the 
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impressionist leader to have his way, whereupon 
Whistler went on painting and painting until 
the Spanish leather disappeared entirely, and a 
new and absolutely unique decorative scheme of 
blue and gold, in which the chief motive was pea- 
cocks and their feathers, appeared in its place. 
Walls, woodwork and ceiling are entirely covered 
with these Japanese compositions. Over the 
buffet at the end of the room opposite the fire- 
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SEE PAGE 385. 


place is an oblong panel sixteen feet long, where 
Mr. Whistler has depicted two peacocks in ag- 
gressive attitudes, designed in gold on a blue 
ground. One peacock of unruffled elegance is 
supposed by some subtle interlinear readers to 
represent the artist, and the other peacock, with 
disordered plumage and irate mien, standing on 
a pile of shekels, is identified with the artist’s 


patron. The background is dotted with flying 
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feathers and masses of gold, and the whole com- 
position has reference, we are told, to a difference 
that arose between the artist and the late Mr. 
Leyland with respect to the cost of the work. 
This cryptic panel was the painter’s vengeance, 
but its hidden meaning is so discreetly concealed 
that it would remain lost in the spirited charm 
of the whole, had not anecdotic memories treas- 
ured up the souvenir of the artist’s wrath and of 
its ingenious manifestation. 

It is a remarkable fact that, besides estranging 
Whistler and Mr. Leyland, the ** Peacock Room” 
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had a far more tragic consequence. Mr. Jeckyll, 
who had designed and completely finished the 
room when Mr. Whistler appeared on the scene, 
had already suffered several disappointments, 
owing to accident having deprived him of the 
credit of his work in Mr. Leyland’s house. When 
Mr. Jeckyll saw the Spanish leather disappear 
and the peacock harmony in blue and gold be- 
come the talk of London, he went home and 
commenced to paint vhe floor of his bedroom 
gold, and in a few weeks he died insane in a 


private lunatic asylum. ‘The pictures are choice. 


UNDERCURRENT. 


By CHARLES H, CRANDALL. 


Tue times drag on. 


Why is it thus that men 


Are but the subjects of dull, soulless things 


When God said unto them : 


Be ye as kings! 


Why see we such applause tumultuous when 


One man becomes what all were meant to be ? 


Why see so many faces on the street 
Hard-lined by pressure of a cruel fate— 
Men gazing hard for what a child should see ? 

Why is life’s dew thus dried in early morn ? 


The answer falls as lightning from above : 


More than my spirit do ye prize your dust! 
O sorrow-fronting rabble, you do turn, 


With eyes averted, from your angel. Love - 
A demon leads you, and his name is Lust. 


JANE 
By 

StrRANDED ! That one emphatic word best ex- 
presses my position this pleasant June morning. 
The catastrophe that has swept away my savings, 
the carefully garnered sum that was to pay for 
my summer in Europe, is commonplace enough. 

Banks break every day, and the funds of tynst- 
ing depositors disappear in the collapse. 
one of those confiding depositors. Before me lies 
my cherished letter of credit, just a sheet of worth- 
less waste paper—nothing more. And when my 
hotel bill has been paid, and I have settled for that 
particularly stylish black lace bonnet that tempted 
me on the Rue St. Honoré the other evening into 
becoming its purchaser, I shall stand alone in 
Paris with just thirty-seven francs in my purse. 
Stay—let me be exact—thirty-six francs and fif- 
teen sous, to speak correctly. 

And what an idiot I was not to have bought a 
return ticket when I engaged my passage! But I 
was so miserably run down when I started, and I 
had a vision of a visit to Berlin to investigate 
the Koch lymph question, and also I indulged 
in a dream of a trip to Vienna and a conse- 


I was 
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Hl. Hooper. 


quent excursion to Trieste and Venice; and in 
fact there were so many delicious possibilities be- 
fore me that I could not decide what line of 
steamships I ought to come home by, or what 
exact date to fix for my voyage. And here I am, 
as I said before—stranded ! 

Well, I'll think the matter over. I'll bathe my 
face and smooth my hair, and then I’ll go around 
to the little restaurant where I have been wont 
to take my meals, and I'll spend a few of my re- 
maining francs on a good dinner. And then [ 
will try to come to some decision. I want to 
think out some plan by which I can remain in 
Europe for some time longer. I should hate to 
go creeping home, wailing and crestfallen, like 
a dog that has had his tail pinched in a doorway. 
Besides, I need the change so sorely, and I am 
just beginning to feel the good effects of my trip. 
I'll manage to stay over here somehow. I'll sink 
the M.D., and look for a situation. But a situa- 
tion—as what ? I know little or nothing about 
foreign travel, so I cannot turn into a courier 
maid. I never could make my own dresses or 
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arrange my own hair satisfactorily, so I would 
hardly pass muster as a lady’s maid. I know 
barely enough French to make my wants known 
and to get along with, so it is impossible for me 
to try for a place as governess, even if I were 
well up in the other fashionable accomplishments 
of the day, which unfortunately Iam not. I can 
neither paint, nor sing, nor play upon the piano. 
The position for which I am really suited is that 
of nurse, or of companion to an invalid lady. I'll 
e’en stifle my pride and sink the M.D., as I said 
before, and look about me in search of such a situa- 
tion. ‘There are so many sick persons who come 
abroad in search of health that I might possibly 
discover a place that would be just what I wanted. 
Then I would remain on this side of the Atlantic 
for some months longer, and might have a chance 
of finishing my researches into the nature and 
effects of vegetable poisons as compared with 
those of mineral ones. At all events, I'll write 
out an advertisement for the British Blazer, and 
I’ll take it around at once before going to my 
dinner. 

June 25th.—I take up my notebook to record 
the swift and unexpected success of my little 
scheme. I have been engaged by Dr. Laurence 
Hurst as companion to Mrs. Hurst, who is in 
very delicate health, and who needs amusement 
and occupation for her mind. Dr. Hurst has 
himself taken the whole charge of his wife’s case, 
and I can see that he is very jealous of any inter- 
ference with his measures, for he asked me very 
particularly if I could be relied upon to admin- 
ister medicines and to carry out his directions in 
all respects. I replied meekly that I had always 
been accustomed to obey my employers’ wishes, 
and that I should never think of running con- 
trary to any orders that I might receive. What 
a providential thing it was for me, that twinge of 
pride that led me to conceal my actual status as 
a regularly diplomaed physician ! For, from what 
I can see of Dr. Hurst, I am certain that he would 
never have consented to endure the presence of a 
rival doctor beneath his roof and at the bedside 
of his wife. Fortunately, I persuaded the kind 
friends that were my references as to respectabil- 
ity and capability to keep silent on the subject of 
my profession. So to-morrow I shall enter on my 
functions as plain Miss Davis—no longer Jane 
Davis, M.D. 

June 26th.— She is a most winning creature, is 
Mrs. Hurst, fair and delicate, with great, soft, 
wistful brown eyes like those of a pet doe. There 
does not seem to be very much the matter with 
her. Certainly she is not consumptive, and I 
can ascertain no symptoms of heart disease. Still 
she is far from well, and I shall study her case 


with interest. Meanwhile, I am already deeply 
interested in her as an individual, and not as a 
case. ‘The plaintive sweetness of her voice, the 
timid touch of her delicate fingers when she took 
my hand in hers, and the shy, pretty way in 
which she said, ‘‘ Now I hope you are going to 
take good care of me and help dear Laurence to 
make me well,” all captivated me forthwith. I 
am not altogether so fascinated with Dr. Hurst. 
He is small and dark and florid, is a great so- 


ciety man and an accomplished dancer, I am 


told, but he has a nervous, uncertain way of 
looking about him, and of acting, as well. 

He fusses over the mails, and torments every- 
body about his letters and papers, and as soon as 
they arrive he goes off to his own room to read 
them. However, he is certainly most devoted to 
his wife, and watches over her with unremitting 
solicitude. They have two fine children ; Hugh, 
a rosy, sturdy boy of four, and Baby Madge, who 
is just eight months old, and a most winsome 
little creature, as even I must confess, though in 
my position as an old maid I ought, I suppose, 
to abominate babies. But Madge is one of those 
cooing, laughing, sociable little things that make 
friends with every stranger on the spot—never 
cries, and is altogether delightful. Mrs. Hurst 
is not strong enough to have her little ones much 
with her, but her half-hour’s play in the morning 
with the baby is, for her, I can see, the chief event 
of the day. She has an excellent nurse for them 
in the shape of a sturdy, good-natured Alsatian 
woman, called Catherine, whose patience, even 
with boisterous Hugh, seems to be untiring. 

July 3d, Boulogne-sur-Mer.—Here we are, es- 
tablished at this old-fashioned place of seaside 
resort. The move was rather a sudden one. The 
weather became very warm in Paris, so Dr. Hurst 
made up his mind to bring the whole party down 
here, having great faith in the tonic quality of 
the air, and also approving of the smooth, sandy 
beach as a playground for the children. Mrs. 
Hurst would have preferred Houlgate or Etretat, 
on account of the presence at either of those 
places of quite a number of her acquaintances, 
but her husband was deaf to her gentle pleadings. 
** My dear Jessie,” he said at length, rather im- 
patiently, “‘society and excitement are just the 
worst things possible for you in your present ail- 
ing condition. Here at Boulogne you have noth- 
ing to do but to recline on your chaise longue at 
the window, and look at the sea and read novels, 
and make haste to get well.” 

‘*T suppose Laurence is right, Jane,” she said 
with a sigh, after he had left the room. ‘I do 
wish he could hasten my recovery in some way. 
It is so tiresome to he suffering always, and to 
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feel oneself growing weaker day by day. Jane, 
Iam beginning to believe that I shall never get 
well—that I am going to die.” 

** Dear Mrs. Hurst, you must not take to im- 
agining all sorts of dismal things. Your recovery 
is only a question of time. And with a skilled 
physician always at hand——” 

‘*And one who loves me so and watches over 
me so carefully, and with such a faithful nurse as 
yourself, I ought to shake off my sickness very 
speedily. I have an idea, Jane—but you must 
say nothing about it to Laurence, for I once said 
something of the kind to him and he got really 
quite angry with me: | think if I took less med- 
icine that I should feel better.” 

Perhaps the medicines she is taking do not suit 
At all events she is looking very ill— 
far worse, in fact, than she did a week ago. Still, 
I have privately investigated the prescriptions, 
and they seem to be simple enough, and precisely 
suited to the nature of her illness, being chiefly 
preparations of iron in different forms. And as 
Iam pledged to follow out the doctor’s orders in 
all respects, I cannot very well encourage Mrs. 
Hurst in her idea of dispensing with drugs, even 
for a time. 

July 8th.—Decidedly Mrs. Hurst is growing 
worse. I can see a marked change in her within 
the last two or three days. And I am beginning 
to believe that Iam professionally considered an 
arrant idiot. In spite of my medical studies, and 
the brilliant way in which I passed my examina- 
tion, and my real enthusiasm for my profession, 
I fear that I am lacking in one of the most essen- 


her case. 


tial of a doctor’s qualifications—the power of 
diagnosis. I cannot make out what it is that ails 
this poor lady at whose bedside I have been 
watching for so many days. And, to make things 
worse, Dr. Hurst has been summoned to Paris on 
important business, which will detain him for a 
week or ten day s. I can see that Mrs. Hurst feels 
his departure very much, though she is too weak 
to be very demonstrative. IHlowever, he has caused 
all the medicines that she is to take during his 
absence to be made up in sufficient quantities to 
last till his return, and has left me written direc- 
tions as to the administering of them (in what 
But 
his constant 


proportions, at what intervals of time, ete.). 
the invalid will sadly miss, I fear, 
companionship and his tender care, for he always 
insists upon preparing and administering even 
her beef tea or milk and lime water with his own 
hands. 

July 14th.—I am pleased to be able to record 
a decided improvement in Mrs. Hurst’s condi- 
tion. She is brighter and stronger, and declares 


that she feels infinitely better, in spite of the 
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fact that she sadly misses her husband’s watchful 
But she takes nourishment now with 
genuine relish, and even with something of an 
appetite, and she had a game of romps with little 
Hugh this morning which would have quite tired 
her out a week ago. Also she is resuming one by 
one the occupations that she had wholly laid aside. 
For instance, she wrote quite a long letter this 
morning in answer to one just received from her 
intimate friend, the Countess Cecchi, an Italian 
lady whose acquaintance the Ifursts made when 
they were at Monte Carlo last winter, and who 
stood godmother to little Madge, her own name 
being Margherita. She sent Mrs. Hurst one of 
her latest photographs the other day. What an 
exceedingly handsome woman ! 

[ must not forget to record a piece of stupid 
awkwardness on my own part which I perpe- 
trated on the very day of Dr. Hurst’s departure. 
It may serve as a warning to me to be more care- 
ful in future, if I set it down here in writing. In 
getting out the bottle containing the tonic, on 
whose effects the doctor relies so much for Mrs. 
I{urst, I let it slip from my fingers, and it fell 
on the marble hearthstone and was smashed to 
Luckily the side of the phial on which 
was pasted the label inscribed with the directions 
and the number of the prescription was merely 
cracked, so I was able to have the medicine made 
up again. I shall pay for the fresh bottle out of 
my own pocket, as a fine for myself for having 
been a fool, and shall say nothing about the acci- 
dent to anyone. 

July 20th.— Dr. Hurst returns this evening. 
The improvement in his wife’s condition con- 
tinues. If she goes on getting better in the same 
proportion that she has done within the last few 
days, she will be a well woman by the time we 
leave Boulogne. 

July 24th.— Mrs. Hurst is again very ill, and 
the doctor is more nervous and arrxious about her 
than ever. He scarcely ever leaves her bedside 
except to open and read the letters and papers 
which arrive for him daily by mail. These he 
takes to his own room, and he shuts himself up 
there to peruse them at his leisure. I am certain 
that in the last lot he received there was a letter 
from the Countess Cecchi. Her handwriting is 
very peculiar, being unusually bold and heavy for 
a woman, and I recognized it in the direction. 
He said nothing to Mrs. Hurst about it, however. 
The countess sent yesterday a pair of gold-em- 
broidered Turkish slippers for the baby; tiny 
babouches in velvet, with wads of paper stuffed in 
the toes to keep them in shape. A pretty token 
of remembrance, though little Madge is not quite 
old enough to put them on. 


tenderness. 


pieces. 
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July 25th.—I1 am beginning to suspect that 
some of the worst of Mrs. Hurst’s symptoms are 
caused by arsenic. I asked her the other day if 
she had ever taken any as a cosmetic to improve 
her complexion. She smiled faintly, and said 


10 


so please do not mention 
having used it.” 
July 2% 


to him. the -fact of .my 


h.— Mrs. Hurst’s symptoms are muclr 
aggravated. Ifa change does not take place withim. 
the next fortnight she will not live three. weeks. 
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‘“THE BABY WENT FAST ASLEEP IN MY ARMS; BUT I STILI, CONTINUED MY NOISELESS PACING TO AND FRO.” 


that at one time an eruption had made its ap- 
pearance on her face, and she had taken a prepa- 
ration of arsenic for some months to remove it. 
** And you never take any now, my dear lady ?” 
“Oh, no! Dr. Hurst would not approve of it, 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 4—26. 


A horrible suspicion has gradually been taking: 
shape and consistency in my mind. Seen by the 
light of recent occurrences, it seems to me that 
Mrs. IIurst is dying slowly by poison. 
is giving it toher? It is not 1. 
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A strange occurrence has just 
my suspicions to keen activity. Mrs. Hurst had 
been trying to take some milk and lime water 
prepared with a tablespoonful of brandy, and all 
measured out by her attentive husband. She had 
swallowed only a small portion of it, and the doc- 
tor was coaxing her to to drink some more, when 
little Hugh came trotting into the room. He 
spied the half-emptied tumbler on the tray, and 
seized it with a ery of triumph. Tis father lit- 
erally struck the glass out of the child’s hand, 
turning ghastly pale as he did so. Mrs. Hurst 
was startled by the crash, but the doctor Jaid the 
blame on the little boy’s carelessness. Yet the 
breakage was not Iugh’s fault, but his own. 


come to arouse 


1 have secured the bottom portion of the tum- 
bler, as of course I helped to pick up the broken 
glass. It still contains sufficient milk to serve for 
an analysis. 

July 29th.—1 have made the analysis. 
worst suspicions are confirmed. ‘The milk was 
heavily charged with arsenic. I shall begin at 
once to administer antidotes to the patient. Also 
I have had duplicate bottles of her medicine 
made up, which I keep under lock and key, and 
which I substitute for those which Dr. Iurst 
investigates so carefully. But how to find out 
the truth ? How am I to establish that link 
which is always so difficult to demonstrate in 


My 


cases of poisoning—that which connects the poi- 
soner with the crime? I must be on the watch ; 
else, as the dangerous symptoms in Mrs. Hurst’s 
malady begin to become ameliorated once more, 
the criminal, grown desperate, may be impelled 
to strike a decisive blow. 

But what can be his motive ? Why should any- 
one wish to murder so gentle and inoffensive a 
being as Mrs. Hurst ? And 
he procure his supplies of poison ? His prescrip- 
tions are all harmless; of that I have already 
assured myself. Perhaps I am mistaken, after 
all. But no, the poor lady’s symptoms are un- 
mistakable—and then that incident of the glass 
of milk. 

August 5th.— Let me write down a relation of 
the events that have just transpired, though I 
can hardly as yet command myself enough to do 
it coherently. 

Two days ago Mrs. Ilurst, who has been gradu- 
ally improving (thanks, I am assured, to the an- 
tidotes I have been administering to her in secret), 
was lying in bed in avery tranquil, if feeble, state. 


from whence does 


At the foot of the bed, and consequently screened 
from view by the bed curtains, which are looped 
back, falling at the head and foot of the couch, 
was placed a low table, above which hung 
ror. Dr. Hurst, after luncheon, brought 


a mir- 
in his 
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writing materials, and declared that he meant to 
answer a number of letters to go by the post of 
the afternoon. ‘* But I will not desert you, Jessie, 
dear, or even go as far as the sitting room. I 
will not disturb you, but will be here within call.” 
Mrs. Hurst acquiesced in her submissive, affec- 
tionate way, and the doctor sat down to his cor- 
respondence. 

Just then Catherine brought in the baby to 
show off her new pretty slippers, the Countess 
Cecchi’s gift, which were worn that day for the 
first time. The little one was sleepy, and was 
inclined to be so, as it was the nurse’s 
dinner hour, I told Catherine that I would take 
charge of the child, and would try to get her to 
sleep if she would leave her with me. The truth 
was that I wanted to keep my eye on Dr. Hurst, 
a proceeding that I could very well manage whilst 
walking up and down the room with the baby. 
For a very thick letter, directed to him in the 
peculiar handwriting of the Countess Cecchi, ar- 
rived for him this morning. He retreated as 
usual to his own room to read it, and came forth 
looking visibly discomposed, and he has been ab- 
sent-minded and gloomy ever since. 

Time went Mrs. Hurst dozed, the doc- 
tor wrote, and the baby went fast asleep in my 
arms; but I still continued my noiseless pacing 
to and fro. At last the doctor finished his volu- 
minous epistle, signed it in his usual elaborate 
fashion with a grand flourish, got out an envelope, 
folded the written sheets and slipped them into it. 
Just then his valet, Watson, tapped softly at the 
door to announce the arrival of an English tailor 
from London with half a dozen suits that Dr. 
Ilurst had ordered, and over the nonappearance 
of which he had been fussing for some days past. 
So, merely wetting the gummed edge of the en- 
velope flap, the doctor closed it, but without writ- 
ing the direction he tossed the blank envelope on 
the writing table, turned, and went off in a great 
hurry. 

Now was my chance—now or never! 


cross, 


on. 


I Jaid 
little Madge softly down on the sofa, and snatch- 
ing up the sheet of blotting paper that Dr. Hurst 
had been using, I held it before the mirror. Here 
and there a word only was legible, but those words 
confirmed my worst suspicions. I took possession 
of the letter, and hastily folded and placed some 
sheets of paper in an envelope precisely like that 
which Dr. Hurst had employed. Leaving this fac- 
simile on the desk, I hid the real letter in my 
pocket, rang the bell to summon Catherine, and 
giving over the sleeping child and the slumbering 
invalid to her care, I hastened up to my bedroom, 
bolted the door to insure myself against interrup- 
‘ion, and with a throbbing heart and trembling 
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fingers I proceeded to open the letter. This is 


what I read: 


‘* My Own Daruine, My Onty Love: I cannot tell you, 
dearest and most adored of women, how much your last 
letter has distressed me. I can understand your impa- 
tience, but wait, and bear with the suspense and the anx- 
iety of the affair just a little longer. I promise you that 
the crisis shall not be long delayed. I cannot comprehend 
how it is that Mrs. Hurst has lived so long. I thought her 
death imminent when I went off to Paris a few weeks ago 
(as I wrote you, I left so as to be out of the way when the 
final catastrophe took place), but when I returned I found 
her decidedly better. 

‘One thing I have discovered: she used to take small 
doses of arsenic some years ago for the improvement of 
her complexion, and so her system became accustomed to 
the action of that poison, and she was thus enabled to re- 
sist its effects for so long. Also I mistrust that companion 
of hers—Jane Davis. I fancy she suspects something, but 
it is no matter if she does; I have never ordered or pur- 
chased a grain of arsenic all through my wife’s illness, 
thanks to your wise suggestion of sending me whatever we 
found necessary. That was a capital idea of yours to for- 
ward the arsenic in the baby’s slippers. I really thought 
that supply would prove quite sufficient to finish the affair, 
but there have been delays—inexplicable delays. So we 
must try something else—something that will act with cer- 
tainty as well as speedily. I suggest prussic acid, and send 
you the formula required to procure it. Have this pre- 
scription made up five or six times, for the single dose, 
though strong, would not necessarily prove fatul. I can 
administer it in a glass of almond cream, which Mrs. 
Hurst is fortunately very fond of, so that the peculiar 
odor of bitter almonds will excite no suspicions. You see, 
impatient though I am to fly to your side, I understand 
how to take all necessary precautions. And when all is 
over, what an existence of love and joy and luxury lies be- 
fore us! 

‘** My wife’s will, leaving me her whole fortune (with 
reversion to the children, unhappily), is neither to be at- 
tacked nor set aside. I took good legal advice on that ques- 
tion when I was in Paris the other day. It will trammel 
us greatly to have the enjoyment of the income from the 
estate merely, but I could not persuade Jessie to leave me 
her fortune absolutely, as I wished her to do. However, 
we shall be wealthy enough to realize all our dreams of 
splendor—Love’s paradise walled around with gold! I 
think you had best send the prussic acid in some other 
article of finery for Madge. One of those large-sized 
Roman sashes would do to envelop it in, or you might 
send the baby a second pair of slippers; Mrs. Hurst was 
so pleased with the first pair. I think we have taken our 
precautions to perfection. No one can connect either one 
of us with Mrs. Hurst’s death, even should the fact of the 
poisoning be found out, which is simply impossible. 
Good-by, my dear love. In a few weeks we shall be to- 
gether, never to be separated any more. 

** Yours, adoringly, Laurence Hurst.” 


When I had read the last word of this dreadful 
letter I crushed it between my shaking hands and 


thrust it into my breast. What was I to do? 
How was I to save the unhappy lady from the 
direful fate that threatened her? The law ? The 
commissary of police ? Yes—yes—that was it—I 
must hurry to the police office. But while I was 
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in the act of tying my bonnet there came a tap 
at the door, and Catherine’s voice cried, glee- 
fully: ‘*Come downstairs, Mlle. Jeanne — come 
down! The brother of madame has just arrived, 
and she wants you to help her to dress herself. 
And you must get out the new morning gown 
that monsieur brought her from Paris—so come 
—quick !” 

*‘ Her brother ? Heaven be praised !” I mur- 
mured to myself as, throwing aside my bonnet, I 
hastened downstairs. 

I found myself face to face with a strongly built, 
serious-looking gentleman, Gilbert Flemming by 
name, a lawyer of high repute, as his sister had 
often told me. After the first agitated greetings 
between the long-parted brother and sister were 
at an end I took Mr. Flemming aside, told him 
the whole story of Mrs. Iurst’s illness, and ended 
by placing the intercepted letter in his hands. As 
may well be imagined, he was inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“I came to Europe on a sudden impulse, Miss 
Davis,” he said, ‘‘ and I did not write to announce 
my coming, wishing to give my poor sister a sur- 
prise. It is as well that I did so, for, had the 
exact date of my arrival been known, that scoun- 
drel would probably have terminated his nefarious 
work before I could get here.” 

Dr. Hurst was arrested for the attempted mur- 
der of his wife before the sun had set. In his 
elegant, carefully arranged clothing was found 
stored away enough poison to have killed a reg- 
iment. There was a packet of arsenic in the 
breast pocket of his dress coat, and another of 
corrosive sublimate in the lining of his dressing 
gown, and so on. And he must have had some 
deadly drug secreted in some hiding place in the 
suit he had on when he was taken, for, though 
he was carefully searched before he was locked up 
in his cell, he was found dead the next morning, 
with every token of a death by poison on his 
distorted features. He had destroyed all the 
letters written to him by his accomplice ; so the 
Countess Cecchi, not less guilty ‘than himself, 
and probably more so, got off scot-free. 

Mrs. Hurst long lay at death’s door, no less 
from the shock to her system from learning of 
the guilt of her idolized husband and his subse- 
quent suicide than from the effects of the poisons 
that had been administered to her. She recovered 
at last, and Mr. Flemming took her and her little 
ones back with him to the United States. He has 
settled on me a comfortable little annuity, as ¢ 
reward, he said, for saving his sister’s life. So I 
mean to remain in Europe for at least a year 
longer, to complete my investigations into the 
properties of mineral poisons. 
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CITIES OF THE DEAD. 
By Marc F. VALLETTE,. 
Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 
Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown, 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow’d mold below ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empires held, 
In arms who triumphed or in arts excell’d; 
Chiefs grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints who taught. and led the way to heaven. 
— Tickeli on the Death of Addison. 


NEXT to the manner of laying out the dead and 
preparing them for their eternal sleep, the atten- 
tion of the living has been directed in an especial 
manner to the best means of disposal of their re- 
mains and of perpetuating their memory. That 
burial out of sight was the original mode of dis- 
posing of the dead there can be no doubt, for we 
find Abraham bargaining with the sons of Heth 
for ‘‘a possession of a burying place” that he “‘may 
bury his dead wife out of sight.” We see also that 
a cave in the field of Machpelah “ was made sure” 
unto Abraham ‘‘for that purpose.” Among the 
Greeks and Romans burial places or cemeteries 
were at a distance from towns or cities, whilst the 
Jews had their sepulchres in gardens or in the 
fields. Thus we find Joseph of Arimathea, after 
obtaining the body of Jesus from Pilate, taking 
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it to a “‘ garden ” where there was ‘‘a new sepul- 
chre wherein no man had yet been laid.” 

In later times cemeteries enjoyed the same right 
and degree of asylum, in the case of criminals 
fleeing to them for shelter, as the churches to 
which they were attached. And when the pro- 
fane money changers and bench merchants, at- 
tracted by the crowds that frequented the ceme- 
teries on given days, sought to display their wares 
and ply their occupations within its walls, the 
church rose up and decreed (Council of Lyons, 
1244) that ‘‘all trading, marketing, adjudication, 
trial of criminals, and secular business of every 
kind, in churechyards no less than in churches, 
should cease forever.” 

But it is not our purpose to follow the history 
of human burial in all its interesting details in 
different civilized and uncivilized nations. We 
propose to deal with the cemeteries and burials of 
only one of the great capitals of Europe, and this 
will give us ample food for thought and for a care- 
ful study of the human heart. 

We are accustomed to regard the Parisians as a 
gay and frivolous people. Paris’ own sons have 
spoken of it as sadly irreverent and as totally 
skeptical. How true this may be we are not pre- 
pared to say. We do know, however, that with 
all its frivolity it is not devoid of heart, and as 
regards respect for the dead, it is unequaled by 
any city in the world. No sooner does a hearse 
appear along its streets or boulevards than all 
noise seems to cease, and one would think that 
animation had suddenly become suspended. Rich 
or poor, young or old, that lifeless form that two 
days ago might have passed along unheeded by 
the busy throng is now treated with the greatest 
respect. The flying vehicles that during his life 
would have run over him in their rapid course 
now stop suddenly to give him passage. The 
soldier on guard presents arms, women make the 
sign of the cross and men bare their heads. 

Nor is the conduct of Parisians less respectful 
in the cemeteries. In no city in the world are 
they visited more frequently nor more reveren- 
tially. The crowds that repair to them converse 
but little, and that little is in subdued tones. 
Those, even, who are so fortunate as to have 
neither friend nor relative buried in them rarely 
fail to visit the cities of the dead at least once or 
twice a year. But it is on the Ist and 2d of No- 
vember, the Feast of All Saints and the Feast of 
All Souls, that the cemeteries are most frequented. 
On the approach of these days withered bouquets 
are replaced by fresh ones, faded wreaths give 
place to new ones, growing flowers are carefully 
trimmed and watered, plots are cleared of falling 
leaves, and everything that friendship and affec- 
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tion can devise is done to show that the departed 
are not forgotten. 

When these days arrive the mortuary stores that 
line the streets leading to the cemeteries do a 
thriving business. Garlands of immortelles and 
of beads and suitable plants of all kinds find ready 
purchasers. The natural effect of sorrow for the 
dead is, under Christian influence, to elevate the 
mind, hence it symbolizes its belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul and its faith in the ‘“‘ commun- 
ion of saints” by the selection of sweet-scented 
evergreens and flowers that betoken the love of 
the living and the virtues of the departed. 

Let us visit Pére-Lachaise, the best known and 
the most beautifully situated of Parisian ceme- 
teries. It is situated on the height often called 
Mont St. Louis, from its being the spot where 
Louis XIV., when a child, witnessed the engage- 
ment of the Faubourg St. Antoine. The ground 
passed into the possession of the Jesuits in 1705, 
and it was from their superior, Pére Lachaise, the 
confessor of Louis XIV., that it takes its name. 
In 1763 the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
and their property was sold. In 1804 it was laid 
out as a burial ground, and it has been added to 
from time to time, until now it covers an area of 
about 110 acres, laid out with regularity and good 
taste. The trees are fine, and the shrubbery is 
well cared for. Broad walks and drives extend 
through all parts of the grounds, and are lined 
with, perhaps, the handsomest and most costly 
monuments and tombs to be found in any ceme- 
tery in the world. But it is not so much the 
monuments, the shrubbery nor the beautiful trees 
that give the place its greatest attraction. It is 
rather due to the fact that it is the last resting 
place of so many distinguished men and women, 
the artistic, literary, scientific, military and polit- 
ical celebrities of France. Here are musicians, 
actors, painters, sculptors, poets, authors, novel- 
ists, soldiers, sailors, good and bad, all widely 
separated in life, but united here in death. 

From the heights of the cemetery a fine view 
of the great city may be obtained when the smoke 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine does not float too 
heavily through the atmosphere. The busy, 
nvisy streets below present a strange contrast to 
the silent avenues within the cemetery inclosure, 
and to which many of those who tread the gay 
thoroughfares are now hastening. Only a few 
years, and they will lie here, perhaps in the 
Fosses Communes, and their places in the bright, 
gay city will be filled by others as careless as they 
are now. Everything around the heights is so 
peaceful that it is hard to realize that they were 
ever disturbed by the roar of the cannon and 
the gleam of the sabre. Yet, it was here, when 
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the Allies attacked Paris on March 30th, 1814, 
that three determined assaults were made by the 
Russians before they were successful. IHere, too, 
in 1871, the Communists made their last stand. 
Nine hundred of them fell in the defense of the 
cemetery, or were shot after its capture, and two 
hundred of them were buried in quicklime in one 
large grave, and seven hundred in another, 

The entrance to the Cemetery of Pére-Lachaise 
is in the centre of a semicircular recess, over the 
gate ot which is inscribed: ‘‘ Scio enim, quod 
Redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de 
terra surrecturus sum. (Job xix. 25.) On the 
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marble bed, and the inscription upon this monu- 
ment tells us that his son, the architect, was laid 
beside his father in 1854. Adjoining this is the 
beautiful tomb of Beulé, the archeologist, who 
died in 1874. Next comes the elaborately wrought 
family vault of Dantan, the sculptor; next, an- 
other family vault, but less elaborate, of Achille 
Fould, Minister of Finance, who died in 1869; 
and just beyond this the tomb of Gioachimo An- 
tonio Rossini (born, 1792 ; died, 1868). A bust 
of the great composer is seen upon his monument, 
but his remains are no longer in Pére-Lachaise. 
They were removed to Florence in May, 1887, on 
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TOMBS OF COUTURE, LEDKU-ROLLIN, VICTOR COUSIN AND AUBER, 


right : “ Qui credit in me etiam si mortuus fue- 
rit vivet. (St. John xi. 25.)” On the left: ‘“‘Spes 
illorum immortalitate plena est. (Wisdom iii. 4.)” 

We enter the Avenue Principale, and find on our 
right the office of the conducteurs, or guides, who 
are waiting to make a fee of three francs. Next we 
come to the Aumdnerie, or chaplain’s quarters, and 
soon we cross the Avenue des Puits on the left 
and the Avenue Circulaire on the right of the 
Avenue Principale, the slight ascent of which we 
are following. On the left we come to the Vis- 
conti monument. Visconti, pére, the noted phi- 
lologist, who died in 1818, is seen resting upon his 


the occasion of the grand celebration in honor of 
the completion of the magnificent cathedral. 
Music and poetry are inseparable, and it would 
seem that even in death they must needs go to- 
gether, for next to the tomb of Rossini we read 
upon another monument some beautiful lines sug- 
gestive of eternal youth, and written by Alfred de 
Musset (died, 1857) himself. A few steps farther 
up the avenue bring us to the monument of Gen- 
erals Clément-Thomas and Lecomte, the first vie- 
tims of the Commune, who fell in 1871. This 
monument is a masterpiece of its kind, and the 
sculptures are by Cugnot. ‘That those who sleep 
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beneath: it :are not forgotten is attested by the 


wreaths of immortelles that are always to be seen 
upon it. 

The engineer Lebas (died, 1873), who, in 1836, 
rected, in the Place de la Concorde, the Obelisk 
if Luxor on the spot where so many thousands 
perished ‘by the guillotine, sleeps his last sleep 
auly a few steps before we reach the Monument 
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looks down upon us from an imposing pedestal. 
The iron railing that surrounds this tomb is cov- 
ered with wreaths bearing the word ‘‘ Souvenir.” 
We now come to the sarcophagus of Victor Cousin, 
author and philosopher, who died in 1867; and be- 
yond this, and nearly opposite the empty tomb of 
Rossini, we see the bust of Auber, the composer, 
by Dantan. Standing beside this tomb, we seem 








AT THE TOMB OF ROSSINI, PERE-LACHAISE.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1887, WHEN THE 
COMPOSER’S REMAINS WERE TRANSFERRED TO FLORENCE. ) 


iu Souvenir, erected to the memory of the dead 
whom poverty or ingratitude have left without a 
fitting memorial. 

Crossing the Avenue Principale and returning 
the way we came up, we find the monument of 
Thomas Couture (died, 1879), the painter, with a 
bust and genii in bronze by Barrias; another step, 
«and the. bronze bust of Ledru-Rollin (died, 1875) 


to hear the distant echo of those melodies that 
were the delight of Parisians for nearly half a 
century. Further down we come to the tomb of 
Dominique Frangois Jean Arago (died, 1853), one 
of the most popular physicists belonging to the 
first half of the present century. 
lished with a bust by David. 

We are once more near the main entrance, but 


It is embel- 
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MONUMENT TO THE COMPOSER LULLI, EGLISE 
DES PETITS-PERES, 


TOMBS OF VISCONTI, BEULE, DANTAN AND ROSSINI. 
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before turning into the Avenue des Puits let us 
visit the Jewish burial place. It is separated 
from the cemetery proper by a wall, and is closed 
on Saturdays. Here we shall find the tomb of 
Rachel, the tragedienne, who died in 1858. It is 
a little stone chapel, with a grated door, built over 
the grave. Over the entrance is the simple word 
‘* Rachel.” Kind friends keep the flowers fresh 
and hang bright immortelles over the vault. A 
basket is placed in the chapel to receive the cards 
of visitors to the tomb. Behind it is the rich 
Epstein chapel, and further on to the left of the 
path is the chapel of the Rothschild family. At 
the northwest end is the Mohammedan cemetery, 
or plot, for the burial of persons of that faith. It 
is separated by a high wall from the rest of the 
grounds. The Queen of Oude and her son, who 
died in Paris, so far from their Oriental home, 
are buried there. 

Just north of the Jewish cemetery is a tomb 
that never fails to attract attention. It is built 
from the ruins of the Abbey of the Paraclete, and 
is the common grave of Abélard and Héloise. The 
former died in 1142 and the latter in 1164. It is 
a sarcophagus with recumbent statues of the illus- 
trious dead clad in the habit of their order. Over 
them is a Gothic canopy. ‘This tomb is often dec- 
orated with fresh flowers and wreaths, the offer- 
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ings of disappointed lovers, to whom the inclos- 
ure is holy ground. 

Many of Napoleon’s marshals have found a 
resting place in Pére-Lachaise—Lefebvre, Massé- 
na, Davout, Macdonald, Junot, Grouchy, Mortier 
and Suchet—and in the midst of a pretty flower 
garden, with no stone or inscription to mark the 
spot, Marshal Ney, the ‘‘ bravest of the brave,” 
sleeps his last sleep. 





Béranger, the people’s poet, 
who died in 1857, slumbers hard by, as he re- 
quested, in the same grave with Manuel, the or- 
ator. Not far from him are Foy, the soldier au- 
thor; Barras, the chief of the Directory ; Ben- 
jamin Constant; and Caulincourt, the grand 
chamberlain of Napoleon. <A few steps farther 
bring us to the semi-Oriental mausoleum of the 
Countess and of Prince Demidoff, members’ ofa 
wealthy Russian family. Turning to the right, 
we come to the tombs of La Fontaine, the fabulist, 
and Moliére, the dramatist, and a little further 
on Laplace, the mathematician. 

If we follow the Avenue des Acacias, to the left 
we shall find the magnificent new monument of 
the Thiers family ; here, too, we shall find Maret’s 
temple, with Doric columns but no inscription ; 
De Biré’s chapel, with a beautiful bas-relief of 
Christ as the Vanquisher of Death, by Duseigneur, 
and near by the monument of General La Valette. 
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It is divided into three parts. The upper part 
shows.a bust of the famous Director of the Post 
Office who was condemned to death in 1815; the 
central section represents his rescue from prison 
by his wife, who exchanged clothes with him and 
courageously remained.in his place; whilst the 
lower portion is the vault containing the remains 
of this faithful and devoted pair. 

Further up the hill and nearly at the top we 
find Géricault, palette in hand, reposing upon a 
splendid tomb executed by Etex, and ornamented 
by a striking bas-relief representing the ‘‘ Wreck 
of the Medusa.” 

The monument to the ‘Soldiers who fell in 
1870-71” is a pyramid of granite with four 
bronze statues of soldiers by Schroeder and Le- 
fovre. It was erected by the government. 

It would be impossible to name even a fair pro- 
portion of the celebrities buried in this famous 
cemetery. In the course of a ramble through this 
silent city of the dead the eye will rest upon some 
of the brightest names in France. Here, too, are 
the good and the bad, the great and the humble. 
Here lie Mlle. Lenormand, the famous Sibyl; 
Mile. Mars, the actress; Hérold, the composer ; 
Eugene Scribe, the author ; Sidney Smith, who 
held Acre so bravely against Napoleon ; Dupuy- 
tren and Nélaton, the famous physicians ; David, 
the painter ; Bizet, the composer of “ Carmen ” ; 
Pradier, the sculptor ; Mme. Blanchard, the aéro- 
naut who perished while making an ascent ; the 
National Guards kiHed at Buzenval, January 19th, 
1871; and the Féderés, whose memory is kept 
alive by the countless wreaths that decorate the 
wall, and which the revolutionists still hang there. 

In all Parisian cemeteries there are three classes 
of graves. The first, those over which splendid 
monuments and chapels and even humbler stones 
are raised, belong absolutely to the family or friends 
of the deceased, and can never be disturbed unless 
the cemetery be removed. ‘These are called ‘‘ Con- 
cessions 4 Perpétuité,” and may be secured for 
500 franes, or half that sum for a child under 
seven years of age. These spaces are about 224 
square feet. The charge for a larger space is ang- 
mented in an increasing ratio, the price of each 
square meter (about 114 square feet) beyond six 
being 1,000 francs. The next class is the ‘‘ Con- 
cessions Temporaires,” which provides that a grave 
shall not be disturbed for ten years. It costs 150 
francs. The last of all are the ‘‘ Fosses Com- 
munes,” or common ditches, which contain from 
40 to 50 coffins. Here are buried the poor and 
uncared-for. The coffins are placed in rows and 
close together. They are often rough pine boxes, 
but it not infrequently happens that they hold 
rare and beautiful forms. The name of each oc- 
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FOSSE COMMUNE, OR POTTER’S FIFLD, IVRY. 


cupant and the date of interment are marked on 
each box. When the fosse has received its allotted 
number the dirt is thrown in, well mixed with 
lime to assist the process of decomposition and 
destroy the poisonous vapors which might arise 
from so much decaying humanity. Every five 
years the fosses are cleared out. It seems very 
hard, but in a great city like Paris it is deemed 
unavoidable. To persons unaccustomed to scenes 
like this the fosses have a revolting appearance ; 
but the birds sing gayly above them, the sunshine 
falls tenderly upon them, and, in many cases, the 
dead are better off even in their crowded resting 
places than the still more crowded and wretched 
ones who mourn them in the stern city below. 
Look down into that fosse and read the red lines 
on the poor boxes within it. Tere is an old ou- 
vrier, as rugged, perhaps, in life as the box that 
now holds his mortal remains. Ilere, a tiny case 
Afas ! poor mother, place 
your pretty flowers here while you may ; when the 
fosse is filled up it will be only a few short years 
when the spot where your darling now lies will be 
the cold bed of another! Here is a better casket— 
one of oak, or covered with cloth—holding one too 
deur to be put to rest in a common box. The 
next one, plain and rough, bears a tender legend 
in the coarse, red chalk marks: ‘ Marie, bien 
aimée.” So well loved, and yet she must come to 
such a place! The little crosses over these tem- 
porary graves are hung with wreaths of flowers 
as well as those over the wealthier tombs ; for love 
and tenderness are not confined to the rich. 

All burials within the Department of the Seine 
are conducted by the Compagnie des Pompes 
Funébres, whose charges are regulated by a tariff 
varying from 12 franes 75 centimes to 10,000 


incloses a baby form. 
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francs, exclusive of the honorarium of the cler- 
gymen. ‘Iwo chaplains are attached to each cem- 
etery for the gratuitous performance of funeral 
services for the poor. 

At the foot of the Butte Montmartre, between 
Barriére Blanche and that of Clichy, is the Cem- 
etery of Montmartre, the oldest burying ground 
in modern Paris, and long known as the Champ 
iu Repos. It was the first formed beyond the city, 
and was originally a gypsum quarry, but has been 
so much enlarged and improved that it now almost 
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of 1848 ; the Duchess d’Abrantés, wife of Marshal 
Junot, whose monument is decorated with a me- 
dallion by David d’Angers ; Heinrich Heine and 
his wife, Mathilde, who repose under a simple 
tombstone with a marble tablet; whilst a large 
block of marble marks the last resting place of 
Paul Delaroche, the painter. Here, too, we shall 
find the heart of Marshal Lannes, whose body 
has found a glorious resting place in the Pan- 
théon. 

In the first avenue to the right of the Avenue 


TOMBS OF THE FOUR SERGEANTS OF LA ROCHELLE, OF DUMONT D’URVILLE AND HENRI MARTIN, 


MONTPARNASSE 


rivals the famous Pére-Lachaise in beauty. A 
portion of it is laid out asa burying ground for 
the Jews, and among the various handsome mon- 
uments it contains is that of Halévy, the com- 
poser of “ La Juive.” Whilst Montmartre does 
not contain as many historical celebrities among 
its dead as Pére-Lachaise, and is regarded as a little 
more bourgeois, yet its monuments bear the names 
of great men, too. Here was buried Daru, the 
historian of Venice; Marrast, the Republican 
writer, and President of the National Assembly 


CEMETERY. 


Principale are four tombs of Polish refugees, the 
first of which bears the inscription, ‘“‘ Exorciare 
aliquis nostris exossibus ultor.” (May an avenger 
some day spring from our ashes. ) 

Along the Carrefour de la Croix we come to a 
cross, at the foot of which are buried the ** Vic- 
tims of the Coup d’Etat of 1851,” and further on 
the vault of the Cavaignac family, to which be- 
longed the author Godefroy, who died in 1845, 
and the general, Eugene (died 1857), who was 
President of the French Republic in 1848. The 
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PICPUS CEMETERY. 


recumbent figure of the general, in bronze, is by porphyry, with a lyre and palm branch of bronze. 
Rude. A gigantic angel sent from Florence by Victor Mass¢, another musical composer, is hon- 
Carniero marks the tomb of Miecislaus Kamienski, ored with a marble column ornamented with a 
a Polish volunteer, lyre and surmounted 
who fell at Magenta by an urn A tall 
in 1859. . stela ornamented with 
In the Avenue Cor- a medallion and sur- 
dier we shall find a mounted by a group of 
sarcophagus with a rays displays the name 
statue of Calliope by of Berlioz, anothe1 
Grodebski. It is erected composer, against the 
to the memory of gray sky. 
Théophile Gautier, the Of all the cemeteries 
poet, who died in 1873. * of Paris, Montparnasse 
The inscription is is the least attractive. 
worth reproducing : The ground is flat, 
the walks painfully 
straight, there is but 
little shade, and the 
graves are ranged in 
severe rows. In place 
of the elegant, light 
and amiable literary 
celebrities who sleep in 
Montmartre, Montpar- 
nasse contents itself 
with such academic 








** Lioiseau s’en va, la feu- 
ille tombe, 
Liamour  s’éteint, car 
e’est Vhiver. 
Petit oiseau, viens sur 
ma tombe 
Chanter quand l’arbre 
sera vert.” 





At the end of the 
Avenue des Anglais re- 
poses Jacques Offen- 
bach, the opera-bouffe writers as Desiré 
composer. He died in Nisard and St. René 
1871, and sleeps under SSONUMEENT TO THE GENERALS LECONTS AuD Taillandier, linguists 
a rich monument of CLEMENT-THOMAS. like Littré and Egger, 
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eccentric philosophers like Proudhon, historians 
like Henri Martin, jurisconsults like Ortolan, 
lexicographers like Larousse, more or less austere 
professors like Albert Dumont and Valette, the 
theologian Besnard, and Th. Olivier, the founder 
of the Ecole Centrale. The only poet who has 
sought rest in this inclosure is the unfortunate 
Moreau. Among the savants may be mentioned 
Leverrier, the astronomer; Malte-Brun, the ge- 
ographer ; Niepce de St. Victor, the inventor of 
photography ; and Admiral Dumont d’Urville, 
who, after twice circumnavigating the world, per- 
ished by a railway accident on the Versailles road. 

But we must not imagine that art has been 
banished from this city of the dead. Near the 
entrance, on the right, is the tomb of Henri 
Martin, the historian, who died in 1883. It is 
a small pyramid, the corners of which are en- 
riched with palms. Behind it, a space inclosed 
by a railing, is the burial place of the Sisters of 
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Charity. Among them lie the remains of Swur 
Rosalie Rendu, who received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor in recognition of her Chris- 
tian charity and heroic conduct on the battle- 
fields of the Crimea. 

In the new part of the cemetery rises a large 
monument to the memory of soldiers who fell 
in the defense of their country. Opposite is 
another to the pompiers, or firemen, who died in 
saving the lives and property of their fellow citi- 
zeus. 

In the Avenue de l'Ouest we shall find the 
tomb of the distinguished Admiral Dumont @’Ur- 
ville, alluded to above. It is a grotesque monu- 
ment, with scenes from his voyages. 

Montparnasse is the most recently opened of 
Parisian cemeteries. Until 1824 it had ‘been 
used only as a burial place for the unclaimed 
dead from the hospitals and for the victims of 
the neighboring place of public execution. 

In the Rue de Picpus is the small Ceme- 
tery of Picpus—not public. It contains the 
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MONUMENTS TO THE CARDINAL DUBOIS, LE NOTRE, COUNT DE CREQUI AND PIERRE MIGNARD, AT ST. ROCH. 
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olution, executed at the Barriére du Tréne, are 
buried. In one corner is the tomb much visited 
by our country people—that of the gallant Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, the friend of America, 

It would take too long to describe the tombs, 
or even to mention the names, of the great men 
and women who have sought their eternal rest in 
the cemeteries of Paris. They are, nevertheless, 
attractive not only on account of the memories 
they awaken, but for the lessons that may be 
learned while wandering through them. For a 
few years affection decorates the tomb of departed 
worth, but as one generation follows another we 
learn to realize the bitter truth contained in the 
words of a French poet : 


“ Lioubli, c’est une fleur qui pousse sur les tombes.”’ 


But it is not in the cemeteries of Paris that we 
are to find the finest specimens of mortuary mar- 
bles. The Cathedral of Notre Dame, St. Nico- 
las du Chardonnet, St. Gervais, St. Eustache, 
St. Roch, Notre Dame des Victoires, and, indeed, 
nearly all the old churches of Paris, are adorned 
with monuments to the illustrious dead which 
command interest and admiration from an art- 
istic standpoint. 

Let us visit the Church of St. Nicolas du Char- 
donnet. In the beautiful Chapel of St. Charles 
is the monument of the painter Lebrun, and that 
of his mother. ‘The monument of Lebrun stands 
under a beautiful stained-glass window, and con- 
sists of a pyramid, at the summit of which is a 
bust of the great artist by Santeuil. The monu- 
ment to the artist’s mother was executed by 
Colignon. She is represented in the act of leav- 
ing her tomb on hearing the sound of the trum- 
pet of Resurrection. 

At St. Gervais was once the magnificent tomb 
of Chancellor Le Tellier. It was originally sur- 
mounted by a superb arch of black marble orna- 
mented by festoons and foliage in gilded bronze, 
with weeping genii, and on the archivolt rested 
the figures of Justice and Prudence. This mon- 
ument, like those in other churches, has suffered 
not a little by the ravages of time, and still more 
by the violent and iconoclastic hands of the rev- 
olutionists. 

Another example of this is to be found in the 
Church of St. Roch. The monument to the Duke 
de Créqui, sculptured by Mazeline and Hurtrelle, 
lost its base when transported from the Convent 
of the Capuchins, in which edifice it was origi- 
nally located. 

Of the beautiful monument of Le Notre (a 
landscape painter who died in 1700), executed by 
Cotton, there remains only the bust by Coysevox. 
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Of the monument of Pierre Mignard, by Le- 
moyne, and which originally consisted of three 
large figures, two genii and a kneeling statue of 
the Countess de Feuquiéres, daughter of Mi- 
gnard, there remains nothing but the bust by 
Desjardins. The tomb of Cardinal Dubois, a 
beautiful work by Coustou, has shared the same 
fate. 

In the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires are 
to be found some old tombs that have escaped 
mutilation. Those of Lulli and of his father-in- 
law Lambert, the two most celebrated musicians of 
their time, occupy the second chapel to the right 
on entering the church. ‘They are by Michel 
Cotton, and possess no little merit. 

In the Church of St. Eustache may be seen the 
monument of Colbert, the able Minister of Fi- 
nance of Louis XIV. It consists of a sarcopha- 
gus of black marble, with a kneeling figure of 
Colbert in white marble by Coysevox.. On one 
side of the sarcophagus is a figure of Abundance, 
by Coysevox, and at the other one of Religion, by 
Tuby. 

The tombs in Notre Dame are well worth see- 
ing, while that of Archbishop Darboy, who was 
shot down by the Commune in the Prison of La 
Roquette, in spite of the efforts made by Mr. 
Washburne, the American Minister at Paris, to 
save him, will be of interest to Americans.  Iis 
blood-stained cassock and rochet are reverently 
preserved, and may be seen in the sacristy of 
Notre Dame. 

But the tomb that attracts the most attention 
in Paris is the beautiful work of Visconti under 
the magnificent dome of the Invalides. In an 
open circular erypt, 20 feet in depth and 36 feet 
in diameter, is the sarcophagus containing the 
mortal remains of Napoleon Bonaparte. It rests 
upon a mosaic .pavement which represents a 
wreath of laurels, and is 13 feet long, 6 feet 6 
inches wide and 14 feet 6 inches high. ‘This 
sarcophagus consists of a single block of reddish- 
brown granite weighing 67 tons, and was brought 
from Finland at a cost of 140,000 francs. ‘The 
walls of the crypt are of polished slabs of granite 
adorned with ten marble reliefs representing 
some of the great reforms introduced or fostered 
by the mighty dead. The twelve colossal Vic- 
tories between these reliefs were among the last 
works of Pradier. The six trophies consist of 
sixty flags brought from the Luxembourg. On 
the pavement around the sarcophagus are re- 
corded the names of battles. One hundred and 
sixty feet above the crypt rises the lofty dome, 
through the stained-glass windows of which a 
faint bluish light falls upon the tomb below, and 
enhances the solemn grandeur of the scene. 
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Whether we wander among the stately tomb- 


‘When self-esteem, or others’ adulation, 
stones of Pére-Lachaise or Montmartre, or gaze 


Would cunningly persuade us we are something 
Bt! 5 


with admiration upon the monumental marbles Above the common level of our kind, 
that adorn our grand cathedrals, the truth forces The grave gainsays the smooth-complexion'd flatt'ry, 
itself upon t th .t And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are.” 
tS ) 1s at— 
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MORTUARY CHAPEL OF THE PAINTER CH. LEBRUN AND HIS MOTHER, CHURCH OF ST. NICOLAS DU CHARDONNET. 
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‘** BE MERCIFUL!’ I GASPED, AS I GROVELED AT HER FEET.” 


THE FOOL OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


By Onive TARPER. 


[ WAVE always been a student of philosophy, 


[am not a rich man, and my love of books cost 
and my greatest pleasure has been in reading the me many little comforts; but I counted the dep- 
works of such great thinkers as Kant, Hume, rivation as a small matter. 

Gibbon, Darwin, Spencer, Mills and others ; and [ married young, I should mention, and am the 
as T read, to make copious notes in large blank- father of three children. I managed to get along, 
books—notes which I fondly hoped might some though only by the practice of considerable econ- 
day form the foundation of a work of my own, omy on my wife Milly’s part and mine, particu- 
which would place my name on as high an intel- larly in the matter of books, 

lectual plane as those whose works I so loved. To be sure Milly did not sympathize with my 
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philosophical turn, and search into the mysteries 
of the universe, and was apt to pull me up quite 
short when I allowed myself to attempt to explain 
some abstruse subject, and actually seemed to 
think the study of the toes on our latest born’s 
feet more interesting. 

I’m not saying that Milly wasn’t a good wife. 
Far from it, for I willingly attest to her good 
qualities. She was an excellent housekeeper, a 
good cook, a careful manager, a tender, conscien- 
tious mother, and a faithful, patient wife, with 
no will but mine. She was pretty, with clear, 
blue-gray eyes, wavy brown hair, a candid, truth- 
ful forehead, and rather a wistful-looking little 
mouth. Her color was not as good as it used to 
be when we were first married, though I scarcely 
see why she should have faded so, for she did all 
her own housework, took care of the children and 
sewed their clothes; so it was not from lack of 
healthful exercise. 

There is always more or less noise where there 
are children, and at last I rather took to reading 
in libraries, and at the library I met two or three 
kindred spirits. 

I can scarcely convey to you my exceeding 
sense of pleasure in finding myself in such con- 
genial society. We were all, so to speak, steeped 
in philosophy, and we had all read nearly the 
sume books, and we discussed them day after 
day for six or eight weeks; and it is difficult to 
describe the intellectual stimulus of such asso- 
ciation. I counted the very minutes while doing 
my unpleasant clerkly labor. 

Finally one of the gentlemen, a Mr. Osborne, 
invited me to go with him to a famous elub which 
met weekly for the discussion of all occult ques- 
tions and the advancement of philosophical re- 
search. 

The parlors were full when we reached there, 
and as I crossed the threshold I felt suddenly up- 
lifted and nerved by something new to my expe- 
rience. I had, however, no time to analyze my 
sensations, as I was introduced to my host and 
hostess, and from that moment on my every fac- 
ulty was aroused to its utmost to keep pace with 
the grandeur of the thoughts I heard expressed 
on every side. 

I felt myself drawn by some unseen power to- 
ward a group near an alcove, and in a few seconds 
more I was introduced to Judith Vareoe. It was 
her presence I had felt as I entered the room. I 
knew it now, as I stood beside her. 

What did she look like ? The reincarnation of 
all that was grandest and most beautiful in all 
women that had ever lived and died ; all beau- 
ties, all charms, all the sinuous graces and all the 
strength of all the goddesses of ancient days, and 


habited in some strange garb that was half Greek, 
half Egyptian, and all over the wondrous grace of 
the women of the Bible days, in the way of fold 
and fashion. The colors were rich and warm, 
with a profusion of rough, red hammered gold 
in girdle and bracelet, and bands were in her 
hair holding their place on her imperious head 
like a triple crown. 

Her rich, large nature predominated every- 
a4hing, and I stood on the threshold of a new 
existence that suddenly seemed to me to stretch 
and widen as broad and grand as the universe. 
And then to hear her talk! Before this all phi- 
losophy had been to me something abstract, some- 
thing to weigh, measure, think over and try to 
reason into my own intelligence by slow and pain- 
ful degrees; but every word spoken in that low, 
yet penetrating, vibrating voice carried convic- 
tion and meaning with it as the words fell from 
her full, red lips. 

When she would stand among us like a grand 
and magnificent queen, and throw out her splen- 
didly perfect white arms as she would portray 
space, instantly my understanding widened, and 
I seemed to feel the measurelessness of it. She 
told us that space was the infinite enlargement of 
nothingness, aud I immediately conceived the true 
significance of what had heretofore been meaning- 
less words. 

She stood there in her matchless beauty like 
some grand goddess, and explained that every- 
thing that exists was evolved from matter, and 
that matter was coexistent with space ; that 
time is simply the beginning of eternity, and 
that it also was from the beginning one of 
the three great agents whose work has evolved 
everything. ILow calmly and conclusively she 
proved to us that there was no Creator—never 
had been one, nor had one ever been needed, 
since time, space and matter had been all-power- 
ful! that, in short, they had been so all-suffi- 
cient to themselves that they had evolved each 
other as well as everything else ; and much other 
argument of the same sort, too great, too grand, 
too exalted and too profound to have ever been 
thought out by any other woman—or, indeed, 
any man either. 

While speaking, her cheeks would glow as red 
as scarlet, and her great dark eyes flash magnetic 
fire. Her breath would fairly scorch her lips, 
and her deep voice would grow keen and strident 
as the winter wind that sweeps all before it. 
From the moment I saw her I existed only in 
her presence. 

I went home in a dream, and I know that I 
staggered like a man intoxicated ; and I tried to 
school myself into submission to the fate that 
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would separate me from that glorious embodi- 
ment of all I held most entrancing for one long 
week, when I might see her at my friend’s house. 

At the next meeting I hung entranced upon 
her words. Again I was dazzled by her beauty, 
and again believed her soul-inspiring arguments. 
I even tried sometimes to combat her assertions 
for the simple sake of hearing her talk and to 
have a valid excuse for lingering near her; but 
she was past mistress in the art of argument, 
and would set up her premises and follow them 
point by point until she reached her conclusion 
with a noble rhetorical climax that left me, not 
convinced—for I was convinced that she was right 
before I begun—but satisfied that a woman so 
perfect as she, both physically and mentally, could 
not be wrong. 

Time wore on, and I found that Judith Vareoe 
went to several other houses whose owners held 
advanced views, and several liberal clubs, and I 
arranged so that I was nearly always present, and 
tried with many miserable subterfuges to keep 
her attention by striving to find new subjects for 
argument. 

Affairs at my home went badly about this time. 
I am sorry to say that Milly showed a very un- 
wifely spirit, and insisted on knowing where I 
spent so much of my time, and with whom; and 
as I considered it entirely beneath my dignity to 
tell her, she grew angry, and we had several 
scenes which I greatly deplored. But I now saw 
her in her true light—a selfish and exacting per- 
son, of a mean and little nature, ignorant, and 
with no wish to improve ; and I grew to hate her 
and to wish she had never crossed my path. 

The Philosophical Society met every night in 
one house or the other, and I was always there. 
Judith Varcoe was always present, and now when 
the sessions were over I walked home with her, 
and we continued our conversations; for I had 
never yet dreamed that I was in love with her, as 
people regard the meaning of the word. I only 
knew that when in her presence I lived the full 
and perfect intellectual life I had so often longed 
for, and that when I was away from her I was but 
a simple machine capable of going through the 
daily duties laid out for me, and I had never 
thought for one moment that this superb woman 
would or could love me. We had met on the 
plane of intellect solely, and found true affinity 
only in that—so I thought. 

At last there came a time when it was clear to 
us both. I was not shocked, neither was she. I 
scarcely know how we came to know the state of 
our hearts, but at last we did know it, and both 
felt alike on the subject, and argued that Fate 
had done us a wrong which we were bound to 
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right. We were made for each other, perhaps 
were halves of a something which had existed be- 
fore, countless eons ago, and had resolved into 
the elements to be taken up in atomic masses and 
joined to other atoms, and thus one soul had been 
divided into two bodies, and—nothing should be 
allowed to stand in the way ef our union. 

Our union! When T admitted the possibility 
of that to my own consciousness I became almost 
mad with delirious joy. We who believed in no 
(rod, no laws that were laid down on the pretense 
of their being sacred ordinances, no authority 
from anything above or about us, we needed noth- 
ing more than the knowledge that we had found 
ourselves the two halves of a perfect whole—so I 
thought, and I believed she thought so, too. 

But Judith argued that, while we did not ac- 
cept the long-ago exploded beliefs of others, there 
was still a moral obligation to conform to the laws 
that society had set up as a safeguard for itself, 
and she told me in a few determined words that 
she considered marriage as the most exalted and 
binding of all moral obligations. 

I spoke of Milly and the children, and tried to 
say—I know not what now; but she coldly drew 
her arm from mine, and with the air of an out- 
raged queen she left me. 

I followed, and begged her to let our relations 
remain the same as they had been before, but she 
vouchsafed me no reply, and entered her home, 
leaving me standing there half mad. 

I went every night to the meetings which had 
given me so much pleasure before, but she was 
colder than ice itself to me, while she shed the 
light and warmth of her glorious beauty and in- 
telligence on others. 

I bore it as long as I could, and at last, one 
night as she was going home, I hastened to her 
side and said : - 

** What must I do ?” 

There was a silence as we walked along, until I 
thought she would never speak ; but at last she 
whispered : 

** She must die.” 

‘* Murder Milly ?” I gasped, staggering. 

‘In one sense, no. Listen well You feel 
what I do, that we can never be happy through 
all time now unless we can love each other. Do 
you know what the love of a woman like me 
means ? It means a wild delirium of joy and de- 
light that few human minds can imagine. What 
can the poor, pale, cold, passionless existence you 
have led heretofore show you now ? Nothing but 
hatred and disgust, and you would end in the 
same thing alone, as you woul.! do at my bidding. 
Only my way would be merciful, painless, swift, 
and you would lead her on for years, killing her 
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CAUGHT IN A BLIZEARD.— SEE PAGE 


A DAY WITH THE ROUND-UP.- 


by such slow degrees as to 
add torture on torture. 
Will you choose me, with 
all that Iam and can be to 
you, or will you choose her, 
as she has been and always 
will be ?” 

‘I do not understand,” 
I answer, faintly. 

“Well, I will make it 
clearer. I am now going to 
give you a fact, of which 
few know the extent and 
power. I do, for I have 
studied and practiced on it 
until—until—I_ know it is 
true, and you shall have the 
benefit of it. Listen well, 
with all your senses alert. 
Thoughts are things. With 
thoughts you can do all 
things. What you have to 
do is to think her to death.” 

“‘T know I must appear 
dull,” I said, ‘but tell me 
more clearly still.” 

‘Once more,” she an- 
swered, ** THOUGHTS ARE 
THINGS. 

“You know that we— 
that all things—are made 
up of atoms, and that these 
atoms, as Edison says,* 
and so many others agree, 
are possessed of energy and 
a certain amount of intelli- 
gence individually—at any 
rate, enough to adhere to- 
gether. Now, your wife is 
possessed of a certain 
amount of this atomic mat- 
ter, which adheres together 
and becomes a woman be- 
cause these atoms have 
sufficient energy to do so, 
and because they are in ac- 
cord to do so. 

** Suppose, then, that an- 
other element is introduced 
into her atomic existence 
which is totally at variance 
with it, opposed to it, de- 
termined to break it asun- 
der, to weaken the cohesive 


*Vide Edison on ‘ What is 
Life ?” in the New York J/erald. 
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force of these molecules ? In that case the whole 
mass of atoms must disintegrate, and she will be 
resolved into nothingness, or, rather, the eternal 
oneness of the universe.” 

“‘ But—but,” I cried, with a strange feeling, 
** Milly will be dead !” 

Judith waved her hand imperiously and con- 
tinued, as if I had not interrupted : 

**You say she is weak-willed, feeble in body 
and with little vitality. It should be easy. Now, 
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strong evil, and the atoms will lose their energy, 
and with that their cohesiveness and their intelli- 
gence become antagonistic toward each other, 
and instead of dwelling together in unity the 
whole structure falls asunder and flies off to build 
up other forms of life—and we will be happy.” 

‘* Have we a right to build our happiness on 
her death ?” I asked. 

*‘HWas your mind lost its vigor ? 
know there is no death ? 


Do you not 
There can be no death, 
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what you have to do is to stifle all your weak sen- 
timentalism about her, and remember only that 
your thoughts, as you send them ont of your own 
brain, are real, tangible things, powerful for good 
or evil as you will it, and think one constant, de- 
termined desire for her to die, and those thoughts 
will reach her, pierce, penetrate and enter among 
her minute atomic existences, and cause them, so 
to say, to quarrel among themselves and fly apart 
as if actuated by positive and negative poles. 
Thus the weak good will be overpowered by the 


nothing but change—everlasting, eternal change 
and the survival of the fittest. The serest leaf in 
the forest that is cut down by the frost will decay, 
but revive in another form; the lightest thistle 
down will in time become a part of another crea- 
tion, fairer, perhaps, than before. There is no 
death—only a change of life ; and if you free your 
wife from this existence, perhaps her reincarna- 
tion, or her new existence, whichever you may call 
it, will be on a far higher plane than it is now.” 
I was bewildered. 1 hardly knew what to say 
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or what todo. I thought of Milly, and somehow 
all the best of her qualities and all of her pretty, 
innocent ways seemed to rise up before me, and I 
tried to think of her candid eyes closed in death, 
and I could not bear it. But my brain was ina 
whirl, and we were at Judith’s door before I knew 
it. I think I could have broken off from it all if 
she had not asked me to go in, for the first time, 
and even then I hesitated—until she bent down 
and whispered, so that her breath burnt my cheek : 

‘‘Come in; we have much to say yet.” 

I followed her, and she lit the gas and sat down 
on a sofa, first throwing aside her long cloak, 
which was lined with some kind of white fur. 
She had on some sort of a gown, almost classic in 
its severe beauty, of a pale pink. How beautiful 
she was ! 

We sat down and talked. I cannot remember 
all that was said ; I only know that little by little 
the idea grew and took shape, and I began to feel 
my mind fill with vindictive thoughts, murderous 
thoughts, horrible thoughts, all centred toward 
Milly, whom I began to regard with hatred, as 
though she was an obstacle that must be put out 
of the way. 

I had never been alone with Judith before, ex- 
cept as I had walked with her along the streets, 
and now the subtle intoxication of her presence 
was almost too overpowering. 

Just then Judith turned to me with a deep, 
red gleam in the depths of her eyes, and put out 
her hands and took my face between them, and, 
leaning forward, kissed me on both eyes. Her 
lips were like flame itself ; and then she drew my 
head down, and for one brief, ineffable moment 
it lay against her snowy shoulder ; and then she 
arose quickly, and gathering up her cloak, drew 
it around her, saying, in a cold, metallic voice : 

* You know what you have todo. When it is 
done, and then only, I am yours. Now, good 
night, and aw revoir.” 

Was I to blame that I went mad, with the mem- 
ory of Judith Varcoe before my eyes, the perfume 
of her hair in my nostrils, the burning delight of 
ier kisses on my eyelids ? I could not have helped 
doing what I did. . 

I did not sleep that night. 
Milly was pale and cross. She would not speak 
to me. I felt as vindictively toward her as if she 
were my bitter enemy, and as I looked at her 
slender figure and thought of Judith Varcoe’s su- 
perb beauty I candidly wished her dead with all 
my heart. The feeling grew upon me. I felt it 
while about my business and coming home, and, 
above all, while in her presence. 

Watching over the sick children, or my contin- 
ual absences, seemed to have soured her, for, in- 


In the morning 
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stead of her old, bright cheerfulness, there was a 
look of settled gloom, and her eyes were nearly 
always red; but if I spoke to her she always 
snapped at me, until I really felt that I was doing 
a simple act of justice. 

One day something occurred that exasperated 
me greatly (I now seized upon all possible occa- 
sions to pick a quarrel, as I felt that gave me 
somehow a better right to do what I was doing), 
and in the midst of it I turned toward her, and 
if ever thoughts could kill mine were murderous. 
I know that [ said mentally over and over, ‘ Die ! 
!" feeling as though with every word I 
had shot a poisoned arrow into her heart. 

She looked at me with horror depicted in her 
pale face, and sank to the floor, unconscious, as a 
lily is withered in a frosty gale, and lay there. | 
fled, and remained shut in my library for hours. 
I cannot tell what a relief I felt when [ heard her 
voice later, and knew by that that she had only 
fainted. 

This was only the beginning of the end. She 
was fading away rapidly, and she was now little 
more than a living skeleton. I kept on with the 
same course of treatment, watching my work and 
gloating over it. 

One evening [ went to the first meeting of the 
season, at the same house where I had first met 
Judith, and she was there ; and oh, how radiantly 
beautiful! She had on some kind of a white 
gown that made her look like the living statue 
of a Vestal of ancient days. 


die! die 


Never had she been 

grand, so regally beautiful; but she looked 
cold, and as one who was wrapped and enveloped 
in a cloud of some new and sublime truth, and I 
could scarcely obtain from her a cold recognition. 
I bore this as patiently as I could, for I felt that 
this might easily be put on to deceive the world 
of society, of which she was a bright and shining 
star. ; 

When the evening was well advanced Judith 
took the floor as one in a trance, and such elo- 
quence, such a superb exhibition of knowledge of 
all the sublime truths wrung from strong men’s 
brains by years of endless toil, I shall never hear 
again. All were spellbound. 

She went home. alone in her carriage, for she 
was a rich orphan, and I received no response to 
my anxious glances. I walked miles that night 
before I could decide to enter my home, and 
when I did I found Milly sitting up sewing on 
something or other. She looked like a corpse as 
she sat there, and I flew out in a passion of in- 
vective at what I was pleased to term her spying. 
She answered no word, only picked up her work 
wearily, her eyes looking preternaturally large in 
the ghastly pallor of her wasted face. 


sO 
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The next day she could not rise in the morn- 
ing. I went into my study and sat down to 
think, and as the result of thought I left word at 
the family doctor’s, for I knew he could do noth- 
ing for her, and I did not want any gossip. 

There was no organic disease, the doctor said, 
but a sort of breaking down of her whole system. 
He left a tonic, etc., and added that she ought to 
have rest, a change of air, a little recreation, and 
then said he would call again in a week, 

I really cannot go into details about those last 
days, but in less than one week it was all over and 
Milly was no more, and three little children were 
erying for their mother, and I was in the house 
alone with her body. 

I could not bear it, and I called up the janitress, 
and she and a neighbor came and promised to 
stay while I went out on some ‘important  busi- 
ness.” 

‘© Poor man !” I heard them say as I was going 
out; “he feels bad enough now, though he did 
neglect the poor little saint so. It is always that 
way. They regret when it is too late.” 

[ could not keep those two last words out of my 
mind as I hastened on toward Judith’s home. It 
was barely seven o’clock, and I knew she would be 
there, and I must see her. I wrote, ‘‘ I must see 


you,” on a card, and waited in the parlor for her 


to come down. = I[ had beet kept at arm’s length 


long enough. She was mine now, and I had come 
through a terrible path to meet her, and had paid 
a great price ; and my passionate love surged up 
until my very brain was on fire as I thought of 
her peerless beauty and her towering mind. Oh, 
how [ loved her! How I longed for her presence ! 

At last she entered the room, but not as I had 
hoped, not as I had expected. There had come 
between us a something intangible but impass- 
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able, and I stood with my hands outstretched, de- 
nied speech. 

She smiled, a cold little smile, just such as a 
society lady can bestow upon a stranger, and said 
nothing. 

At last I could speak hoarsely. 

‘Judith, Judith, it is done! All is over, and 
I have come to claim your promise.” 

‘Promise! I do not understand you,” she re- 
plied, still keeping up that icy barrier. 

** Judith, you are only trying me! You cannot 
mean that, after all that has passed between us!” 

**T see [ must be plain,” she said, in a trench- 
ant tone, and with an air that brooked of no mis- 
take. ‘‘I hate, I despise you, and always have ; and 
if I have tolerated you, it was simply to prove my 
theory. I wanted a tool at once weak and strong 
—I found it in you. Through you I have proved 
my truth. And now begone, self-confessed assas- 
sin of a woman who had every reason to expect 
your tenderest care! Begone, I say! and never 
speak to me again. And for fear that you still 
may hope that I shall repent and recall you, know 
that I love another with all the powers of my be- 
ing—the one man of all the world for me, the man 
whose love will repay me for the degradation | 
have suffered in permitting your presence even 
while I knew you were giving your every thougl:t 
to force your wife to die.” 

**Be merciful !’ I gasped as I groveled at her 
feet. 

‘*Merciful! Were you merciful? I worked 
out my theory mentally ; you, in a practical way. 
I was a scientist, who knows no law but the re- 
quirements of science in the evolving of an idea 
to practice, and when done with the instrument 
we throw it away. Now go, and never let me 
see your face again !” 


SPRING. 


By WINETTE M, LOWATER. 


Up from the south comes a breath of balm, 
The sun stirs the blood like wine's soft fire ; 
The storm-bended trees stand erect in the calm, 
And the deep-hidden roots have a thrill of desire. 
North of the hedges light snow rifts are seen, 
Earth-soiled, and dark with the touch of decay, 
But the banks sloping southward are tinted with green, 
And the buds on the willow are velvety gray. 
Back to the north haste the white wraiths of death, 
And the earth feels once more Nature's life-giving breath ! 
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By 7. 


“Aut up! All up! All up! Breakfast !” 
Accompanied by a furious banging on a tin pan, 
this pandemonium brought me to a realizing 
sense of the fact that I was in a very strange 
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a few days, however, for I learned there was 
nothing whatever before 4 A. M. that would coun- 
terbalance the comforts of a warm bed. 

I had arrived late the night before with my 
friend, the owner of the ranch, and had had no 
opportunity of seeing+what a round-up camp 
“looked like until I-pushed aside the flaps of the 
tent and stepped out into the coldest morning 
I ever experienced in springtime. We were at 
an altitude of seven thousand feet, and the air 
was as keen as an October morning in New York. 

It was but 3:30 by my 
watch, and only the faint- 





est glimmerings over the 
high white bluffs on the 
opposite side of the river 
showed where the sun 
would rise by the time the 
bustling camp before me 
had breakfasted and was 





— a. ready to begin the long 


A COWBOY’S DWELLING. 


place, and that the blankets and bearskins where, 
but a moment since, I had been dreaming of 
home were decidedly preferable to the keen 
morning air that came through the open end of 
the tent. But I could dimly see the forms of the 
men hastily dressing and rolling up their camp 
beds, so judged it best to follow their example 
as rapidly as possible, for this was my first ex- 
perience in a cow camp, and I was desperately 
afraid I might miss something. I recovered in 





day’s work, Right in 
front, next the river, was 
the huge camp fire of logs 
on which the breakfast for 
thirty-five men was smok- 
ing, and the men them- 
selves, the cowboys about 
whom I had been dream- 
ing for months, were 
either warming and 
stretching themselves 
around it, or taking a 
hasty bath in the stream. 

Just at this moment 
the cook, a huge Texas 
darky, sententiously remarked that if that 
particular crowd wanted anything to eat they 
had better ‘* hustle round right smart.” My 
friend handed me a plate and cup from the 
mess wagon standing near, and I helped my- 

self from the steaming pots and kettles 
around the fire. 

Probably the fried steak, hot biscuit and black 
coffee straight would not have been relished so 
much on my own breakfast table at home, but 
in that bracing air one is almost like the Indians, 
who are said to usually eat anything they can 
bite. 

I was not so much occupied with the meal, 
however, but that I could look around me at my 
companions, 

Ever since, as a small boy, I had read of the 
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wonderful adventures of the “ wild cowboys of 
the plains” I had had the greatest curiosity to 
meet them. And now, with more than thirty 
genuine specimens almost touching me, I am 
frank to confess I felt none of the awe-struck 
sensations I had -always thought the occasion 
would warrant. They were for 

the most part young men, some —— 
apparently little more than 
boys. But the bronzed faces 
and wiry, athletic figures told 
of months of the most active 
life in the open air, and there 
was something in the keen eyes 
and easy carriage which showed 
there was that in them which 
has made their calling the syn- 
onym of daring recklessness. 

A few were regarding me curi- 
ously, but there was little said. 
All were trying to eat their 
breakfast in the shortest possi- 
ble time, and talking quietly 
about the day’s work. 

It had been gradually grow- 
ing lighter, and all at once the 
sun rose out from the white 
cliffs, lighting up the strangest 
and most beautiful picture I 
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white bluffs showed where the 
desert, an unbroken expanse of 
rugged ** bad lands” and alkali 
plains, stretched away for fifty 
miles to the Wind River Mount- 
ains, whose immense snow-clad 
peaks rose clear and distinct, 
seemingly not ten miles distant. 

Back of us was the soft gray 
of the broken foothills, and 
everywhere the creamy-white 
rocks, which the sun had paint- 
ed with every imaginable shade 
of rose color. The bright- 
green meadow where we were 
encamped had scattered over 
it clumps of cottonwood and 
willows, making it, in compar- 
ison with the, to me, universal 
desolation around it a veritable 
oasis. Our picturesque camp 
put just enough life into the 
scene to make it perfect. I 
have seen similar ones many 
times since, but never, I think, 
so beautiful as that. 

The tinkle of bells in the distance startled me, 
and it needed not the quick movements of the 
men as they hastily swallowed the last of their 
coffee and began overhauling riding rigs, buck- 
ling on revolvers and coiling up rawhide “ riatas,” 
or lassos, to convince me that the real work of 








ever saw. 
Just across the blue river the 
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the day was about to begin. Their preparations 
were hardly completed before down from a cafion 
came rushing the saddle horses, more than three 
hundred in number, with a great clanging of cow 
bells and cracking of long whips by the ‘* horse 
wranglers,” who all night long had been guarding 
them as they grazed in the hills. 

Now the quiet, determined-looking man my 
friend pointed out to me as the foreman makes 
his presence felt, and in a moment horses are 
rounded up on the flat, the men are assigned 
their mounts for the day, and everything is 
bustle and confusion. But a short time suffices 
for roping the animals from the herd and cinch- 
ing on of saddles, though not without many angry 
snorts and emphatic protests from the wilder 
At a few quick directions from the fore- 
man two of the men,spring to their saddles and 
sturt for the hills in a long, swinging gallop. 
Others follow, scattering out to sweep the entire 
district to be worked. 

I had been provided with a powerful bay, whose 
splendid limbs, heavy muscles and clear-cut, in- 
telligent head showed the points that made his 
sire famous as a steeple chaser on many a noted 


Ones. 


Kastern race course. For my friend is one of those 
modern ranchmen who believes in good horses. 
[am presented to my companion for the day, 
a tall, handsome young Californian, who stands 
holding a wild-eyed, nervous black that evidently 
has not seen many days’ hard riding since he was 
roaming over the hills at his own sweet will. 
Only asking if I am ready, 
hand on the pommel and disdaining stirrups, 


the * vaquero,” one 


springs to the saddle. 

Now squeal, rear, buck, throw yourself as you 
will, my black beauty, you will have to surrender, 
for you have found your master. At every bound 
the cruel Spanish spurs are sent home, and the 
rawhide “quirt” raises great ridges along his 
flanks. It is the finest exhibition of horseman- 
ship Lever saw. Sitting easily in his saddle, the 
lithe young fellow sways his body gracefully to 
the motion, and meets every move of the horse 
with the utmost nonchalance. 

With one final and unsuccessful effort to dis- 
mount his rider, the horse breaks for the hills, 
und I follow at the top of my speed. The black 
horse soon tires of his mad run uphill, and as 
1 pull in alofigside we settle down into a long, 
swinging, easy lope which reels off the miles won- 
derfully fast, without apparently the slightest 
fatigue to horse or rider. 

We scramble up the steep broken side of the 
«“mesa,” and strike off in the same unbroken 
gallop over the hard level gravel covered with 
loose rocks and a short growth of sagebrush. 


I have ridden all my life in the East, but never 
before experienced anything like this wild, free 
gallop over the foothills. 

The handsome, intelligent animal under me 
obeys every touch or word instantly, and takes 
the occasional clump of high brush or washout 
almost at a stride, without a stumble. Never have 
I seen anything that will compare with these 
mountain-raised horses for agility or endurance. 

Suddenly we stop, and my companion gazes in- 
tently at a few black dots I can barely distin- 
guish away off near the-hills. But even at that 
great distance he declares they are cattle; and 
sure enough in a few moments we see them 
plainly. Our orders are to drive in all we can 
find along the base of these hills, and to do this 
we must bunch up the cattle we can now see 
scattered along in little droves, quietly grazing. 

We separate to work from both sides of the 
little plain. ‘Taking a long circle, I come in at a 
** butte,” which marks the limit of our territory, 
and run right into a bunch of long-horned, wild- 
eyed coWs, 

With a snert, away they go, tails up, the little 
calves bobbing along behind. My horse is all 
alive i: an instant. Ears sharp forward, eyes 
watching the flying cattle longingly, I can feel 
him quiver with anxiety for the word that would 
send us after them over sagebrush, washout and 
But lam not 
and the cattle 
are taking the right direction anyway. 


badger holes at a breakneck pace, 
quite cowboy enough for that vet ; 

So I follow my instructions, riding along easily, 
looking sharply into every hollow, cafion and 
‘dry arroyo.” I find and start other small 
bunches after the first, and in a short time we 
come together with some three or four hundred 
cattle between us, and start them toward the 
camp. While we do not make half the progress 
we did in coming, still the riding is harder, for 
it is zigzag, twist and turn constantly from one 
side to the other of the herd, to keep them to- 
gether and moving. 

Suddenly out from a hollow to the right springs 
a bunch of antelope, their white plumelike tails 
streaming® out as they race with long, graceful 
bounds over the level mesa. ‘They are my first, 
and I am filled only with a wild desire to run 
them down; but another look shows clearly they 
are accumulating space far too rapidly for even 
my fleet mount, were he fresh, which he is not. 

Somehow, driving cattle is not half the sport it 
was, and when we come within sight of the camp 
once more, almost blinded by the stifling dust, 
and hoarse with shouting, I mentally vote that 
part of ranch life a decided bore. 

In consideration of my being a “‘ tenderfoot,” 
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we have been assigned the shortest ride, and 
arrive first at the round- “nil ground. Two men 
take our places; we ride in, and, unsaddling, 
turn our tired, foaming nfionad loose to join the 
**caviada” a little distance below. For, short as 
the morning has seemed, that peculiar long lope 
has carried us over thirty miles of rough riding. 

At different points clouds of dust show where 
the others are returning, and soon long files of 
lowing cattle come streaming down from the 
caiions, and join our bunch on the flat. 

The dusty men and streaming horses come 
trotting in, leaving only enough to keep the big 
herd from scattering. 

Dinner is waiting, and the foreman urges the 
men to hurry, “for it looks as though we would 
have sharp work this afternoon.” With a rush 
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the meal is bolted, fresh horses caught and sad- 
dled, and with a hurriedly rolled cigarette the 
men are off to the herd again, seemingly as fresh 
as in the morning. 

My own fresh mount is a steady old pony who 
enters, I find, with great satisfaction into our 
part of the work, which consists solely in keep- 
ing out of the way, and standing around watching 
the fun. Nor do I long for activity with the 
enthusiasm of the morning; my saddle is won- 
derfully hard, and the gait of my noble steed 
seems very like unto the emphatic movements 
of a pile driver, But we take our stand on a 
little knoll well to one side, and I soon forget 
everything in the interest and excitement of the 
scene spread out before me. 

The round-up ground is a stretch of hard 
gravel, level as a floor, with but few holes. Sur- 
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rounded by low hills, from my position, one can 
see every movement as in an amphitheatre. 

The herd of over six thousand bawling, restless 
cattle are crowding and pushing each other in the 
centre, surrounded bya circle of motionless horse- 
men. 

Down in the hollow in front is the foreman, 
mounted on a superb sorrel, surrounded by sev- 
eral men, the picked ‘‘ vaqueros” of the outfit. 
All are riding their best horses, and have thrown 
off coat and vest, having fringed leather ‘* cha- 
perajos,” or leggings, flannel shirt wide open at 
the throat, broad sombrero and the ever-present 
six-shooter in their belt. 

A few dismount, picket their horses well -back, 
and begin tearing up the big sagebrush on the 
hillside, a fire of whieh i is soon crackling merrily 
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and heating the branding 
cause those unsuspecting 
of discomfort. 

The rest ride slowly out, the big herd is moved 
to the further side, and a small bunch, possibly 
five hundred, cut from it and rounded up not far 
from the fire. 

Now begins the real work. The men are 
drawn in from the big herd, leading only enough 
to keep it together. Rawhide “ riatas” are taken 
down, and a man rides into the bunch swinging 
the loop round his head like clockwork. All at 
once he lets it go, carelessly it seems, so sudden 
is it; a quick turn or two round the horn of his 
Spanish saddle, and the horse wheels and comes 
trotting up to the fire, a stout calf bouncing like 
a rubber ball at the end of the rope. He protests 
with all his strength of voice and limb at this 


irous that will quickly 
infant bovines a deal 
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dragged in, this time by the 
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COWBOY HORSEMANSHIP. 


unceremonious measure, but the relentless noose 
has him fast and in a trice the men on foot have 
him down, a sharp knife has marked his ears, 
and the hot branding iron has imprinted my 
friend’s trade mark on him forever, with a sizzle 
and asmell of burning flesh that is far from pleas- 
Ile is 
released and trots off to the herd to find his 
mother, a bewildered and much-used-up indi- 
vidual. 


ant until one becomes accustomed to it. 


Before this one is fairly down another is 


hind feet, for so expert do 
these men become in the use 
of the rope, that they can 
catch an animal almost as they 
choose. 

In a short time everything 
is in full swing. Four horse- 
men are roping and dragging 
out the calves, and the faces 
of the men on the ground are 
streaked with perspiration, 
dust and blood. The air is 
filled with dust, smoke and the 
odor of burnt hair and flesh, 
while the bawling of the calves 
and their distracted mothers 
adds to the scene. 


seems 
the greatest confusion, but is 
(adda | inreality perfect order. Every 


man has his plece, and over all 

sits the foreman on his horse, 
quietly keeping count in his notebook of the 
brand and sex of each calf. <All at once a quick 
shout, ‘* Look out, everybody !” causes a scramble. 
A lean, vicious old Spanish cow, grown anxious 
at the piteous blat of her darling when the hot 
iron warmed his ribs, has 


dodged the herder and 
matters. Down through 
the smoke and dust she charges, her eyes flashing 


is coming to investigate 


fire; and the slender horns, sharp as a needle, 


look to me fully six feet long. No one on foot 
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waits to see what she wants : all spring out of the 
way cs she comes, too blind with rage to notice 
enyone, but circles round to the herd, where the 
cirlt of her calf pacifies her. 

No one seems to mind it much, and the fore- 
min counsels me, if I am ever caught too close, 
to lie down and let the cow run on over me. I 
mentally beg to be excused, judging the uncer- 
tuinty as to whether she would jump or not to be 
too great a strain on one’s nervous system. 

Her calf is about the last victim in this bunch, 
and now the me: drive them away around to the 
left over the divia. , to frisk over the hills as they 
choose until fall, when they will be rounded up 
once more to select and market the beef. 

Another bunch is separated and driven in, and 
the foreman tells me that now will come work 
that tries the mettle in men and horses. My 
friend has purchased a certain brand, or herd, 
that runs on the same range, and he wishes them 
marked as are his other cattle. They are princi- 
pally big wild steers, a different animal to handle 
from the little calves. As one of the men quaintly 
remarks, *‘ It’s a white horse of an entirely differ- 
ent color.” 

This work is usually done in strong corrals, but 
there are none handy, and the foreman goes on 
the principle that a steer in the herd is worth 
several skylarking over the hills. First the calves 
follow the same fate as the others, and after all 
the youngsters have passed through the fiery or- 
deal, as many as possible with their mothers are 
worked out and turned loose, leaving only a small 
bunch that includes the next lambs to be led to 
the slaughter. This is figuratively speaking only, 
for candidly they did not look very lamblike, and I 
had serious misgivings as to the leading process. 
Their long legs, powerful bodies, and particularly 
their long, sharp. slender horns, effectually dissi- 
pated any previous desire I may have had to be a 
Spanish bull fighter. 

Everyone pauses to rest a moment, and the 
ropers change their horses for fresh ones stand- 
ing near, *‘ cinching” their saddles until their 
horses fairly groan under the pressure of the heavy 
horsehair girth. They have hardly mounted 
when one of the wildest steers breaks through 
the line and starts for the main herd. Sending 
the steel into their horses’ shoulders, two riders 
start for him. The horses, the best in a great 
herd, fairly fly as they skim over the level ground 
and overtake him just in time. But he does not 
give up; he is fleet and quick, and dodges and 
turns, trying to rejoin the herd. Where would 
the fancy English hunting seat be now? The 
horses, trained to their work, twist, turn and 
dodge with him, now whirling in almost their 


own length, and again reined back on ‘lecir 
haunches, while the cowboys, sitting squarely, 
stirrups at full length, bend to the sharp curves, 
with never a glimpse of daylight over the saddle 
seat. 

Iie makes for the hills, is headed, and they 
sweep by within a few feet of us, the steer with 
head low, thoroughly scared, running for dear 
life. Close behind is the horse, straining every 
nerve, his breast white with foam, flecked with 
blood caused by the savage bit, and his rider—my 
handsome companion of the morning—his eyes, 
blazing with excitement, riveted on the flying 
animal, is whirling the riata around his head. 
Quicker than thought he has thrown it, canght 
the animal by its fore legs, and it comes to the 
ground with a crash sufficient to break every 
hone in its body, causing the horse, who has 
stopped and braced nobly for the shock, to plow 
long furrows through the sand. 

In a moment another rope is around his hind 
feet and the horses stretch him at full length, 
while the brand is. quickly burned on. When the 
ropes are loosened he gets up and trots tamely to 
the herd, a muc) sadder-looking and more lamb- 
like steer. 

The usually undemonstrative foreman nods ap- 
proval to the gallant ‘‘ cowpuncher.” who smiles 
at my enthusiasm as he dismounts and loosens 
the cinch to rest his panting horse. 

The remaining cattle are handled in the same 
manner, but without the excitement of the first, 
as none escape the close line of horsemen that 
forms a living corral. Then more calves, and so 
on, until just before sunset the last of the big 
herd are turned over the divide, and the long, 
hard day’s work is done. ‘Tired, dirty and hun- 
gry, men and horses come straggling slowly into 
camp. 

After supper, in the fading twilight, the men 
lounge around the big camp fire with pipe and 
cigarette, and I see the genuine cowboy as he is 
—an honest, reckless, whole-souled man, kind- 
hearted and generous to a fault, who would di- 
vide his last crust with, or give his life for, his 
friend—not the ruffianly desperado painted by 
so many Eastern papers. Of bad men and des- 
perate there are many on the frontier, but few of 
these will endure the hard work and moderate pay 
of the cow camps. 

Many are the yarns of the dangerous and excit- 
ing life, which only the combination of a camp 
fire with a remarkably vivid imagination can pro- 
duce, and I longed madly to see more of the wild, 
free life of these nomads of the mountains. And 
it has its fascination that only those who have 
lived it know. 
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But the camp fire burns low, and one by one 
the boys unroll their beds, and are soon sleeping 
the sleep known only to those leading an active 
life in this glorious mountain climate. 
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I snuggle down about the warm blankets, and, 
watching the stars so far above me in the clear 
air, before I know it am dreaming over again the 
stirring life of my first day with the round-up. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


WHEN the “ Fragments d’un Journal Intime” 
were published in 1882 and 1884 the book nat- 
urally aroused a good deal of interest, and called 
forth more than one criticism. Self-revelation is 
almost always attractive ; and when the self-re- 
vealed is one of such charm and distinction as in 
Amiel’s case, and is revealed so frankly and lav- 
ishly, and yet at the same time so delicately, it 
would be strange indeed if it failed of apprecia- 
tion. 

In all private journals, no doubt, there is a cer- 
tain monotony—a play with only one character in 
it cannot be expected to offer much variety—and 
Amiel’s Journal is no exception to the rule. Ile 
has astonishingly little to tell us of other people ; 
if he ever met well-known people he does not de- 
scribe them, and we may go through the whole 
of the diary, or the published fragments at any 
rate, without gaining the slightest idea of what 
the relations and friends with whom he spent his 
life were like. 

In Amiel’s diary the minor characters are not 
merely in the background : they simply do not 
exist. It is Hamlet alone pouring out to us his 
doubts and fears and hesitations and sorrows and 
regrets, but especially his doubts. There is no 
need of an Ophelia or a King or Queen, for there 
is no action; Amiel’s life has but very little 
change of scene, and hardly any other change, 
except the inevitable and nearly imperceptible 
change from youth to age. We see him always, 
and always alone. And yet the book is not so 
monotonous as. might be expected, and different 
people may carry away different impressions from 
it, as no three men, of any insight or imagination, 
will read quite the same character in the features 
of a portrait. We all carry away from a walk 
through a garden something of the same general 
idea, but the flowers we remember aro our own. 
So in Amiel, one man sees his moral purity and 
depth of religious feeling ; another is struck with 
his want of toughness, with his inertness, his tend- 
enecy to something like quietism ; another, like 
Matthew Arnold, thinks his literary judgment the 
really remarkable thing in the book. 

People have often wondered how Mark Pattison 
gained his great reputation while writing so little ; 


and I suppose his was a case just in point. Ilis 
deliberate and unwearying self-culture not only 
made him write the little he did write with such 
perfect freshness and vigor, but, to judge from 
Mr. Tollemache’s recollections, rendered him the 
most suggestive of talkers. Such a life is often 
counted to be wasted, but who can measure the 
unnoticed influence of the ripe conversation of 
the thinker of a lifetime ? 

Amiel’s mind was a far less powerful one than 
Mark Pattison’s, and he has sometimes about him 
a half-feminine note, very unlike anything in the 
eynical rector of Lincoln. He did not feel his 
university quarrels as bitterly as Pattison, and he 
contented himself with abjuring business without 
denouncing business. His sincere and deep re- 
ligious instinct, too, never existed in Pattison. 
Whether good sense was one of the rector of Lin- 
coln’s characteristics is a question about which 
there might be more than one opinion. But I 
think it is in some respects curiously conspicuous 
in Amiel. Many people, of course, would say 
that his whole attitude with regard to life and the 
world was just the very opposite of what good 
sense would dictate; but, putting that question 
aside, I think he shows in many matters, where 
orfe would hardly have expected it, great reason- 
ableness and great good sense. I do not wish to 
press this at all, but take him, for instance, on 
politics, a matter on which the literary recluse is 
certainly apt to talk nonsense. He does not hide 
from himself the ugliness of the political outlook. 

‘It is pleasant to feel nobly,” he says (January 
17th, 1865)—*‘ that is to say, to dwell above the 
stagnant fens of vulgarity. Manufacturing Amer- 
icanism, and the Cxsarism of the demagogue, alike 
lead to the multiplication of crowds ruled by ap- 
petite, applauding every new charlatan, vowed to 
the worship of Mammon and pleasure, adoring 
force, and force alone. *Tis a poor specimen of 
humanity, this ever-growing majority. Oh, let 
us remain faithful to the altars of the ideal !” 

And yet, while feeling the thing so intensely, 
he can go on to judge it quite quietly, without a 
trace of passion. ‘‘ Do I rebel against democ- 
racy ?” he asks. ‘‘ Not at all. Fiction for fiction, 
it is the least bad. Only it is well not to confuse 
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its promises with realities. This is the fiction ; 
democratic government demands that nearly all 
the electors should be enlightened, free, honest, 
patriotic. Now that is a delusion ; the majority 
is necessarily composed of the most ignorant, the 
poorest, the least capable ; and so the state, being at 
the mercy of chance and passion, always ends by 
succumbing one day or another to the rash condi- 
tions made for its existence ” (March 20th, 1865). 

One other thing is noticeable in Amiel: the in- 
sight which pierces behind the mask in matters 
of character, and the French gift of putting his 
(discoveries into and pointed language. 
Sometimes one seems to hear the very voice of La 
Rochefoucauld : ‘* Perhaps our systems are, after 
all, only the unconscious apology for our crimes, 
the giant scaffolding built to mask our favorite 
sin ;” or again: “A man becomes dévof through 
a thousand different reasons, through imitation 
and through eccentricity, through bravado and 
through respect for the world, through shame of 
the past and through terror of the future, through 
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pride and through feebleness, by way of pleasure 
and by way of punishment, in order to be able to 
judge others, and in order not to be judged him- 
self—in a word, through a thousand causes ; but 
it is only religion which can make « man really 
religious.” 

And “We ought to distrust our 
instinct of intervention, for sometimes the ap- 
pearance of solicitude for others is only a cloak 
for the desire to have our own way.” 

In this last instance we have still La Roche- 
foucauld, but something more as well ; his insight 
into our self-deceptions, but also a delicacy of 
conscience, a desire to be better, which he cannot 


once more: 


La Rochefoucauld discovers our most se- 
eret hypocrisies, analyzes them, like a man of 
science, and has done with them ; Amiel’s discov- 
eries are turned inward at once, with a view to 
purifying his own heart. The one is a penitent, 
always on the watch against his own failings, the 
other is simply a shrewd observer, noting those 
of others. 


claim. 





WiTH THE ROUND-UP.— A DUEL ON THE PLAINS.—— SEE PAGE 424. 
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MY MOTHER’S WAIST.” 


AND I. 


By BELLE Hunt. 


WE were sitting in my den, Ted and I, ‘ bay- 
ing the Dog Star,” as he calls it. 

It was midsummer, and neither of us had been 
able to read our titles clear toa hall room in a 
hotel at the seaside or in the mountains. The 
truth is, we Bohemians are about New York like 
Ouida’s Alsace and Provence peasants are about 
Paris. We'd rather starve here than grow fat in 
the country. 

We howl about the beastly hot weather, but 
when it comes to packing our traps and seeking 
some cooler, if less congenial, clime, we weaken. 
We suddenly remember that we have a lot of 
rustling to do between now and September ; or our 
trunk won’t hold all our traps; or our landlady 
shows symptoms of grumpiness about back board 
bills—or some trifle keeps us here. 

So here two of us sat, Ted and I, about as near 
ready for our outing as we were the Ist of June. 

Ted is an actor, and a ‘‘tough”—that is, he 
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calls himself, and allows me to call him, a tough ; 
but let us hear anyone else take such a liberty, 
and we’d do him up! * 

Ted isa genius. If nothing else proved it, his 
insouciance would. The way that fellow flies in 
the face of providence—that is, the managers— 
and stands in his own light generally, is worthy 
of a wing-clipped turkey when he makes his 
maiden effort to flyover his back fence on to that 
of his neighbor. Each gets there about as clum- 
sily, but surely. 

** What do you do it for, Ted ?” Lask. ‘No 
wonder you are always seedy, and can’t treat to 
anything more expensive than sarsaparilla! Why 
don’t you have some policy——” 

**Policy be hanged !” interrupted Ted, with 
the snarling privilege of an old dog who has lost 
his teeth. 

I—well, I bay the Dog Star some more from my 
one back window, and rake round in my heart to 
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see if I can find some blame for Ted’s general 
cussedness. 

I can’t. 

[I know—who so well ?--what a big, kind, soft 
heart beats under that old slick-buttoned vest ; 
and what a gentleness of breeding and blueneas 
of ‘‘good ole Virginny blood,” capers around 
under those long, fine, black hairs on his hands 
and wrists. 

I don’t blame him for anything ! 

He and I are agreed that a talent that wont 
push its way and hold its own against oppression, 
poverty and bad company isn’t in it at all. The 
heart knoweth ! 

We read Emerson, Ted and I. He tells us 
that ‘every promise of the soul hath indefinite 
fulfillment.” 

We believe it. 

I sew the buttons on Ted’s slicker, and he 
smokes cigarettes because they are cheaper than 
cigars, and we—wait. 

sy the way, my sewing on Ted’s buttons doesn’t 
indicate that we are married, or sister and 
brother, or anything of the kind. 

We are chums. 

We used to read even graver books than Emer- 
son in the South, before we had told anyone but 
each other that we were geniuses. 

We read Herbert Spencer one summer, in my 
hammock, and learned that ‘‘it is time the civ- 
ilized world stopped speaking of man and woman 
as if they were representatives of different spe- 
cies. 

We didn’t stop, because we had never begun. 

We had never thought that because one of us 
was a girl and the other a boy our brains, hearts, 
aspirations and dependencies could not be the 
Somehow, without the help of Mr. Spen- 
cer or anyone, Ted and I, as two moral and in- 
tellectual entities, just fitted—like those stacks of 
little tin pails one sees cooped over each other in 
the windows. Whenever I was a little small in 
one direction Ted cooped over and made it even, 
and vice versa. 

We were good comrades, that is all. 

We didn’t ask each other questions. 

We took each other on faith. 

Ted boards in an actor’s rendezvous up on 
Twenty-fourth street, and I, looking through the 
hole in some of the millstones that Ted tells me, 
can see a good sprinkling of depravity of oppor- 
tunities, if not the embracing of them. 

I guess Ted embraces when he feels like it. 

Such expressions as ‘‘ Rush the growler,’ 
‘Tip the wink,” “Giving me the jolly,” and 
** Kidding me,” crop out in our offhand chats. 

These accord with Ted’s red eyes, insatiable 
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thirst for ice water, and fluctuating flushes and 
flats of pocketbook. 

I don’t say anything. 

I make him a limeade when he asks me for the 
third glass of ice water, and request him to lend 
me some money when he has a flush. 

The first time he hasn’t any cigarettes to smoke, 
or complains of its being much too hot to walk, 
I remark : 

‘** By the way, old fellow, I came near forget- 
ting to hand you back that ten I borrowed.” 

I hand it back—the identical bill he loaned me. 
Of course he doesn’t know the difference. He 
kicks about my being so “ allfired squeamish,” 
and begs me to keep the “ blanked measly rag.” 

Well, as I began to tell, in one of these 
chummy chats of ours, when I had got through 
telling Ted what a glorious tragedian he is going 
to be, and he had retaliated by confidently pre- 
dicting the date of my assumption of the places 
of Aspasia, George Sand, George Eliot, and the 
rest of the brainy women, we veered round to 
topics more abstract, and got on to the difference 
between happiness and gratified ambition. 

‘Ted and I generally agree too well for an argu- 
ment. 

I said: ** Ted, you’re ambitious, and you're 
gratifying your ambition, but you are not happy. 
Every day of your life you’re getting nearer to 
the thing you want, but you are no nearer con- 
tentment—which is the closest synonym for hap- 
piness—than you were in the old days of country- 
town clerkship and moth star-yearning. ‘Tell 
me, were you ever happy ? Did you ever know a 
moment of unalloyed happiness ?” 

Ile took out another cigarette, rolled it between 
his thumbs and forefingers, pinched off the pro- 
truding ends of tobacco, and said: ‘* Y-e-s!” 
Then he lighted the weed, putting one end in the 
gas jet and pulling away at the other, his pompa- 
doured, jet-black hair bristling out in risky prox- 
imity to the flame, and the hot glare giving his 
big dark eyes and slightly freckled Roman nose : 
positive Mephistophelian expression. It may have 
been because this made him look so fierce that he 
appeared, by contrast, so gentle and tender-eyed 
when he leaned back in the starlight by the win- 
dow. ° 

Ted’s mouth is his salvation. It is as mobile 
and sensitive as a woman’s, and always in view, 
pleading for the rest of his face, on account of 
the clean shave which his profession necessitates. 

I knew by his looks that he was groping around 
in his past. 

‘** Tell me about it,” I said. ‘* Was it when you 
were so stuck on Jennie Robbins, or re 

‘““No,” he said, unaccentedly, never relaxing 
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the tender, reminiscent cast of his countenance. 
‘**That sort of love scorches and blisters! I’m 
going to tell you about a love that lies on the 
heart like the dew on a rose in a summer night.” 

I hitched my chair around where it could rock 
noiselessly, softly, with my back to the light. 

‘Would you ever have thought that Eugene 
was a cripple once ?” he asked. 

“Not 

“Well, he was. When I was a kid,” Ted went 
on, ‘‘I was dead gone on having a brother. I 
had sisters of all ages, sizes and colors, but no 
brother. I had an unquenchable desire to be 
called ‘ My big brother,’ and looked up to! I 
hired unclassified hoodlums at the free school to 
play my brother. Over these quasi younger sci- 
ons of the house of Ted I dominated ruthlessly, 
delightedly. 

‘At last, when I was seven years old, a boy 
baby came to our house. I'll never forget my 
sensations the morning I went into my mother’s 
room and saw the little bundle of flannel and 
pink putty, the cocoon out of which my brother 
was to come. 

‘‘My father was a very religious man. He 
knelt by my mother’s bed, and thanked God for 
this son of his old age, quoting a lot of stuff 
about Abraham and Isaac, which impressed me 
terribly. I felt as if the child was—a special or- 
der, as it were. 

*‘T could hardly wait for him to grow by nat- 
ure’s slow process.” 

‘*T made him stand alone so early that my 
mother had serious apprehensions of his being 
bow-legged. 

**T discovered his first tooth, and rubbed it 
through with the handle of my barlow knife be- 
fore it was ready to sprout. 

‘*T clasped his little doll-baby fingers on the 
round of a chair, holding them there, dragging 
the chair along, and coaxing him till he followed 
it and me. 

**T lay sprawled on the floor for hours, my face 
uplifted to his as he sat alone, my lips repeating, 
‘Buddie, Buddie, Buddie,’ until he said it un- 
consciously. 

‘*T begged my mother to put him in trousers 
before he was knee-high to a duck, and prayed 
God—who seemed to have had such a big hand in 
making him—to work on her obdurate heart. 

‘*T taught him everything I knew, and a good 
deal more. He was as docile and smart as a trick 
puppy ! 

‘* At length he went to school with me. It was 
the proudest moment of my life. I’m sure I'll 
not be that proud when I play Hamlet to a 
Broadway theatre ! 
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‘*T carried him on my back till we came in 
sight of the playground, then made him walk 
beside me, and told the boys that was my brother ! 

‘‘T fought for him; I lied for him to keep the 
teachers from punishing him ; I went hungry for 
him, giving him my share of the lunch, persuad- 
ing him to eat more than he wanted, hoping it 
would make him grow faster. 

** He did grow, mind and body. 

**Qne day, when he was about seven years old, 
he and some other little fellows were playing on 
the grass, and he fell, or one of them pushed him, 
across a baseball bat. It bruised his spine. No 
one noticed it much. He cried a little, as any 
child would ; my mother rubbed it with linament, 
or something of the kind, and he seemed all 
right. 

**Not long after that, however, he was taken 
with terrible pains in his back and limbs. Doc- 
tors were called in, and pronounced it inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. ‘They seemed unable to do him 
any good, and my mother and father took him toa 
celebrated physician in D . There they met 
with the same failure of relief. Then began a 
pilgrimage to springs, specialists, even faith cures, 
the child resting only under the influence of opi- 
ates, and his poor little body drawing and warp- 
ing into a monstrosity. His legs were drawn 
back like this”—poor Ted threw away the cig- 
arette and got down on the floor to illustrate, his 
face unconsciously repeating the remembered con- 
vulsed and pinched expression of suffering—** his 
spine was bent so, his breast touched the floor, 
his head sunk between his shoulders, and he 
walked on his hands sprawled out behind him. 
God ! it was pitiful! It was the first skeleton in 
our closet. We had never had even death, afflic- 
tion or sorrow. It crucified me! My childhood 
withered and died with,that little body. 

‘About this time my second sister married. 
Her husband was a man of considerable means—a 
rough, rustling sort of a fellow, but with a heart 
in him like Christ’s. Ile had entered into our 
feelings about the child from the first. By this 
time my father had spent nearly all his available 
means, taking the child, and his mother to care 
for him, to such expensive places as Hot Springs. 
Eureka, White Sulphur, Manitou, which, added 
to extortionate bills of doctors at each place, hac 
taken piles of money, as you can imagine. 

** My brother-in-law was a drygoods merchant. 
and was on the eve of starting to New York to 
buy goods. ‘Let me take ’Gene along,’ he said, 
‘and see what the hospitals can do for him.’ So 
it was decided he should go, my mother not to 
accompany him, on account of the expense. 

“Mr. B set off, alone and unassisted, with 
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the helpless, pitiful little thing in his arms, and 
we felt as though it were the hearse. 

«Then came a letter from Mr. B——. It was 
not rheumatism at all, but a hurt of the spine. 
Could my mother recall any such hurt ? 

‘«* Then we remembered the fall on the bat. 

“The doctors said they could cure him, aud 
he was left in their care. 

«‘ You can imagine our suspense at home. 

“Three, six months passed, bringing encour- 
aging reports. About the eighth month, we were 
told to come or send for him. Mr. B—— went. 

‘“‘We hardly slept or ate till his return. A 
telegram announced their arrival on the ten-thirty 
train at night. My father walked about the halls 
and rooms, his lips always moving in prayer. 

‘*My mother sat by the fire, weeping now and 
then, we children huddled about her knees, won- 
dering how tall "Gene would be; what would he 
think of Mamie’s baby; how long would he 
have to use crutches 

** At last the train whistled, away out of town 
in that deep cut by the graveyard. It seemed to 
say, ‘ W-h-e-w! Ilere’s your boy ! 





**Our hearts outbeat the seconds on the big old 
clock. 

‘Then came a cab, jostling over the cloddy 
street, and stopping at ovr gate. 


‘* My father flung the door open, and a flood of 
lamp and fire light bathed the porch. 

** Some one, too slight and small for Mr. B , 
jumped out of the cab and came running up the 
steps. 

‘Tt was "Gene! 

** No crutches ! 

**°Gene, as tall and straight and lithe as an In- 
dian child. 

** He flung his little arms around my mother’s 
waist, his pretty, fair face—as fair as an angel’s 
from such long confinement—uplifted to hers, 
and glorified in the red light. 

* Then he came to me. 

** Buddie !’ was all he said. 

**T—I said nothing, but—that was my happy 
moment.” 

[had forgotten that we had been talking about 
happy moments. 

I had carried that sweet little pain-racked body 
all through Ted’s story. 

I was weak and faint, but I stood up and went 
over to Ted. 

I took his big, black, bushy head up against 
my heart as I stood by his chair. 

The Bohemians up on Twenty-fourth Street 
and ‘the debased condition of the stage’ won’t 
hurt you, Ted!’ I said, proudly, 
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Ir, at the dawning of the day, 
An echo on thy sense shall steal, 
Then like a perfume bear away 
The message it does not reveal, 
Believe that fleeting voice to be 
The hymn that in my heart awakes, * 
To know this world where morning breaks 
Somewhere embosoms thee. 


If, in the throbbing hush of noon, 

A rapturous calm thy soul pervade, 
Or rest from out the risen moon 

Descend on thee through evening's shade 
[I would not wish that spell to cease, 

Nor bid thee earthward turn thine eyes ; 

But only feel that here arise 

Petitions for thy peace. 


If thou art 
I ask not where thy joy hath birth, 
Nor even at thy wish would stay 


lad, if thou art gay. 
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To cast a shadow on thy mirth. 
Only in sadness would I be 
Of thy remembrances a part 
An answer to thy inmost heart, 
Perchance to comfort thee. 
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Or if thou still wouldst have me near, 
Responsive to thy spirit’s call, 

Let it be when upon thine ear 
The ebb and flow of music fall. 

Then may I speak, and not in vain 
Then tell thee all that lies so deep, 
While o’er thy soul each word shall sweep 

On some rich chorded strain. 


If ever in that silent land, 

Beyond the bowered gates of sleep, 
An unseen guide shall take thy hand 

And in sweet paths thy footsteps keep, 
Wish not the day with garish beams : 

Thy heart confiding cannot fail 

To tell thee, in that far lost vale, 

Who comes to thee in dreams. 


It may be some wild autumn night, 
It may be some bleak April dawn, 
That thou shalt hear a whisper light, 
And listen sadly when ‘tis gone. 
Oh, let no longer mourning dwell 
Than when, from wafting wings of death, 
Returns to thee my last faint breath 
To bid thee, dear, farewell. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
By ARTHUR 


Tue American dramatist is the natural out- 
come of the extraordinary interest that Ameri- 
cans are taking in the stage. 

At no time in its history was the theatrical 
business so profitable as it is to-day. The actors, 
more numerous than ever, are paid twice as well. 
In New York city alone the number of theatres 
has been nearly doubled in the last ten years. 
There is no business that returns so much for 
vapital invested. And it is only logical to pre- 
sume that in ten years from now the theatre- 
going public will be nearly three times as large. 

More theatre goers and more theatres mean 
more plays. Good plays 
require brains—a hi gh- 
priced commodity when 
employed in the service 
of Thespis—and so it is 
that no other profession 
or career to-day holds out 
so brilliant a future or re- 
ward as that of the dra- 
matic author. Yet how 
diflicult the apprentice- 
ship to the craft is may 
be inferred from the fact 
that out of a population 
of over sixty millions 
only twelve or fifteen men 
and one or two women 
have recognized standing 
as playwrights. 

Twenty-five years ago 
this article would have 
been impossible. We had 
no playwrights. There were, indeed, men who 
constructed things that they called plays, and 
which satisfied the taste of the day, but they 
were not dramatists as we understand the word. 
The theatres were either given up wholly to the 
romantic Irish dramas supplied ad libitum by John 
Brougham, Dion Boucicault, the elder Wallack, 
and one or two others, or else they were devoted to 
English farces and comedies—borrowed or stolen 
by American managers. That the day would come 
when an American would write a good play on an 
American subject—a play which, in artistic merit, 
could be compared with the works of foreign 
writers—such an idea was never dreamed of even 
by the most optimistic. 

But better days were in store for the American 
theatre. The better classes of the community 
began to patronize it more extensively, and the 
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vocation of the actor changed from that of a 
vagabond to that of a gentleman. The new au- 
diences were more critical than the old. Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s ** Colleen Bawn,” and Mr. 
Brougham’s ‘ Eileen Oge,” if not entirely for- 
gotten, have been at least relegated to the Bow- 
ery. The opportunity of the American dramatist 
had come. 

To-day the American dramatist exists, and none 
disputes his presence, but the position he holds 


has not been won without a hard struggle. Long 


after the demand for new and better plays set in, 
and, indeed, up to quite recently, the American 
playwright has had a hard 
fight for a hearing. 


He 
has had to compete with 
foreign writers (strange 
to say, no theatrical man- 
ager believes in a protect- 
ive tariff), who of late 
years have provided many 
of the American theatres 
with plays. Managers 
like A. M. Palmer, Au- 
gustin Daly, the Froh- 
mans, Daniel and Charles, 
have preferred to pur- 
chase the American rights 
to foreign successes rather 
than risk money on un- 
tried American work. 
The native playwright has 
bitterly resented this, and 
a constant feud between 
American authors and 
American managers has been the result. The 
dramatists accused the managers of bad patriot- 
ism, and urged that it was their (the managers’) 
fault if there were no good American plays ; the 
managers riposted that all the native plays they 
had examined were rubbish. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the native writer and the future of our 
native drama, many of these foreign successes 
have failed here. What suits London, Paris or 
Jerlin does not necessarily suit New York, and 
the consequence has been a decided reaction in 
favor of homemade plays. 

During these last two years American work- 
manship has been fully vindicated by Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas’s charming play ‘ Alabama.” 
The play, originally called “ Talladega,” had Jain 
for six years in Mr. Thomas’s trunk, when Mr. 
Palmer’s attention was drawn to it. Mr. Thomas 
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had previously been very successful 
with his little curtain raiser, ‘* A 
Man of the World.” Mr. Palmer read 
Talladega,” and liked it, but he 
hesitated to produce it. Here was « 
play distinctly American—American 
scenes, American characters, Ameri- 
can sentiment. Yet Mr. Palmer 
doubted whether it would suit Ameri- 
can audiences. Finally he suggested 
that ‘‘ Alabama” be substituted for 
“Talladega,” and the play was pro- 
duced, with triumphant results for 
both manager and author. 

Mr. Augustus Thomas is an Ameri- 
can, and about thirty years of age. 
One of his ancestors carried arms 
against the English during the Rev- 
olution. His youth was passed in the 
South, where, almost unconsciously, 
he became familiar with the types so 
faithfully delineated in his play. 
Later in life he became connected 
with the St. Louis press, and soon 
made a reputation in that city as one 
of the best of its newspaper reporters. 
He was also some time in Kansas 
City, where he started a small paper 
called the Mirror, which he illus- 
trated as well as wrote. Mr. Thomas 
came to New York about three years 
ago. He wrote “A Man of the 
World,” and Mr. A. M. Palmer was so 
pleased with the dramatic ability 
shown in that little play that he 
made him an offer to join the literary 
staff of the theatre, an offer which 
Mr. Thomas accepted. 

[asked Mr. Thomas the other day 
what he considered the first essential 
to a play to insure its success. “ The 
humor in it,” he replied. ‘The 
American people,” he went on, ‘* want 
to laugh. The laugh is to be found 
wherever they are. At a_ political 
meeting, at a banquet, in Congress, 
there is no successful speech that has 
not its laugh. Watch two men talk- 
ing on the street; it will not be long 
before they joke. We are a jesting 
people, and the play that does not re- 
flect that peculiarity will not be recog- 
nized by Americans as an American 
play.” 

Mr. Thomas's work is exceedingly 
dainty. Some of his lines may almost 
claim to be poetic prose. He has a 
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faculty for observation, and his sense of humor 
is keen, ‘There is nothing remarkable in the 
plays he has given us up to the present time, 
but they show a talent for dramatic writing which 
leads us to believe that before long Mr. Thomas 
will sueceed in writing even a better play than 
* Alabama.” 

Two other American plays that have equaled 
** Alabama” in popularity are Mr. Bronson Iow- 
ard’s Shenandoah,” and Mr. William Gillette’s 
* Held by the Enemy.” 

Mr. Bronson Howard, by priority of age and 
dramatic suecesses both, stands at the head of 
American dramatists. His play ‘* Saratoga,” 
produced in 1870, was the first comedy of its class 
written by an American on an American subject 
to be successful. 

Mr. Howard was born in Detroit, Mich., in 
1842. He was named Bronson after the senior 
partner in an old Oswego firm of which his father 
was a member. He received a liberal education 
and was intended for the law, but his evesight 
gave way, and he embraced journalism as a pro- 
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fession. In 1867 he joined the staff of the New 
York Avening Gazette, and later the Hvening 
Mail, the Tribune and the FLvening Post. In 
1875 he went to England, and for several months 
contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette. While on 
a second visit to England, in 1880, he was mar- 
ried there to the sister of Charles Wyndham. His 
first play, ‘‘Saratoga,” was followed by ** Dia- 
monds,” which had a prosperous run of fifty-six 
nights. In 1878 he produced ‘* Hurricanes,” a 
play adapted from the German, and in the follow- 
ing year came ** The Banker’s Daughter,” a free 
adaptation of Auguste Vacquerie’s play ‘* Jean 
Baudry.” ‘* Wives,” another French adaptation, 
followed ; then came the suecessful ‘* Young Mrs. 
Winthrop,” and ** One of Our Girls.” In 
Mr. Howard wrote **The Henrietta,” which has 
remained as one of the most successful of Amer- 
ican plays ; and two years later came ‘‘ Shenan- 
doah,” which secured his fortune. The success 
of this now familiar war play has been extraordi- 
nary, and, like most other successes, nobody 
placed much value on it before it was produced. 
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Several shrewd and experienced managers of this 
city read the play, and rejected it. It was finally 
produced at the Boston Museum, in the latter 
part of the season of 1888-89. 
ton was nothing extraordinary—in fact, it almost 
failed ; but there was a man in the audience who 
saw great possibilities in it, and that man was 
Charles Frohman. At that time Mr. Charles 
Frohman was not the important man in matters 
theatrical that he is now. It was his purchase of 
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** Shenandoah,” and his subsequent success with 
it, that placed him in the front rank of the man- 
agers of this country. Mr. Edward 8. Stokes, of 
the Hoffman House, advanced the capital ; and 
Mr. Stokes does not regret his enterprise. ‘‘ She- 
nandoah ” was produced at the Star Theatre, New 
York, early the following season, and was suc- 
cessful beyond all expectations. It received the 
indorsement of the military and civil authorities, 
and the late General Sherman was one of the 

















MISTRESS PAGE'S COTTAGE.— SCENE OF ACT I. OF AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S PLAY, ‘‘ ALABAMA.” 
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most industrious of its press agents. At one time 
no less than five ‘‘ Shenandoah” companies were 
organized and sent out on the road. But this 
wonderful success was bad for the American 
drama in many ways. It gave Mr. Iloward a 
fortune, and thus deprived us of his pen. Asa 
manager said to me recently: ‘‘The best and 
only incentive to write a good play is an empty 
stomach.” Mr. Howard is not industrious. As 
far as playwriting is concerned, he is practically 
out of the race, and is contented to rest on his 
past laurels. Other plays may come from his pen, 
but they will come slowly. Mr. Iloward’s time 
is divided between New 
York city, New Rochelle 
and London, in which last 
city he is as much at home 
as he is here. 

Mr. William Gillette, the 
author of that other famous 
war play, ‘‘ Held by the 
Enemy,” is more ‘of an 
adapter than a playwright. 
In fact, he has done so 
much adapting that it is 
difficult to estimate his 
worth as a dramatist. 
**]Ield by the Enemy” had 
one strong situation, but 
the greater part of it was 
commonplace. Its great 
success, like ‘* Shenan- 
doah,” was owing rather to 
the subject than to its 
treatment. Mr. Gillette 
prefers to turn to the for- 
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eign drama for inspiration rather than trust to 
his own resources. Nearly all his plays are of 
German origin—for instance ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary,” and ‘* All the Comforts of Ilome.” 
‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,” of course, is French. 
And apropos of these adaptations, I regret to 
say that Mr. Gillette, or his manager, which is 
the same thing, sometimes attempts to palm 
them off as original, precisely as the good old 
dramatists in England used to do forty or fifty 
years ago. The only difference is that the Eng- 
lish dramatists succeeded in sinning undetected, 
while Mr. Gillette gets found out every time. 

Another dramatist whose 
name is equally prominent 
before the public, and who 
is equally ready to turn to 
foreign sources for inspirs- 
tion, is Mr. Henry C. De 
Mille. 

Mr. De Mille was original- 
ly intended for the church. 
He was born m Washington, 
N. C., in 1853. After the 
war he came North for his 
education, and in 1879 re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. 
He began to study for the 
Episcopal Church, but, 
through stress of circum- 
stances, was compelled to 
forego this ambition and to 
earn a livelihood by teach- 
ing in Brooklyn. Some 
years later he became at- 
tached to the staff of the 
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Madison Square Theatre, under Dr. 
régime, as a reader of plays, 
apprenticeship to his present career. 
play was entitled ** Delmer’s Daughters,” 
produced in 1883. In 1887 began that partner- 
ship with David Belasco to which the stage owes 
‘The Wife,” ‘Lord Chumley,” ‘The Charity 
Ball,” and “Men and Women.” This last play is 
considered Mr. De Mille’s best work. ‘ The Lost 
Paradise,” a free adaptation of Ludwig Fulda’s 
* Das Verloren Paradies,” merely shows Mr. De 
Mille to be a skillful manipulator of other people’s 
By this time Mr. De Mille probably regrets 
having allowed this play of Fulda’s to be an- 
nounced and billed as “Henry C. De Mille’s 
greatest triumph.” 

However, Mr. De Mille has no need to adapt 
plays. His work shows a talent for dramatic 
writing which is full of promise. The third act 
of ** Men and Women ” was exceedingly strong, 
and a credit to its author. Mr. De Mille writes 
well, and knows how to keep his audience inter- 
ested. At present he is more occupied in mak- 
ing money than in endeavoring to write good 
plays. When he is satisfied with the size of his 
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bank account we may look for better 
and more artistic work. 

Another culprit is Mr. De Mille’s late 
partner, Mr. David Belasco. The an- 
nouncement in the papers that ‘* Miss 
Helyett ” is ** David Belasco’s brightest 
comedy ” must have surprised those 
who knew that ‘* Miss Helyett ” 
written by Maxime Boucheron, and 
Englished by W. H. Burnand, the ac- 
complished and witty editor of the Lon- 
don Punch. Mr. Belasco’s share in thie 
production at the Star Theatre was the 
staging of the play, which, to do him 
he did far better than his Eng- 
lish or French colleagues. Mr. Belasco 
is entitled to rank among our best play- 
wrights. not write artistic 
plays, but he writes plays that the 
theatre-going public want to see. From 
that point of view he is the best man 
writing for our stage to-day. Belasco 
has a genius for stage effect. The 
jective Jelascoesque will probably figure 
in a‘future theatrical dictionary. Mr. 
Belasco was a great factor in the reputa- 
tion that Mr. De Mille has made as a 
playwright. 

Another familiar name to the theatre- 
going public is that of Sydney Rosen- 
feld, co-author of ** The Senator.” Mr. 
Rosenfeld was born in Richmond, Va., 
His literary tastes developed early, and 
he entered journalism when very young. He 
began to write librettos and plays, but 
for a long time everybody refused to take Mr. 
Sydney Rosenfeld seriously. But the material 
was there, and Mr. Rosenfeld to-day is one of 
the most successful men writing for the stage. 
All his plays are faulty in construction, which 
explains why he is always seen to better ad- 
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vantage when working in collaboration. He 
believes thoroughly in keeping an _ andience 


amused, and he has a genius for saying bright 
things drolly. Among the plays he has written 
are “The Lady, or the Tiger?” “A Possible 
Case,” ‘* The Stepping-stone,” ‘‘ The Whirlwind,” 
and “The Club Friend.” He collaborated with 
the late Mr. D. Lloyd in the production of ‘* The 
Senator ”—or, rather, completed that play, which 
was left in an unfinished condition by the death 
of Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Rosenfeld is a hard worker, 
and deserves the success that is his to-day. 

The writers I have mentioned so far are 
most successful of our dramatists. They 


che 
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the best, if plays are to be judged as literature. 
best writers are waiting for that millennium 
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of the drama when thoughtful plays will be asked 
for by the public. Their names are less familiar 
to the great public, but are ac- 
quainted with their work they represent the solid 
foundations on which the Americ..n drama of the 
future is to be built. 

" oremost among these men—all ////érafeurs in 
the true meaning of the term—is Henry Guy 
Carleton, soldier, poet, journalist and dramatist. 
Carleton is the son of the late General James II. 
Carleton, United States Army, and was born at 
Fort Union, New Mexico, in 1856. Ie received 
an excellent education, and graduated from Santa 
Clara College, California, in 1871. Two years 
later Grant appointed him second lieutenant in 
the Kighth United States Cavalry, with which 
regiment he made the campaign of 1873-74 
against the Apaches, the Comanches and other 


to those who 


hostile Indian tribes. In 1876 Mr. Carleton left 
the service and became associate editor of the 
New Orleans 7'imes. Shortly afterward he won 


two gold medals offered in a literary contest, and 
in 1878 carried off from three hundred and sixty 
other competitors a gold medal offered for the 
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best poem expressing the gratitude of the South 
to the North for assistance given during the epi- 
demic of yellow fever. In 1882 Mr. Carleton 
came to New York, and for some time was con- 
nected with the New York Times as editorial 
writer. Later on he became editor of Life. His 
first play was a tragedy in blank verse entitled 
**Memnon,” for which the “—— MeCul- 
lough paid %5,000. The second, ‘* Victor Du- 
rand,” produced in December, 1884, at Wallack’s 
Theatre. ‘‘ Victor Durand” is the. only play of 
Mr. Carleton’s so far that has been 
Ilis recently written ‘* Ye Earlie Trouble,” a 
play of the Revolution, and produced early this 
season at the Boston Museum, has not been seen 
here yet. ‘* The Pembertons,” a play written for 
J. M. Hill, was a failure. ‘‘ The Lion’s Mouth,” 
a beautiful romantic play in blank verse, almost 
failed for lack of adequate interpretation. 

Mr. Carleton is one of the best-informed men 
writing for the In spite of a defective 
speech, he is always interesting, and can talk cx- 
haustively and authoritatively on every possible 
topic. His play ‘‘ Memnon” is a beautiful work, 
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successful, 


stage. 
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I may be pardoned if I quote the following few 
lines from this beautiful work : 


“ Memnon, the Archprophet of Egypt, taken prisoner, en- 
ters, wounded, delirious and in chains. He is supported 
by his page. 

‘‘Memnon. What place is this? Why crowd these 
wolves upon us ? 

Am Iso soon to die? Peace on thee, boy. 

** Pace. Oh, should you die——- 
. ‘* Mem. In her perennial spring, 

What careth the world? Not sooner shall we fall, 

Poor leaves, misused in an ungrateful autumn, 

But this great virile tree will bud anew 

With men of lustre. Man endureth not 

No more than doth his shadow in a glass : 

And such is vanity. 

oe * oF + * * 
‘* Mem. How? Thou laugh'st! Laugh on; 

Time waiteth not; and soon our feet shall stray 

From these sweet summer fields to wintry death.— 

Thou’rt sobbing. What! for her? This cheek’s not wet.— 

SYDNEY ROSENFELD. How many tears our hearts may weep, the while 

Our pride-ruled eyes are dry as deserts !— 
and is entitled to hold a high place among the How gentle was her hand! Oh, but her voice, 
gems of dramatic literature. The sole reason Whose music, could the precious sound be coined, 
it has not been played is that there is no actor une Samp Seneien.--Came | ae NRE 
: : Se . Is this the place ? How dark and sad it is! 

alive, with the exception of Mr. Booth or Mr. These leafless, lifeless trees—old earth’s gray hair— 
Irving, who could do it justice. Mr. Booth is Let us revere them.—Where’s her coffin, boy ? 
lacking in ambition ; Mr. Irving, in opportunity. Ill see my flower ere it fade: those eyes, 
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Her violets, so darling to the 
sense 

My kiss must shut them, else 
they'll never shut— 

Lead on—lead on. 

~~ * * +. 

The peacock’s song is written 
on his plume, 

The jewels of the lark flash 
through her hymn.” 


* * - * 


Mr. Carleton is indus- 
trious when the spirit 
moves him, and he is a 
rapid worker. We may 
confidently look forward 
to many plays from his 
pen during the next few 
years. As to his faults, 
he has two. One is that 
he has a tendency to be 
more literary than dra- 
matic; the second is that he cannot understand 
that his critices—when honest—are his best friends, 
{t is doubtful whether Mr. Carleton will ever be 
a successful dramatist. Ile gives his audiences 
more than they can digest. 

Paul M. Potter is entitled to be enrolled among 
the representative American dramatists. First, 
because he is the author of a very successful play ; 
second, because he knows more about the stage and 
its literature than & great many who set them- 
selves up as its prophets. Mr. Potter has only re- 
cently devoted his attention to the stage ; and his 
place here is due rather to the expectations formed 
of him than to his achievements in the past. 
Born at Bath, England, in 1853—the son of a 
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famous English scholar— 
he was trained for the 
civil service of India, and 
was stationed at Bareily, 
in the Northwest Prov- 
inces. His health failing, 
he came to America, was 
naturalized, and at 
twenty-two years of age 
was made foreign editor 
of the New York Herald, 
becoming subsequently 
the London correspondent 
and theatrical critic of 
that newspaper. Ilis first 
dramatic effort was ** The 
Chouans,” an adaptation 
of Balzac’s 


novel, made 
for Mme. Modjeska. ‘The 
great Polish actress im- 


personated the heroine, 
and Mr. Maurice Barry- 
more the hero, of the piece; but the honors of 
the occasion were shared by Miss Mary Shaw, 
in a subsidiary part. The play was warmly 
praised by the press. After this Mr. Potter served 
a stage apprenticeship in the West, several ef his 
pieces being first produced in Chicago. Of these 
the best known is ‘*The City Directory,” which 
is a successful attempt to naturalize the Parisian 
revue, starting with the suggestion of a plot and 
not catching it up again till the end of the play, 
the intervening time being occupied with bur- 
lesques of current events. The idea, being novel 
in the United States, proved enormously remu- 
nerative to its author, who still draws substan- 
tial royalties from it. But recognizing that the 
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suecess of farce-comedy is necessarily ephemeral, 
Mr. Potter is now turning his attention to more 
serious efforts. Before long a very ambitious play 
may be looked for from his pen. He is a perfect 
master of English, and writes delightfully. Mr. 
Potter is the author of W. H. Crane’s new play, 
‘*The American Minister.” 

In the person of Mr, A. FE. Lancaster we have 
the poetical dramatist. His play of ‘‘ Conscience,” 
written in collaboration with Julian Magnus, and 
produced at the Union Square Theatre sixteen 
vears ago, first placed him among the number of 
our native dramatists. <A five-act comedy, enti- 
tled “ Estelle,” was produced a few years later by 
Lester Wallack. 

Mr. Lancaster was born in Philadelphia about 
forty-five years ago. At an early age he began to 
write for the local papers, until, finally, he at- 
tracted the attention of John Russell Young, who 
obtained for him the post of dramatic critic on 
the Washington Chronicle. In 1871 Mr. Lancas- 
ter came to New York, and joined the editorial 
staff of the Herald. In that position he fulfilled 
the respective functions of dramatic critic, art 
critic, book reviewer and editorial writer. He 
was connected with various other newspapers and 
magazines, until a few years ago, when he retired 
from journalism. 

Mr. Lancaster has often been reproached with 
being a nonproductive playwright—nonproduct- 
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ive in the sense that he has only contributed two 
works to the stage. Under the prevailing condi- 
tions of the American theatres, and in face of 
the kind of work demanded by the average man- 
ager, Mr. Lancaster is satisfied to remain non- 
productive. He will not, as he says, write rub- 
bish. He enjoys a small private fortune which 
permits him to live independently and comfort- 
ably, and, while waiting for better days which he 
sincerely hopes may dawn for our drama, he is 
proud in the knowledge that he has never allowed 
himself to prostitute his pen. Mr. Lancaster is 
an artist, with the soul and yearnings of the art- 


ist. He is waiting till Art shall enter the portals 
of our theatres. Last year he wrote in collabora- 
tion a little one-act play, entitled ‘ Lethe’s 


Dream,” which Mr. A. M. Palmer immediately 
purchased. 

Edward E. Kidder is the author of ‘‘ A Poor 
Relation,” an excellent play, made familiar to all 
by Sol Smith Russell’s admirable acting. Mr. 
Kidder is the son of Mary A. Kidder, the poet- 
ess. He began to write plays very early, and was 
more successful than most beginners. A new 
play from his pen, entitled ‘* Peaceful Valley,” is 


said to have been successful in San Francisco. 


Mr. Kidder is an able writer, and has done som 

excellent work, but he is modest enough to sé 

that he is sure his best work is before him. 
There are several other persons writing for the 
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stage who have made a great deal of money, dering to a low taste. The influence of such men 
whose names are familiar to the public, and yet on the drama of a country is absolutely nil. 
who do not figure in this article. My reason for They are forgotten as soon as they cease produc- 
excluding them is that Ido not deem them worthy ing. Perhaps the public will tire of the Hole-in- 
to take place among representative American the-Wall drama even before that time. On the 
dramatists. ‘They have made their money by pan- other hand, there are several whom I have not 
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mentioned, but who have given good work to the 
stage. I refer to Edward Harrigan, Clay M. 
Greene, Clyde Fitch, Miss Martha Morton, Rob- 
ert G. Morris, Charles T’. Vincent, Benjamin F. 
Roeder, Albert Roland Haven, and others.’ 

These are the writers who are building up a 
distinct and individual American drama. The 
question now arises: What is the future of the 
American dramatist ? Will he continue to work 
in the old grooves, or will he strike out like a 
young swimmer for himself ? 

There are many writers who, like Mr. Lancas- 
ter, sigh for the emancipation of the dramatist 
and his choice of subjects. 
that unconventionality is impossible as long as 
the one subject most interesting to men and 
women and most fraught with dramatic incident 
is practically debarred them. The objection that 
children attend our theatres is met with the an- 
swer by them that the theatre is not the place 
for immature minds, and that the knowledge of 
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sin is not sin itself. This is a question which 
dramatic authors have to fight out with their 
public. 

It will be seen that several of the subjects of 
this article have replied to the question them- 
selves. What Mr. Paul M. Potter says is only part- 
ly true. Playmaking demands much toil, but it 
demands a special aptitude also. It is a well- 
known fact that a good writer of stories or essays 
makes a bad dramatist. Mr. Brander Mathews, 
one of our best literary critics, has repeatedly 
tried his hand at playwriting. He has failed each 
time. The failures of Mr. W. D. Tlowells and Mr. 
Ilenry James have been even more pronounced. 

The future of the American dramatist is bright. 
He has one of the largest and most sympathetic 
audiences in the world ; playhouses that for com- 
fort and beauty are equaled nowhere ; and he has 
to introduce his work to the public the co-opera- 
ation of managers who are men of education and 
refinement, and of actors of intelligence and talent. 
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CLINE, CLINK,’ WENT THE SHEARS, AS STRAND AFTER STRAND OF WIRE WAS SEVERED.” 
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By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 


‘«'TEN THOUSAND head of Texas cattle, branded 
‘LT’ on right hip.” 

The reality was far more impressive to Howard 
Marwin as he surveyed the herd from the ranch 
house out on the prairie than was the item de- 
scribing that portion of his possessions as he 
heard it read in the inventory of his legacy from 
his father’s estate. Madison Square and the 
plains of Western Kansas were not more dissim- 
ilar than his previous and present ideas regard- 
ing the appearance of the herd. 

Ten thousand head! A little sea of wide, 
branching horns and thin, nervous faces. A roar 
goes up now and then as two engage in a hook- 
ing contest, tearing at one another’s sides as if 
to inflict deadly injuries. 

But all the time the great mass of animal life 
is moving onward with an irregular motion, while 
a score of white-hatted herders mounted on wiry, 
excitable broncho ponies hang on the flanks and 
rear. At length the last steer has left the barb- 
wire-guarded corral, and the herd is out on the 
tough green sod, commencing its day’s pasturage. 

But the cowboys had not all gone. One lin- 
gered, and guided his pony near the porch on 
which his employer stood. 

«<Th’ cutters hez bin ter work, Mister Marwin,” 
he said, half apologetically. 

** Well, what have they done ?” The elegant 
New Yorker was not exactly sure whether a cut- 
ter was an insect like the weevil or an animal re- 
sembling the army worm. 

“*W’y, a few nights ago th’ fellers cut twenty 
strands o’ wire ‘long the spring an’ let all th’ set- 
tlers’ cattle in.” 
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‘‘What’s their object ?” Mr. Marwin was un- 
derstanding the subject better. 

‘* Well, yer see, th’ settlers ain’t got no water, 
an’ it’s powerful dry. We ain’t got hardly enough 
on th’ ranch ter keep th’ critters till we drive 
em south ter th’ Texas feedin’ grounds, an’ nat- 
ur’ly we hold all th’ water we kin. Th’ settlers 
think they own some of it, an’ cut th’ fences an’ 
drive their cattle ter th’ crick ter drink.” 

**T will look the matter up, Sawyer. Thank 
you for speaking about it ;” and the courtly pro- 
prietor dismissed the rough cowboy as graciously 
as he would have done one of his bank clerks. 

‘‘Tt’s a shame, that’s what it is!” were the 
words Mr. Marwin’s quick ear caught as he turned 
to the house. ‘‘ They will starve the settlers out, 
these cattle barons,” it went on; and, without 
intending to do so, Marwin came, on rounding 
the corner, face to face with the speaker. 

It was a graceful, black-eyed girl, or, rather, 
young woman, who sat very firmly and proudly a 
small and restless horse. Marwih thought he 
had never seen such perfect carriage and self- 
command. 

The rancher’s wife introduced her as Miss Ju- 
dith, “un o’ our neighbors ’cross th’ crick,” and 
in a moment he was discussing with her the West 
and its attractions. 

‘‘T wonder if he heard me ?” said Judith to 
herself, as she cantered briskly homeward. ‘I 
wouldn’t have been so outspoken if I had known 
the owner of the ranch was around.” Then, 
when she had reached the humble two-room 
‘claim shack” that she and Jean occupied to- 
gether, “Oh, Jean,” Judith broke out, “an 
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adventure ! an adventure! A real live New York 
gentleman out on the plains of Kansas 
don’t know what a fence cutter is; but he does 
know what I think of fencing up streams for rich 
men’s herds, if he was eavesdropping.” 

‘‘What in the world are you talking about ?” 
queried the more quiet companion of Judith’s 
claim life. 

“Why, about the Hon. Howard Marwin, half- 
millionaire, of course—the unmarried and elegant 
owner of LT Ranch. He is here in proper person, 
and he overheard me express my mind on cattle 
That’s all.” 

“You must not be so rash,” said the more 
quiet sister. 

‘Bosh; do you think I care? Do the rich 
cattle owners do anything for us ? Hark ! what’s 
that ?” 

Going to the door, a lanky boy of fifteen pre- 
sented himself. 

‘* My paw said as how I was ter giv’ yer that ;” 
and he held out a package. 

Judith’s cheek paled. 

“Th—thank you. Is that all ?” 
the door after him. 

** What is it ?” asked Jean, anxiously. 

‘** Nothing, only it’s our turn.” 


and he 


barons. 


She closed 


As Judith spoke she unrolled the paper, and 
a pair of small but well-made and heavy shears 
dropped with a clang to the floor. 

Jean’s face flushed. 

‘* Does it mean——” she began. 

‘* Yes, it means that it’s our turn to cut the 


fence. We had to take our chance with the rest 
of the settlers if we shared the benefits, and lots 
were drawn.” 

‘“*Oh, Judith, when must we do it ?” 

“This night. That’s why these shears were 
sent.” 

It was a quiet pair that lived out the remainder 
of the day in the little cabin. Once or twice Jean 
tried to persuade her sister not to venture, but in 
vain. The impetuous younger blood would not 
shirk the duty imposed. 

It was ten o’clock before the summons came. 

‘*Come,” spoke up Judith, suddenly, and she 
rose and prepared for the expedition. Jean fol- 
lowed, and soon two shadowy forms were stealing 
through the night. Over the blnff and along a 
stretching ravine they flitted, Judith leading the 
way. Now and then the silence was broken by 
the lowing of the settlers’ thirsty cattle, which 
would soon enough be gulping down the forbid- 
den water if the stretching barbed wires were cut. 

“You stay here,” whispered Judith, ‘“‘and I 
will go. Wait for me.” 

Leaving Jean in a little clump of cottonwoods, 
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she stole on toward the fence that was nearest the 
spring and the little stream that flowed from it. 

Jean waited quietly, until it seemed that it was 
more than time for Judith’s return. Then she 
moved forward a little and peered through the 
darkness. Nothing was to be seen. Terrified by 
the loneliness and desolation, she ran back to her 
original station. Judith was not there. With a 
little cry of alarm she fled on down the slope to- 
ward the fence. Something caught her foot. It 
was a piece of barbed wire. 

The fence had been cut, and Judith was gone. 
A quarter of an hour later and she was back in 
the cabin, panting and sobbing hysterically as 
she threw herself into a chair. 

In the meantime Judith had made her way to 
the fence, and out of her sister’s hearing. 

** Clink, clink,” went the shears, as strand after 
strand of wire was severed and dropped to the 
ground. One, two, three lengths had been cut, 
but it wag not enough.- The settlers in their 
compact had each agreed to cut at least ten 
strands, whenever chance designated them as the 
attackers of the cattle firms. Not only the loss 
of the fence, but the intimidation by the extent 
of the damage, should have its effect. 

The fence not to-night, however, un- 
guarded. The clink of the wires was borne to 
a trio of cowboys which had been stationed near 
the spring to watch for any depredators. 

As Judith clipped the first strand of the next 
length she was aware of approaching hoof beats. 
Horses were coming along the stream, and she 
could hear the steps on the sod. Frightened, 
cut off from retreat, she gathered her skirts 
closely around her and struck across the dark 
prairie out into the night, running straight into 
the enemy’s country and leaving the fence be- 
hind, rightly judging that the guards would 
search along its line. She could already see their 
dim forms as they rode furiously up and down, 
determined to win the reward the owner of the 
LT Ranch had offered. 

Faster Judith ran, her rich strength carrying 
her along as with wings of wind. So fast she 
went that she did not see a dark form which 
suddenly loomed up in front of her, and she 
gave a startled shriek as a pocket lantern’s glare 
was suddenly turned upon her. With her face 
half covered by her shawl, she had no fear of 
such sudden detection, and with a quick move- 
ment she dashed the light to the ground and was 
lost to the intruder’s view—not, however, until 
she had recognized the stylishly cut clothes and 
fashionable hat of the owner of the ten thousand 
cattle sleeping a few score rods away. 

The suddenness of the encounter and the quick 
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stroke of the woman’s hand completely incapaci- 
ated Mr. Marwin from any immediate action, and 
now there was something else to look after. 

The broken lantern had set fire to the short, 
hairlike grass, that like tinder took up the blaze. 
In vain he stamped and pounded the flame. It 
would not out. With a frantic fury he took off his 
elegant coat and whipped the fire. Still no use. 
The line was running on with a race horse’s speed, 
leaving a constantly widening blackened circle. 

The herders were soon on hand, but not before 
the fire had developed into a power almost beyond 
their control. In the hubbub the fence cutters 
were forgotten, and every energy was brought to 
bear to stop the spreading line of destruction. 

A prairie fire is tenfold worse at night than in 
the daytime. Then every spark seems a torch, 
and the long lines of light, creeping away over the 
bluffs and ravines, leaping high now as they reach 
a clump of untouched grass, climbing up some 
dead sunflower in little pillars of glory, almost 
dying out as they encounter a barren spot, are to 
be gazed on only with awe and admiration. 

All night long the flame spread. All night the 
sisters watched it from their cabin, Jean tearful 
and trembly, Judith stern and defiant. Through 
the long hours the herders and Mr. Marwin fought 
the destroying force, and by morning it had been 
conquered ; but hundreds of acres were black and 
smoking, and the cattle as they left the corral 
sniffed wildly and yneasily at the tainted air. 

Mr. Marwin made no effort to find the party 
guilty of the fence cutting, much to the herders’ 
surprise. The origin of the fire he ascribed to 
his having dropped his cigar, but he did not 
seem to be much disturbed by the accident or the 
consequences. 

It was three days before Judith rode over to 
LT Ranch to talk with her friend, the ranch- 
keeper’s wife. 

‘* Where’s yer other drivin’ glove, gyurl ?” asked 
Mrs. Barnett. 

‘‘Oh, I lost it the other day out on the prai- 
rie.” Judith did not answer easily, and soon 
changed the subject by asking: ‘‘ Do you know 
where we can get a man to help us fix our plow ? 
The boy we have hired to break sod does not 
know how, and neither Jean nor I can do a thing 
with it.” 

“‘W’y, I don’t know; p’r’aps Mister Marwin— 
But here he is!” and that gentleman sauntered 
around the corner of the house. 

Howard Marwin was lonesome. He had come 
West simply on an investigation of his property, 
and was waiting for a return stage. He had 
wandered disconsolately about the house all day, 
and now was more than pleased to be of service. 
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‘‘Why, of course I can help you. One of the 
herders told me he was formerly a hardware clerk. 
We'll go out and see him.” 

In a moment his horse was saddled, and he rode 
beside Judith across the prairie toward the herd, 
six miles away. The pure, bracing air made the 
ride delightful, and the New Yorker noted with 
pleasure that his companion was a perfect horse- 
woman. 

“Yes,” said Judith, in response to his saying 
so, ‘‘I ride a great deal. hey tell me,’’ mod- 
estly, ‘‘ that I can ride well.” 

‘‘T have done little riding myself, and this is 
the first time I have been out to the herd’s feed- 
ing grounds.” 

While he was speaking Judith lengthened her 
stirrup strap so as to let it nearer the ground, 
and suddenly throwing her riding whip far in ad- 
vance, she leaned low down as she passed and 
picked it from the ground. The New Yorker 
was more pleased thart ever, and all the fascina- 
tion he had shown to the city belles was re-ex- 
pended on the lithe horsewoman. 

‘‘Pardon me,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ you 
have lost a glove !” 

Judith bit her lip—it was the second time the 
missing glove had been mentioned that morning. 

** Yes, the other day ;” and again she turned 
the subject. 

A sudden smile flashed over the ranch owner’s 
face, a smile which it was well she did not see. 

The cattle were scattered over nearly a thou- 
sand small hills, and, surrounded as they were by 
a cordon of herders, formed a beautiful picture, 
their spotted coats making a sharp contrast with 
the dun of the plain. 

Calling one of the men, Mr. Marwin left him 
to discuss the refractory implement with Judith, 
while he rode off looking with an air of pretended 
wisdom at the cattle, each animal branded in 
huge ridges with the symbol of the ranch—‘* LT.” 

Then he saw a flower growing in the sod, and 
he thought he would pick it for Judith. So he 
dismounted, and—he never afterward could tell 
how—there was a startled leap on the part of his 
pony, and he was left alone. 

A horse and man in combination are masters of 
a herd of Texas cattle. A horse alone is usually 
able to look out for itself, but a man on foot 
might better be at the bottom of the sea than ex- 
posed to their fury. 

Marwin was at least an eighth of a mile from 
the herder and Judith. They did not see him. 

With alarm he noticed here and there a long- 
horned head raised, and wide-opened eyes staring 
at him. Then more of them, until a thousand 
of the creatures, which now looked so large, were 
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gazing at the intruder. Ile started to run, but 
now they were coming. Five, twenty, a hundred 
were on the gallop less than a hundred yards 
away. The sensation was spreading in the herd 
by a kind of magnetic instinct that told the 
beasts that a man was in their power. 

Marwin was really frightened, and ran faster, 
but he was getting out of breath. 

The herder and Judith turned, unable to un- 
derstand the commotion. Then they saw off to 
the right the racing figure of a man, sans coat, 
sans hat, and with terror written in his every 





““SHE GAVE A STARTLED SHRIEK AS A POCKET LANTERN’S GLARE WAS 


SUDDENLY TURNED UPON HER.” 


movement. A riderless broncho disappearing in 
the distance told the story. 

The cattle halted a little around the discarded 
coat, and hooked and pawed it to shreds. They 
stopped again at the hat, and one bore it off in 
triumph, having pierced it with one of his sharp 
horns. The actions told only too plainly what 
disposition they would soon make of the flying 
tenderfoot. No time was to be lost. 

**Why don’t you go ?” demanded Judith, turn- 
ing to the stolid herder. 

““ Where ?” 
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The man’s teeth chattered as he watched the 
commotion. 

“To save him, of course !” she fairly shrieked. 

‘God help me, ma’am, I can’t! My horse is 
too slow, and a stampede is comin’.” 

The fellow fairly whined with fright. 

There was but one course, and fearlessly she 
took it. 

“‘Coward !” the girl hissed, her black eyes 
flashing, and with a burning stroke of her whip 
and a fierce thrust of the slender spur she wore 
she sent her horse off like an arrow from its bow. 

It was a race for the life of 
one—perhaps of two. 

The angry, bellowing cattle 
were lumbering along, wildly 
anxious to run down their 
prey, while Marwin, all dig- 
nity thrown to the winds, 
was fleeing at his best pace 
before them. 

Faster the slender riding 
whip lashed the flanks of Miss 
Judith’s pony, faster the 
plucky little beast covered the 
closely cropped sod. It was 
yet many rods to the side of 
the ranch owner, but the res- 
cuer was neck and neck with 
the leading line of pursuers. 
The cattle were not the sleek, 
round beasts of the fat-stock 
show, but were lithe and long 
of limb, and Judith gained 
but slowly on them. 

Would she be able to save 
Marwin? She feared not, 
and a single misstep on the 
pony’s part would result in 
her own destruction. 

Frantically she calls to 
Marwin, and as a drowning 
man receives with joy a plank 
that may help him to shore, he 
is ready to take her assistance. 
‘Get alongside and swing on behind !” she 
cries. 

Howard Marwin was no athlete. His member- 
ship in the gymnasium club long ago had lapsed, 
but he still was able under necessary conditions 
to put forth considerable effort. This was one 
such occasion. 

On the full run as he was, he seized the slender 
hand the girl held out to him, and giving a long, 
swinging jump which would have done credit to 
the premier of the circus ring, he found himself, 
much out of breath, and very much frightened, 














astride the pony’s back, immediately behind the 
sidesaddle of the daring heroine. 

The pony was surprised and not overmuch 
pleased at the infliction of a double load—but it 
was no time to file remonstrances. The disturb- 
ance in the herd had developed into a stampede, 
and the original cause of the uproar being forgot- 
ten, a great mass of animal life was rushing on 
in blind fury. 

It was now a mere matter of getting outside 
the herd’s track, and a final spurt accomplished 
it. While the cattle went raging on, the trio— 
horse, man and heroine—stood quietly on the 
prairie watching the herders in their desperate 
efforts to keep the cattle together, it now being 
useless to stop them until they had worn them- 
selves out. This did not take place until four 
hours later, and the herd was then a score of 
miles away. 

‘“*We had better go home,” remarked Judith, 
simply, as the last racing herder went by. 

“Shall I ride with you, or walk ?” 

“Ride ;” and Marwin sprang lightly to his 
former place. 

‘Do you know that you saved my life ?” he 
asked, when they had gone some distance. 

**T could not do otherwise.” 

“‘Do you know, too, that I love you ?” 

«* You mean you are grateful.” 

“No; I mean what I[ said. If I did not, do 
you suppose I would carry this ?” and snatching 
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from an inside pocket a much-worn glove, he 
reached around her waist and held it before her. 

The blush that suffused her face extended even 
around to her slender neck, and Marwin saw it. 

‘* Where—where did you get it ?” she faltered. 

‘*A mysterious visitor on the prairie ” he 
began. 

**Oh, Mr. Marwin! and you knew it was I ad 

‘Yes, but that makes no difference. No one 
else knows it, and our accounts are now more 
than even.” 

That Judith accepted his view of the case is 
probable, for when Howard Marwin returned to 
New York, a month later, it was with a pretty, 
ruddy-cheeked bride sitting beside him in the 
Pullman car. 

*“Do you know what I did on your account 
with the cattle ?” he asked, leaning over to look 
out of the window with her as the train sped over 
the plains, leaving the Western Kansas country 
behind it. 

iin: iin on 
roguishly. 

‘**No; I ordered half of them to the Texas past- 
ures, and had the fence at the spring removed, to 
allow the settlers’ stock some water.” 

Judith gave him a grateful glance, and re- 
marked that fate was kinder to the settlers than 
they realized when it awarded to her the duty of 
cutting the fence on the night of the big prairie 
fire. 
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Over the hills where the winds are waking 
All is lone as the soul of me; 
Over the hills where the stars are shaking, 
Breton hills by the sea. 


These were with me to tell me often 
How she pined in her Croisic home, 
Winds that sing and the stars that soften 

Over the miles of foam. 


Fishers’ nets and the sailor faces, 
Sad salt marshes and granite piers, 
Brown, loud coast where the long foam races— 
And a parting full of tearg. 


A gray sail’s ghost where the autumn lies on 
Wraiths of the mist and the squall-biown rain ; 
Her dark, girl eyes that search the horizon 
Grave with a haunting pain. 


Stars may burn or the wild winds whistle 
Over the rocks where the sea gulls rave— 
My heart is bleak as the wind-worn thistle 
Doad on her seaside grave. 








safely. Three 
cheers for Germany !” 
It was no marvel that 
the grave telegram clerk 
asked a second time, won- 
deringly, for the mes- 
German patriot- 
ism, strong though it be, 
rarely commits the ex- 
travagance of cabling it- 
self from private individ- 
uals under the broad 
Atlantic, so it goes without saying that this notifi- 
cation was sent by a young and enthusiastic Amer- 
ican. She had not yet more than touched foot 
on German soil; before her lay many unknown 
The herds of cattle that 
were to provide her with unlimited Kalbsbraten 
Rindfleisch still 
Teutonic meadows. 
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and untried dangers. 


and browsed, unconscious, in 
The Kraut that was to test 
her loyalty (and perhaps find it somewhat want- 
ing) had not vet been transformed into that ntys- 
terious dish so delectable to German palates, 80 
unwelcome to English tastes. She had not yet 
been seasoned by billows of smoke from the pipes 
of numerous blonde and phlegmatic fellow passen- 
gers in railway carriages, nor had the patience of 
her soul been slowly eaten away by journeys on a 
Bavarian Eisenbahn, and her brains rattled into 
madness on Schnellzugs in the North. No, while I 
must honestly avow that her love for the Deutsches 
Reich tests, at the 
time of which I write a charm of novelty sur- 
rounded it all, and wandering around the great 
shipyards of the Norddeutscher Lloyd at Bremer- 
hafen, we drank it in with delight. It seemed 
such a little while since we had left New York, 
with its prosaic and commonplace air; it was so 
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charming to plunge thus suddenly into utter 
foreignness by coming directly to Germany. 

A short time passed at the Zollhaus with Otto, 
our obliging steward in attendance, and we has- 
tened into the train for Bremen, bidding farewell 
to pleasant steamer acquaintances, and peering 
out through the deepening twilight to catch 
glimpses from the carriage window of everything 
and novel. Here came a huge wagon 
laden with merry children returning from cherry 
picking ; there a peasant trudged stolidly along ; 
now we rushed by great fields of grain and vege- 
tables without fences ; then beside straggling vil- 
lages of timbered or thatched cottages, while 
windmills spread their weird-looking arms against 
the low horizon. The June day is long in these 
high latitudes, but soon we had to strain our eyes 
even to catch the outlines, and before we reached 
Bremen darkness was upon us. Then the lights 
and dazzle of the station, and we were whirled 
into a vehicle amidst the shouts of droschke men 
and porters, and along the streets to our pleasant 
little hotel. 

What can equal the comfort of a first night on 


strange 


shore, in a bed instead of a berth—the luxury of 
a bath and meal with the assurance one feels on 
terra firma, rather than on the seething and boil- 
A gentle, blonde little 
Kellner administered to our wants, and, fortified 
by steak and coffee, we composed ourselves to our 
slumbers. But sweet though they were, they did 
not last long. Before half-past two it began to 
be light, and all through the dawn strange Ger- 
man voices, chattering beneath our window, as a 
number of emigrants gathered below, proved to 
us that, ere another sun had risen, many pro- 
spective citizens would set sail for our mother re- 
public. 


ing deeps of mid ocean ? 
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The origin of Bremen lies wrapped in mystery. 
Some hold it to be the Phabiranum of the Ptole- 
mies, but to American ears the date 788, as con- 
nected with its early history, carries with it full 
enough antiquity to excite our veneration. It 
was then that Charlemagne established a bishop- 
ric here, which in 858 became an archbishopric, 
and it soon held a position of great prominence 
in ecclesiastical matters throughout the North of 
Europe. In 1099 the city took an active part in 
the Crusades, and later became conspicuous in the 
history of the Hanseatic League. This confede- 
ration, which arose in 1241, from the needs of the 
hour early in the movements of European trade, 
grew to a position of great importance, and in its 
time controlled the commerce and defied the mon- 
archs of the civilized world. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in the old cities of North Germany we 
should meet with monuments of its history on 
every side. Here in the Rathhaus is the fine old 
council chamber where many of its important 
meetings were held, the Frauenzimmer (Ladies’ 
Gallery) being approached by a richly carved 
stairway. Beneath it we plunged into the dark 
recesses of its Keller, and stood whispering, sud 
rosa, gazing up at the great painted rose on the 
ceiling, under which strange confidences and deep 
schemes were discussed in those far-away times, 
the echo of which seemed still ringing in our 
ears that sunny June day in Bremen. The ex- 
terior of the building is adorned with numerous 
full-length figures of emperors and electors, and 
in the open Platz is to be seen the quaint and 
curious Roland statue, erected in 1412, on the 
site of one still older, fashioned of wood, which 
formerly stood there. A solemn and somewhat 
enigmatic countenance he has, gazing out with 
stony eyes on the tide of modern life surging 
around his feet. He bears the sword of Justice 
in his massive hand, and a shield with the double 
eagle upon his ample breast. Symbol of the 
rights and privileges of the free city of Bre- 
men, he has looked down on many changes and 
chances of mortal life, but still sees it a flourish- 
ing and important place in that magnificent em- 
pire which has risen again from the numerous in- 
dependent states of earlier times. A regulation 
of old Bremen obliged each family to occupy its 
own domicile, thus spreading the population hori- 
zontally. How its inhabitants would wonder at 
the rookeries of tenements, or even the luxurious 
apartment houses, of modern New York ! 

Not soon shall we forget a spectacle which 
greeted our eyes as we awaited our Schnellzug 
for Hamburg in the station. There was quite a 
delay in its arrival, and it occurred to the thrifty 
young waiters that here was their opportunity. 
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While the impatient travelers stood about, why 
not present to their gaze stores of Kiichen and 
Bier, Limonade and Wiirste, that should charm 
all woes to rest and line the pockets of the Kellners 
with pfennige and marks ? No sooner conceived 
than achieved, was I about to say? No, alas! 
As they tripped gayly over the rails, bearing a 
table laden with these enticing wares, a false step 
was made, and down came waiters, table and all. 
A strange chaos lay between the tracks, and 
while the unfortunate boys picked themselves up, 
and ruefully, though laughingly, brushed the 
rivulets of Bier and Limonade from their ample 
persons, a perfect hubbub of Achs and Bittes and 
Zum Teufels resounded through the station. Our 
hearts bled for them, but the sight was irresisti- 
bly funny. 

Soon our train arrived, and it certainly made 
up for lost time. We seemed absolutely hurled 
along into space, slackening speed occasionally 
for a short stop at some town, but for the most 





A WAITRESS. 


part plunging on recklessly into deeper gloom. 
A fellow passenger, from the corner of our car- 
riage, gave us information on points of interest 
(as we gasped out a few brief questions in poor 
German), and rose to heights of enthusiasm as 
we reached the ‘“‘schéne, schéne Elbe.” Yes, 
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even as we crossed it in the 
darkness, it was beautiful 
with its thousands of glit- 
tering lights reflected on its 
broad and placid vosom. 
From the station to the fine 
Hamburger-Hof we seemed 
to take a tortuous and be- 
wildering road, but faith in 
one’s cabman lends peace to 
the traveler’s soul, and after 
glimpses of the Binnen- 
Alster, and a drive through 
some lonely and almost de- 
serted streets, we at last 
were set down at our des- 
tination. The delights of 
our next morning’s walk 
through the old part of 
Ilamburg thrill me yet, as 
my memory reverts to them. 
The waters of the Alster 
and Bille, led through the 
city by canals, intersect it 
in a most picturesque man- 
ner, and afford highways 
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for boats of varied forms. ‘Tempting bits for 
the sketchbook are to be seen on every side, 
how to choose among them being the chief dif- 
ficulty. Through the Venusberg and the old 
Jewish quarters we wandered, and many a quaint 
dcorway did we find, now surrounded by meaner 
and poorer houses, but bearing witness to a far 
different origin by the shields and scutcheons still 
to be seen on their arches. One I particularly 
recall, with rich carvings and elaborate ironwork ; 
the words ‘‘ Verbum Domini manet in eternam ” 
cut in the stone. Another reads : 


** An Gottes Seegen 
Ist alles gelegen.” 


With what gusto, too, did we buy and consume 
the luscious cherries! fifteen pfennige worth be- 
ing a more than ample supply for even our sharp 
appetites. I tried to share mine with some sweet- 
faced, demure little German girls, but they has- 
tened by me, deaf to my liberal offer. The boys 
were not so shy, and reconciled themselves to my 
murdering of their mother tongue for the sake of 
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my gift. low strange to find ourselves really in 
Hamburg! From early childhood visions of its 
lakes, with their stately swans, had charmed me. 
To be sure, these visions were based on gorgeous 
pictures which adorned a certain box of my toys, 
and the swans there had sailed on waters far sur- 
passing the real Alster in cerulean dye, and which 
were surrounded by mansions of impossible pinks 
and yellows ; yet my soul had ever yearned for the 
reality, and to be actually floating across those 
calm waters, with the swans all around us, was 
joy indeed. 

The history of Hamburg is full of interest, and 
many are the vicissitudes through which it has 
passed. A fishing hamlet early occupied its site, 
and in 804 Otho, commissioned by Charlemagne 
to erect fortifications here, built near the Forest 
of Hamm a strong citadel, whence the city de- 
rives its name, and which we see on its well-known 
arms. There are other traditions, but this seems 
most probable. It was 
early favored by the em- 
perors, and received 
rights of free navigation 
and trade, which added 
much to its constantly in- 
creasing prosperity. In 
1219 an agreement with 
some neighboring towns 
brought them into close 
association for safety and 
trade. A few years later 
was formed the famous 
Hanseatic League 
—of which the 
student of that pe- 
riod reads with so 
much _ interest. 
The wisdom, 
courage and en- 
terprise_ with 
which this fam- 
ous organization 
was managed are 
still a wonder to 
modern times. It 
looked after the 
welfare of the in- 
dividuals in its 
employ in a thor- 
oughly paternal 
manner, regulat- 
ing their hygienic 
and personal con- ' = 
cerns, while stead- = 
ily furthering the 
wide interests and 


aims of the corporation as a whole. 
dignity and political importance. 
Frequent wars with the Dutch countries and 
with Denmark occurred in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, and later Hamburg suffered 
greatly in the campaigns of Napoleon. Garri- 
soned by the French and besieged by the Rus- 
sians in the winter of 1813-14, the old town and 
its inhabitants saw rough times. Davout, the 
French commander, a man of the sternest char- 
acter, defended it bravely, but 30,000 people were 
forced by him to leave the city, and many per- 
ished through exposure and starvation. <A great 
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fire, in 1842, swept away many of the old land- 
marks, but some portions of the town are still 
most medieval in character, ‘‘ héchst malerisch,” 
as a German writer truly says of them. The St. 
Nicolai Kirche, built after the fire with a lofty 
(iothic spire, one of the highest in Europe, pre- 
sents a host of interesting statues to the traveler’s 
eye. 

On its sculptured facade are saints and mon- 
archs; all who have in any way contributed to 
the progress of Christianity are commemorated 
in stone. Fearless little birds have built their 
nests here, there and everywhere. Scarcely a 
stately potentate but has an additional crown on 
his head ; hardly a prayerful saint who is not sup- 
porting the tiny home of some feathered warbler 
on his folded arms. Twittering gayly, they seem 
the past, only sending up to heaven 
cheerful their ancestors of 
medieval Hamburg did centuries ago, “‘ thanking 
the From the Elbe- 
hohe one overlooks the magnificent harbor, where 


¢ 


heedless of 
their anthems, as 


Lord for a life so sweet.” 


gather the ships of all nations, and many are the 
characteristic Costumes and types one may see in 
an afternoon stroll through the suburb of St. 
Pauli. We wondered how the buxom maidens 
could endure the rigors of cold weather, with 
their low shoes and short-sleeved dresses, showing 





IN THE MARKET, HAMBURG. 

round, bare arms ; appropriate though they were 
in June sunshine, we shivered to think that the 
same fashion prevailed even when the mercury 
sinks in the thermometer. Hamburg is one of 
the greatest money markets in the world, and a 
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sail over the beautiful Ausser-Alster showed us 
many superb residences of its merchant princes. 
The little boats that ply on these waters afford a 
delightful method of sight seeing, and for the 
modest sum of four American cents we traversed 
both the lakes and the canal beyond, feasting 
our eyes on the charming banks, the glowing 
sunset sky and our interesting fellow passengers. 

But time fails us, and we must on to Liibeck, 
whither the train bore us one peaceful summer 
evening, and the distant view of which greatly 
rejoiced our eyes. Scarce a more picturesque or 
interesting town can be seen than this ancient 
city, once the capital of the Hanseatic League 
with a population of 100,000 souls. Tradition 
mentions a certain prince, Luibi, as its founder, 
but later and more reliable accounts tell us of its 
rebuilding, after being destroyed in 1138, by 
Graf Adolf of Holstein-Schaumberg. It has been 
called the Carthage of the North. 

The beautiful old Holstein Thor, built of 
richly colored brick, seemed actually to glow in 
the late twilight, and passing through the arched 
portal, we entered the town, only to be more and 
more delighted with its quaintness and oddity. 
Here is seen to perfection the Baltic-Gothic style 
of architecture, with its lofty brick churches, 
inlaid with tiles, their aisles equal in height to 
the nave, and their double spires outlining them- 
selves against the sky. Within are many treas- 
ures of art, none more worthy of admiration than 
the superb Memling, to be seen in the cathedral. 
This artist, the most frequent examples of whose 
works are small pictures, here gives us life-size 
figures of saints in grisaille on the panels, with 
an exquisite Annunciation, while within the 
story of the Passion is painted with Memling’s 
usual grace and delicacy. Thence we went to 
the beautiful Maria Kirche, also full of interest- 
ing art treasures, and enjoyed a sight of its curi- 
ous clock. At the opposite end of the town rises 
the famous Burg Thor, through which tradition 
says the Emperor Charles V. marched in to visit 
his wealthy Liibeckers. It is said that they 
walled up the gate by which he left, that no 
inferior personage might follow in his footsteps, 
but we also learn that, despite the honors they 
paid him, the astute and sturdy burghers yielded 
no jot nor tittle of their rights and privileges to 
his royalty. 

Had it been anything less lovely than a German 
chorale sweetly chimed in our ears from the neigh- 
boring steeples of the Maria Kirche every half- 
hour through the short night, we might have 
used some of the strongest ejaculations in our 
new vocabulary. As it was, we calmly endured 
sleeplessness, and rose early to visit the market 
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and feast our eyes on the pict- 
uresque peasant costumes which 
there display themselves. Beneath 
the shadow of the beautiful Rath- 
haus, with its graceful pinnacles 
and fine old stairways, we watched 
the busy mart, and reveled in the 
thought that we were almost on the 
shores of the Baltic, and in one of 
the few medizval towns still left to 
us in North Europe. 

Yet more did we feel transported 
into those middle ages when we 
found ourselves, a few days later, 
in Wismar, once a prominent mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic League, now 
a place quite aside from the tide of 
modern life and travel. It was 
founded early in the thirteenth 
century, and for many years, from 
1648 to 1803, belonged to Sweden. 
So important a town was it then 
considered that immense sums were 
spent on its fortifications, and 
Charles XI. was wont to speak of 
its silver walls on that account. 
In the Fursten-Hof, a fine Renais- 
sance building, are to be seen beau- 
tiful reliefs. The Rape of Helen, 
Samson and Delilah, and the Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son, show how 
varied was the taste in subjects. 
In the Heiligen Geist Stifting many 
ancient Wismar dames were enjoy- 
ing the provision made for them 
by patrons long since dead, and they seemed to be 
spending their ripe old age in grateful comfort as 
we peeped into their cozy rooms. 

Here, too, we found fine specimens of the Bal- 
tie-Gothic churches, in some of which an effort to 
restore the old frescoes was being made, and where 
St. George and his Dragon, and St. Christopher, 
all in gigantic proportions, were depicted upon 
the lofty walls. Wonderfully fine woodwork, too, 
there was, in screens and stairways, while here, 
as in Liibeck, to the devil was attributed the cu- 
rious ironwork of the pulpit, without distinguish- 
able beginning or end. 

A feast spread for us by kind and friendly Ger- 
man hands introduced us to some of the national 
delicacies, Butter-brod mit Krabben (shall we ever 
forget the sight or the taste of those delicious 
little pink creatures, marshaled like ranks of sol- 
diers upon a battle ground of buttered bread ?), raw 
eel, smoked sausages, bier and the like. And 
has our kind hostess, to whom we bore a letter 
from her American relatives, even yet recovered 
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A CORNER OF THE RATHHAUS, LUBECK,. 


from the hours of bad German we were obliged 
to inflict upon her ? 

There was no escape until the train left, 
which, however, it finally did, and, bearing us 
to Schwerin, she, as our patient reader now may 
do, at last found rest. 


IN A MUNICH DEADHOUSE. 
By LEON MEAD. 

THE methods of burial in some portions of Ger- 
many seem very strange to the average American. 
In Munich, Bavaria, when a person dies, he or 
she is taken to the Deadhouse immediately, or 
at least as soon as the body has been washed and 
dressed. The origin of this peculiar custom dates 
back many decades, and in these days is followed 
partially as a sanitary measure. 

Munich is exposed to most of the fatal epidem- 
ics which devastate Italy, though in these days 
the inhabitants do not suffer those fearful and 
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unmentionable plagues that used to decimate the 
town in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The tenement houses, however, are densely 
crowded, and extreme poverty generally is apt to 
be attended with disease. Many large and all 














but destitute fam- . 
ilies live in one z= 
or two rooms, and 
when death over- 
takes a member of 
such a household 
there 
able accommoda- 
tion for the body. 
Moreover, it is a 
Catholic supersti- 
tion in Bavaria not to sleep under the same roof 
with a dead person. 

The system is compulsory, taking in the high 
as well as the low, and the rich as well as the 
poor. Otherwise, many of the poorest people 
would insist upon the right to keep their dead in 
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their own houses, however squalid, until the hour 
of burial, were the rich allowed the privilege. 
The arrangements for the interment of the 
dead in Munich are performed by officials and 
women, the latter being called Leichen Frauen. 
The remains are conveyed in a hearse to the ceim- 
etery that belongs to the quarter in which the 
deceased has lived. It is not until one visits the 
Munich Deadhouse that the horror of it can be 
realized. The whole area (the old Southern Cem- 
etery is here referred to) is inclosed with a brick 
wall several feet high, and the general plan of the 
cemetery itself, with its artistic arcades and im- 
posing monuments, entitles it to the reputation 
it has acquired of being one of the finest in all 
Germany. Intersecting each other in the centre 
are a driveway running east 
and west, and a broad, paved 
walk extending north and 
south. Parallel to the 
driveway, on the northern 
side, stands a long, low brick 
building, a part of which is 
occupied by the corps of 
directors of the cemetery. 
This building is all but di- 
vided by a roofed passage- 
way connecting the north- 
ern and southern walks. 
On the west of the passage 
is a large room which serves 
as a temporary repository 
for suicides, murdered peo- 
ple, and those who are killed 
by accident. The windows 
of this room, which is not 
open to the general public, 
are curtained with green 
muslin. On the east side, 
the first chamber is design- 
ed for the bodies of the com- 
mon people. By ascending 
a step or two at the en- 
trance one can see through 
the wide glass door or 
through the adjacent win- 


= ; : dows, a spectacle sufficient- 


ly ghastly to cause any 
foreigner to grow faint. It 
is a repulsive and awful 
sight. 

On each side of the rectangular room is ranged 
a row of slightly inclined biers, on which rest the 
cheap yellow-covered coffins containing all that is 
mortal of from twenty to forty human beings. The 
faces of the emaciated old women, with their 
sharp, cronelike chins and sunken eyes, their open 
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mouths disclosing one or two discolored teeth, 
are enough to sicken most spectators at a glance. 
And yet to many there is a grim fascination about 
it. Indeed the Miincheners regard going to the 
Deadhouse on holidays as a standard recreation, 
and always recommend it to visitors with a weird 
sort of pride. They go through life perfectly un- 
concerned over the prospect that some day they, 
too, will be taken there to lie in lowly state for 
three days before the clods of the grave close over 
them. 

What a grim picture for little children to be- 
come accustomed to! The Morgue in Paris is 
tame beside it. What could be more grewsome to 
see than the sallow-visaged old men lying there, 
with the crucifix and, perhaps, a wreath or two 
of evergreen on their breasts, two candles at their 
heads—placed there with the conviction that 
these will light their spirits through the mysteri- 
ous shades; and at the foot of their coffins two 
more burning candles and a pasteboard placard 
on which a number is printed in large black type ? 
Here the mourners of their respective dead are 
compelled to come and give publicity to their 
grief. It is not unusual to see a hundred bereft 
friends and relatives crowd into this chamber of 
death and piteously weep over the remains of 
their lost ones. The under- 
takers, who bring in the 
bodies from the hearse and 
arrange them on the biers, are 
too well inured to their work 
to be impressed with the 
meaning and sentiment of 
death. If the head of the 
body, during its jolting jour- 
ney in the hearse, has fallen 
into an unseemly position, the 
assistant raises it, twists it, 
pushes it a little this way or 
that, with an indifference that 
seems brutal. More than piti- 
ful is it to see poor little 
dried-up old women thus 
treated. These feelingless 
men, in trying to straighten 
out any dismantled article of 
clothing, often injure the ap- 
pearance of the remains more 
than they improve them. The 
writer once saw one of these 
busy undertakers combing an 
elderly woman’s hair, which 
had become disarranged. It 
was monstrously apparent 
that he was not acquainted 
with the intricacies of her 
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coiffure, for he loosened a switch and was unable 
to readjust it. 

A set of electric wires communicating with the 
director’s office is fastened along the ceiling, from 
which depend cords at the ends of which are at- 
tached metal rings that are placed on the finger 
of every corpse to report anyone who might 
chance to have any life. It is related, upon au- 
thority not traceable, that years ago a Munich 
butcher came out of a trance in the middle of 
the night and found himself in the Deadhouse. 
The shock this discovery gave him is said to have 
entirely shattered his nerves and though still 
alive, he is a mental wreck. It is safe to pre- 
sume that a more sensitive being would actually 
have died from fright under like circumstances. 

Perhaps the most pathetic sight of all is that 
of the dozen or more infants lying in a position 
upon the biers so evidently insecure as to sug- 
gest the terrible probability that they will roll off 
on to the hard floor. They are decked in flimsy 
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filigree fabrics, reminding me of nothing so much 
as the cut tissue paper ornaments sometimes seen 
in provincial drug stores in this country. 

Further along to the eastward is another cham- 
ber devoted to the wealthy and aristocratic. This 
class lies in tastefully arranged bowers, and many 
of the corpses look peaceful, as though not only 
had their spirits departed with their mortal con- 
sent, but as though loving hands had done their 
best to render them presentable before intrusting 
them to the care of the state. Not infrequently 
the cold form of a general or a military man of 
high rank, dressed in his uniform, with his med- 
als pinned on his coat and his trusty sword and 
crucifix in his clasped hands, may be seen in this 
apartment, which is more spacious than the other 
two mentioned. 

I witnessed a touching incident one day while 
on one of my visits to the Southern Deadhouse 
in Munich. Two Americans, a brother and sis- 
ter, came to the cemetery in a carriage to view 
the remains of an aunt with whom they had been 
«‘ doing ” the Continent, and who had died at the 
Four Seasons Hotel the day before. Entering the 
passageway and turning to the right, after quit- 
ting their carriage, the two proceeded to the en- 
trance of the death chamber, beside which stood 
official. In a few words addressed in 
German the young man communicated the ob- 
ject of his and his sister’s visit. 

‘* Step inside,” said the official, coldly. 
body is No. 16.” 

Whereupon he opened the door for them to 
enter. 

‘What did he say-—No. 16 ?” asked the young 
girl, clinging desperately to her brother’s arm as 
they stepped into the room. 
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The odor of the disinfectants seemed to make 
her faint before she lifted her downcast eyes to 
see— what an instant later congealed her blood. 

‘* Is this the Leichen-Haus ?” she asked. ‘‘ Oh, 
Henry, see those little babies !” 

She turned away her face and leaned upon her 
brother’s arm, breathing nervously. 

** Let us go back to the hotel,” urged the young 
man. ‘* You are not strong enough to bear this. 
We will come to-morrow.” 

*“T am strong enough,” she answered, look- 
ing for the first time around the chamber. It 
seemed difficult for her to command herself ; tak- 
ing his hand, however, she glanced quickly on 
either side of the aisle, and said: ‘ Come, the 
number is 16.” 

They advanced together a few steps in silence, 
when the young woman suddenly ejaculated, 
throwing up her hands: ‘‘ There !—there she is, 
Henry !” 

She again averted her face, and made a move- 
ment as if to find protection and consolation in 
his arms, but, with a masterly effort, walked 
straight up to the coffin wherein her aunt was 
lving dead. 

Here she broke down, and began to weep vio- 
lently. 

At length her brother succeeded in leading her 
back to the carriage. As they were going out 
I overheard her say: ‘* Let us leave Munich as 
soon as possible. I cannot bear the thought of 
your possibly dying and being taken to this awful 
place.” 

Making inquiries, I learned from the proprietor 
of the hotel where they stopped that the young 
man and his sister left for America immediately 
after the burial of her aunt. 
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By S. WILLIAM BECK, 


Dress is, as an eloquent American preacher 
declared, ‘‘ one of the very commonest things of 
this life,” but only on that account to be the 
more greatly esteemed. It meets us at every 
turn, and is ofttimes still, as in the opinion of 
Ben Jonson, ‘‘ the birdlime of fools.” But it is 
yet equally true, in the words of another old 
writer, that “‘ dress has a moral effect upon the 
conduct of mankind,” and fashion is, as it always 
has been and will be, something more than a mat- 
ter of millinery. It is undeniable, however, that 
the binding power of custom is losing its hold 


upon costume. The great church festivals are 
ceasing to be marked by new clothes; we have 
even had a bishop protesting against confirma- 
tion finery. Courts and corporations steadily 
hold fast to ancient usage, and legal costumes, 
legal language, and, for that matter, the law’s de- 
lays also, are all carefully kept in continuance. 
The black cap and white gloves still mark cireum- 


stances in crime which are ‘‘ wide as the poles 
asunder,” and charity clothing is, all too often 
yet, made the badge of poverty, although such 
liveries, in common with most official uniforms, 
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are far less distinctive than they used to be. In 
these respects traditions and associations of dress 
are maintained, although shorn sadly of their 
former state ; and, as we may find national cos- 
tumes still worn in remoter corners of the Conti- 
nent, as well as in nearer districts, too, where 
railways, tramways and other ways have not been 
introduced, so in some parts of our own land 
dress charms may be found still practiced, and 
men everywhere, for a poor consolation, rejoice 
in retaining the two buttons at the back of their 
coats which once either kept up a sword belt or 
fastened back flapping skirts when riding. But 
within memory the snowy mutch of the North, 
the steeple hat of Wales, the scarlet cloak and 
gathered smock which were once as distinctively 
local in Ireland and England as the golden hel- 
met of Holland, and the velvet bodice of the 
Tyrol, have all disappeared. In two other essen- 
tial particulars, both touching interests not local, 
but universal, there is departure from long-ac- 
cepted practice. The bride’s veil, once as essen- 
tial to the occasion as the imperative ring or 
necessary parson, is often dispensed with ; and 
mourning, a still more ancient and far more gen- 
eral outlet of feeling, is being greatly moderated. 
In the one instance there is a concession to a nat- 
ural inclination to display, on occasions which, 
in spite of statistics and recess correspondence as 
to whether marriage is a failure, are generally 
considered happy and joyous*; but the reform of 
mourning is much more significant. It is only 
commonplace selfishness in marriageable men 
that is required to account for a startling decline 
in the marriage rate, but it is sturdy and sound 
common sense that interferes to check emulation 
and rivalry in coaches and clothes and all the 
paraphernalia of sorrow. Change in this respect 
was advocated long before our day. The Fathers 
protested strongly against funeral indulgence, 
and the Quakers have not only preached but 
practiced simplicity in everything relating to 
burial ; but successful interference with a cus- 
tom as old as human nature, and practiced all 
the world over, is remarkable indeed in point 
of change, and no less in proof of how costume 
for classes, and in customs, has lost ground. Fu- 
neral and mourning reform associations might 
have worked their utmost in endeavoring to move 
public opinion, but all in vain, if alteration in 
habits and apparel had not already set in. 
With all this we are losing touch of the ro- 
mance of dress. Saving some discoveries of smug- 
gling, most frequently in dress improvers, and a 
political storm about prison clothing, there are, 
for us, no episodes in raiment. There is, it is 
true, always something romantic in dress, if 
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looked at aright. It was told of the Emperor 
Augustus Caesar that he ‘“ was so much afraid of 
thunder and lightning that he ever carried about 
with him for a preservative remedy a seale’s 
skinne ”; and, although our idea of the protec- 
tion afforded by sealskin has come to be quite 
a different character, we might see in the lustrous 
sack or jacket, not dangers escaped, but fearlessly 
encountered for fashion’s sake. If it is true, 
too, that ‘ the history of a single manufactured 
article, passing from hand to hand, in various 
stages from the raw material, with contributions 
of brain, ingenuity, character and physical effort, 
is like the history of a people,” how much more 
so does the dress of woman reflect still further 
the arts and industries and culture of a nation, 
and proclaim the empire of mind ? For all that, 
dress is now almost wholly looked at from the 
level of buying and bargains. There is not even 
much charm about fashions when they are fur- 
nished with monotonous regularity month by 
month, instead of being brought in as oppor- 
tunity offered in the shape of a little ready-dresse«| 
doll—or baby, as dolls used to be called, and so 
used sometimes as a sign at a milliner’s door. 
These babies make quite a figure in dress his- 
tory ; and may well do, when we learn that the 
cabinets of Versailles and St. James together 
gave safe passage to a ‘‘ little mademoiselle ” ar- 
rayed in the latest French fashion, diplomatic 
protection of such elaborate precaution being nec- 
essary because England and France were at the 
time engaged in one of their regular quarrels. 
Ships might grapple and become so many float- 
ing slaughterhouses, and national hatred might 
flourish, but “little mademoiselle” passed through 
battle and passion unharmed. The moralist might 
find in this incident a fine and fruitful text, es- 
pecially in view of the faet that Bibles at an ear- 
lier date had to be conveyed across seas by stealth 
under cover of bales of foreign stuff and other 
merchandise. There was another occasion, too, 
when London was for the moment making merry 
after the marriage of Mary with Philip of Spain. 
But one of the pictures in a pageant was of Henry 
VIII., and in his hand a book inscribed ‘‘ Verbum 
Dei.” This caught the watchful eye of Gardner, 
who ordered that a pair of gloves should be 
painted in instead; and this incident, again, 
might serve to teach a useful lesson. In another 
light, such little events as these make the study 
of costume very interesting, more so than the rec- 
ords of our time are likely to prove in the future. 
There is the account of Admiral Seymour on the 
eve of his execution writing letters — pathetic 
enough, no doubt—to Elizabeth and her sister 
with the point of an eglet, or tag of a lace, which 
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he plucked from his hose, which were then, as 
we may remember, ‘ trussed” or tied with 
‘points ” or laces. These letters he hid within 
the sole of a velvet shoe; but all in vain, for 
“‘they were discovered by the emissaries of the 
council and opened.” Again, we find very much 
concern manifested lest the captive Queen of 
Scots should find means of communicating with 
her adherents through messages written upon her 
clothes in ‘‘ sympathetic ” ink—prepared, that is, 
so as to be invisible until treated with a reacting 
solution or brought out by heat. Even royalty 
‘at large” was subject to annoyance through 
limited supplies of dress fabrics or tardy carriage 
of goods—commonplace hindrances which we find 
it rather hard to realize. Mr. Timbs narrates how 
the required quantity of purple velvet for the cor- 
onation of Charles I. could not be found in all 
London, while it would take about one hundred 
and fifty days to procure more from Genoa, the 
nearest place at which it could be obtained. The 
King, rather than have the ceremony postponed, 
was robed in white velvet—remembered afterward 
as an omen of evil, and presaging, to very wise 
people, his violent death, since white could, after 
the event, be construed as proper only to a sacra- 
ficial victim. Elizabeth kept clear of such embar- 
rassment, and set auguries of evil at defiance by 
stopping all supplies of silks through the custom- 
house until her royal necessities for her enthrone- 
ment had been satisfied. It was no light matter 
to keep clear of compromising circumstances at 
that time, for Henry III. of France was noticed 
to be overshadowed at the commencement of his 
reign by inauspicious accidents, such as the omis- 
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sion of the Te Deum from the ritual, and the 
fall of the crown from his head while he was being 
anointed, but chiefly because mass could not be said 
either on his coronation or marriage until even- 
ing, both King and Queen on the latter occasion 
‘‘being taken up in adjusting their dress and 
figure,” which was surely inexcusable. What won- 
der that a troubled reign was ended by sudden 
death ? But where and when are we likely to 
meet with the counterparts of such occurrences 
in modern life? There is some superstition 
abroad in spite of the schoolmaster, and the 
fall of a crown would by some people be thought 
as malapropos as the incautious wish expressed 
by a lady to one of the Georges that she should 
so much like to see a coronation. But the multi- 
plication and refinement of machinery have made 
a velvet famine impossible, and, with the aid of 
electricity and steam, anything needed could be 
procured within one hundred and fifty days, not 
merely from Genoa, but from almost any part of 
the globe. There is nothing safe from the imi- 
tation of Manchester, and the most engrossing 
concern that is shown about dress is met by the 
statistics of imports and exports in the Board of 
Trade Returns. The personal element of dress 
is nearly extinct also. Maidens no longer bring 
linen of their own spinning as part of their dowry, 
and grandmothers, as regards bequests, have no 
gowns. We like things cheap, as far as possible 
we buy them ready made, and the patterns and 
fashions of twelve months ago, where are they ? 
They are passed away, like the quaint costume 
of the little German lady whom Lucas Cranach 
painted, and whose portrait faces this page. 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CuarteR XXI.— (CONTINUED). 


THERE was truth in the words. Edith Fassel 
was a revelation to the new heiress. Though un- 
used to class distinctions, she recognized in the 
patrician girl a being utterly apart from herself— 
the perfection of thorough breeding and aristo- 
cratic refinement. Before another word could be 
spoken Mrs. Ellicott entered the drawing room 
with Paget Fassel. 

Mignon ran to meet the lord of Storm Island, 
with a glow of unmistakable pleasure in her flower 
face. 

**Oh, how nice of you to come so soon !” she 
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cried. ‘‘{ was wondering if you would forget me 
in a single night.” 

His steel-gray eyes grew warm and bright. 

‘‘Not in asingle night, nor in a lifetime,” he 
answered, playfully. ‘I dare say you are home- 
sick already for the sea—you wish me to carry 
you back this morning to the cliffs and fogs of 
Maine ?” 

She shuddered. 

“Oh, no, no! I never want to see that part 
of the world again—I never want to hear it men- 
tioned, even! I have swept my past behind me, 
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like—like rubbish,” smiling through quick tears. 
‘‘ Mrs. Ellicott wishes me to forget it. Are you 
going back to the island soon ?” 

‘“No. Ihave just wired a message to Terry, 
bidding him not look for my return at present.” 
She clapped her pretty hands. 

“Oh, I am glad of that! I 
often here, shall I not ? 
tome! Besides, you were the first friend that I 
found—I know Mrs. Ellicott will allow me to give 
you the first place, henceforth, in my regards.” 

Mrs. Ellicott smiled. 

‘“‘What a child it is!” she said, indulgently. 
‘‘T wonder if I shall ever be able to make a 
woman of her, Paget ?” 

‘© Yes,” replied 
“and one that will work mischief enough by 
and by !” 

During the few days that intervened betwixt 
her arrival at the Beacon Street house and her 
departure for school Mignon managed to subju- 
gate all hearts but Susan Taylor's. 

She might do and say ill-bred things—fool- 
ish and absurd things, but from the highest 
to the lowest—Mrs. Ellicott’s old waiting woman 
alone excepted—every member of the household 
excused the girl with the same words, ‘‘She is 
only a child.” Paget Fassel, even more than 
others, dwelt constantly on this fact. In spite of 
Storm Island, and his unfinished book, he re- 
mained contentedly at Windmere till the day 
when the so-ealled Elizabeth Hillyer went away 
to the finishing school which Mrs. Ellicott had 
selected to receive her. 

‘‘T hope the teachers will make me like your 
sister,” she whispered to him at parting. “I 
want to be like Edith so much. You call her 
Queenie, and the name suits her well !” 

He smiled. 

“You will never be like Edith,” he replied. 
“You are a being of another stamp, Migwon. 
But remember the queenly woman, with fine, cold 
manners, is not always the most admired, or the 
best beloved.” 

It was a rainy, dubions morning, and in the 
silent, gloomy parlor of the school the Fassels 
and Mrs. Ellicott took final leave of Mignon. 

Edith and the grande dame embraced her ten- 
derly. She turned from the two to Paget Fassel, 
and leaning her golden head against his arm, pa- 
thetically begged him to forgive all the trouble 
she had made him. 

‘Trouble !” he echoed, with vehemence. ‘* My 
dear little girl! what can you mean ?” 

“Think of the days that you have been kept 
from Storm Island and your books—all because 
of me.” 


shall see you 
You have been so good 
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Paget Fassel, in a low tone, 
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**'That is of no consequence whatever !” 

** You are so kind! I will try to learn every- 
thing—I will be good. Meanwhile,” gazing at 
him with soft, doubtful eyes, ‘‘ you will be— 
where ? Exploring strange countries—far away 
on the other side of the world, perhaps.” 

** Wherever I go, Mignon, I will return in time 
to witness your début in society—your first plunge 
in the whirlpool.” 

** Oh, will you ?” 
way. 

**] promise faithfully.” 

Her lovely face was wet with tears. 

** T shall remember—I shall look for you—wait 
for you—I know you will not disappoint me ?” 

A dark glow burned in his cheek. His eyes 
gazed into hers, turbulent with a sudden great 
passion. Paget Fassel’s hour, though long de- 
layed, had come at last, and Mignon, with the 
quick instinct of her sex, shrank and grew pale. 
Ile loved her—this cultured, elegant man—her 
superior in everything. Ever since the morning 
at Storm Island events had been leading straight 
up to this crisis. Heloved her! His eyes, speak- 
ing for him, thrilled her like strong wine. She 
was desperately frightened, and at the same time 
a mad delight throbbed in every nerve of her 
being. 


she cried, in a glad, gleeful 


‘**Good-by,” she sobbed, softly, and the room 
seemed reeling around her. 

**Good-by,” he answered, with his lips almost 
upon her golden hair. ‘‘ My bird of the sea, 
good-by—for a little while! You will not forget 
me, and God knows I cannot forget you. In one 
short year we shall meet again, and ¢hen “ 

It was well for both, perhaps, that he left his 
sentence unfinished. 





CHAPTER 


HUME. 


XXII. 


THE last day of the year had died out in storm 
and thick darkness. <A bitter north wind was 
whirling the snow and sleet through the city 
streets, and into the eyes and ears of all luckless 
pedestrians. Over the high roofs and _ steeples 
hung a sky, starless and pall-like. 

At the door of a fashionable South End hotel 
several carriages were standing on this closing 
night of the year, and the luggage of newly ar- 
rived guests blocked the entrance. A little com- 


pany of elegant people—an opera party, evidently 
—was just descending the main staircase, talking 
gayly to each other. 

‘*My dear Edith,” said a brunette in yellow, 
‘do you remember that night of state opera at 
Covent Garden, when Marie Roze sang the cris 
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from ‘ Carmen,’ and Nordica tried to outdo her 
with something from ‘'‘T'raviata’? Cannot you 
still see that crimson-carpeted interior, and the 
entrance lobby, lined with Yeomen of the Guard— 
the colored lights, the boxes and stalls, filled with 
all the swells of London F 

Edith Fassel, the person addressed, ceased to 
listen to the speaker, and let her eyes wander sud- 
denly to two porters, who were hurrying to re- 
move the luggage near the door. One, a hercu- 
lean fellow, seized a huge Saratoga, with an air 
which proclaimed his perfect ability to wrestle 
with the monster. The other, no less willing, 
but far weaker physically, with difficulty hoisted 
a smaller trunk to his shoulder. As he staggered 
under the load, he, by some unhappy chance, 
looked up at Edith Fassel there on the staircase, 
her superb opera cloak, with its border of white 
ostrich tips, shimmering like cloth of silver—in 
her gloved hand a fan of half-blown La France 
roses. 

Overhead, a frightfully brilliant light revealed 
each to each with cruel fidelity. Miss Fassel turned 
quickly to her friends ; the burden bearer hur- 
ried away with his load. When he returned, a 
few minutes later, to struggle with a fresh trunk, 
the opera party had vanished—all save one gen- 
tleman, who lingered in the door, and looked at 
the porter curiously. 

‘* Aw—those traps of mine, you know,” he 
said, and slipped something into the man’s hand, 
and went off to one 6f the waiting carriages. 

Nigel Hume, the porter, shouldered the second 
trunk, tore up the stair, and deposited it in its 
place. Then he snatched up his hat, and rushed 
out of the hotel into the night. 

She had seen and recognized him! He laughed 
wildly. For six months he had heard nothing 
from her. And now—great God! he must meet 
her like that! Hume was weak and famished, 
and light in the head. An empty stomach and 
a proud heart go ill together. With her own 
queenly eyes she had looked on his humiliation 
and want—the straits to which he was reduced. 
The sting of that thought was a thousand times 
sharper than hunger or cold. Without a doubt 
the swell at the door had given him the money at 
her bidding. 

By a street lamp he examined the coin which 
had been thrust into his hand. It was a ten- 
dollar gold piece. Suspicion became certainty. 
In a sudden fury he flung the money into the 
street, and rushed away to his dreary lodgings. 

Since the little episode at Cape Desolation, and 
his return to the Hub and the old routine of life, 
things had gone badly indeed with Nigel Hume. 

The history of those months might be briefly 
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summed up in three words—poverty, struggle, 
disappointment. He had graduated from the 
medical school with honor, and hung out the 
shingle of a full-fledged physician in that poor 
quarter of the city where he lodged ; but his last 
dollar was gone, and patients failed to appear. 

Even the kindly presence of Jack Harold was 
denied him in this time of discouragement, for 
his one only friend had been called West on family 
business, and would not return for months. 

On this closing night of the year, lume, plod- 
ding drearily through the snow and sleet, felt 
that the medical profession was sadly overcrowded, 
and that a young doctor, without money, friends 
or influence, might as well throw up the sponge 
and starve at once. 

** And, after all, starvation isn’t so bad, when 
one gets used to it,” muttered the young fellow, 
as he stumbled up the dark stair to his poor 
lodging room. “If I had a trifle more brawn, 
I would bid good-by to a calling that refuses to 
keep me, and become a porter in good earnest. 
As it is, 1 am growing so disgracefully weak, even 
that humble shift looks impracticable.” 

He stopped midway on the flight, to regain his 
failing breath. He had eaten nothing that day, 
his rent was unpaid, his pockets were empty ; but 
he was not thinking of these things. The unex- 
pected encounter with Edith Fassel had driven all 
minor ills from his mind. By this time she was 
in her box at the opera, and that swell who had 
given him the gold piece was bending over her, 
whispering his adoration in her ear. He fancied 
all the glasses in the house leveled, not at the 
silver-throated prima donna, but at that one 
white, queenly girl. Was she thinking of him 
there—wondering at the depths to which he had 
fallen ? His cheek burned, his heart beat madly. 
She would never guess that by the humble work 
of a porter, performed in hours when necessity 
was strong upon him, he had managed from week 
to week to keep body and soul together. And for 
even this poor chance to earn a pittance he was 
indebted to a hotel official, who had accidentally 
discovered the young doctor’s need, and regarded 
it half with contempt, half with pity. 

Hume pulled himself together, and continued 
the ascent to his room. 

It was bare and fireless. The young fellow’s 
overcoat had been sent some time before to the 
sign of the three balls, and in consequence he was 
chilled to the marrow. He lighted a kerosene 
lamp, restored his sluggish circulation by a few 
turns across the floor, then took from a shelf of 
medical books a ponderous volume, opened it, and 
sat down to read. 

In his professional research Hume usually found 
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oblivion from physical discomfort ; but to-night 
his wonted solace failed him. A woman’s face, 
pale as a magnolia petal, arose betwixt his gaze 
and the page. The events of the year trooped 
back, like grim phantoms, on his memory. 

What was that bit of society gossip which had 
recently reached his ears? His aunt, Mrs. Elli- 
cott, had found a new heir-—a young female— 
some connection of her long-dead husband! The 
name of the fortunate creature was, as yet, un- 
known to Hume, but her occupation of the place 
left vacant by himself meant the deathblow to 
his last hope. Up to the present time he had felt 
few regrets for the Ellicott millions ; but to-night, 
pinched with want, disheartened, despairing, the 
thought of his loss mocked him painfully. 

‘What a precious idiot I was to throw away 
a chance like that !” he muttered. 

A sharp flurry of snow smote the window. The 
cold became more intense every moment. His 
bands were so numb, he could hardly turn the 
leaves of his book. Perhaps at that very moment 
Edith Fassel, in her opera box, was smiling at 
the remembrance of the figure he had eut, with 
the trunk lifted on his shoulder ! 

Hark! Some one was coming up the stair—a 
rap sounded on the door. It was his landlady, 
most likely, bent on demanding the unpaid rent. 

“Come in !” called Hume. 

An elderly man in a seal-lined overcoat, gray, 
distingué, keen-eyed, entered—Dr. Bellamy, the 
autocrat of the hospital, the best-known operator 
in the city—a man upon whom the students had 
always looked with profound awe. 

‘* How are you, Hume ?” he began, graciously. 
Poor Hume could not remember that the distin- 
guished surgeon had ever before deigned him the 
smallest notice. ‘ You have hung out your shin- 
gle, I see. Uphill work at first, eh ?” 

“* Yes,” assented Hume, in a bewildered way. 
‘* Older and abler doctors seem to have secured the 
practice of this locality—of a// localities, in fact.” 

“Wm!” Dr. Bellamy flashed one glance 
around the bare, fireless room. ‘‘ My carriage is 
at the door. Do me the favor to come home 
with me. Ihave a little private matter to talk 
over with you.” 

Hume stood thunderstruck. What incredible 
thing was this? The rich, powerful Bellamy 
seeking a starving, freezing wretch at nine o’clock 
at night, and inviting him to his own house ! 

** Don’t look so dazed,” said the other, kindly ; 
‘‘and don’t keep me waiting, my dear fellow, for 
the hour is late.” 

Confident that he was laboring under some 
amazing hallucination, Hume put out his oil 
lamp, and like a man in a dream, followed his 
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visitor down the stair {to a handsome brougham 
which waited at the door of the lodging house. 

The two rolled away in the direction of Copley 
Square, and stopped before a brownstone palace, 
where the great operator lived. Transformed 
into the most affable of hosts, Bellamy ushered 
his guest into a magnificent interior, full of sum- 
mer warmth and fragrance, and lighted with 
many lustres. 

‘* First of all,” he said, ‘‘ let us see if my cook 
has spoiled the supper.” 

Directly Hume found himself seated at a won- 
derful repast—a feast fit for a king. A silent, 
respectful manservant brought in the steaming 
dishes and- poured the wine. Dr. Bellamy did 
not talk much during the meal. Perhaps he 
meant to give his gaunt, hollow-eyed guest a full 
opportunity to enjoy it undisturbed. But as soon 
as the servant was dismissed he leaned back 
in his chair and said, quietly : 

“You are not altogether a stranger to me, 
Hume. I often see you at the hospital, you know. 
Tell me something about yourself. For your own 
sake I ask you to confide in me as though I were 
your father.” 

So persuasive was his tone that Hume began to 
tell the whole story of his struggles and priva- 
tions. The great man listened attentively. 

**T was once a penniless young fellow myself,” 
he said, ‘‘ and I have not yet forgotten that try- 
ing period of my life. Permit me to explain my 
object in looking you up to-night. Iam growing 
old. I find it difficult to attend to all the patients 
that crowd my office. It is time for me to take a 
young assistant. I think you will suit me. Come 
here to-morrow, and I will lend whatever influ- 
ence I possess to introduce you to fame and fort- 
une. Mark you, I do not doubt that you have 
sufficient talent and pluck to win both for yourself, 
Hume, but you had better accept my offer. You 
are in a strait similar to one that I once occupied. 
A helping hand was stretched out to me, and I 
grasped it. In grateful remembrance of the way 
in which I was befriended, I now seek to befriend 
you.” 

He quietly slipped a check into Hume’s hand. 

‘* You can repay me at your own convenience. 
Come, this is New Year’s Eve. Consider your 
misfortunes buried to-night with the dead year, 
and to-morrow look for new and better things !” 

An hour later Nigel Hume went back to his 
lodgings, and to relieve his overwrought feelings 
executed a wild fling in his poor, bare room. 


“* Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel !’” 


he cried, gayly. ‘Life is all changed in the 
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twinkling of an eye ! 
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Dr. Bellamy’s patients were the millionaires of 
the city. Hume was still sane enough to correctly 
calculate the worth of a place in the great sur- 
geon’s office. ‘To be pushed to the front by that 
man, meant wealth and distinction at once. 

He grew wildly exultant, then suddenly gloomy. 
Perplexity, suspicion, fell on his joy, like a cold 
douche. Who had induced Bellamy to come to 
his aid—to extend the helping hand at this crisis 
in his affairs ? What secret power had been set 
at work for his sudden relief and advancement ? 
Hume stood in the miserable room, which he was 
about to leave forever, and with knitted brows 
stared into vacancy. 

‘¢T will never rest,” he muttered, “ till I solve 
the mystery of this night—till I discover the per- 
son who brought me to Bellamy’s notice, and per- 
suaded him to look me up !” 


XXL. 


DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER 
THE 

MANY months passed before the mystery was 
solved. 

Hume made his way steadily into publie favor, 
and was soon winning golden opinions from all 
sorts of men. Dr. Bellamy found in his assistant 
many admirable qualities—sound judgment, tire- 
less industry, an absorbing devotion to his pro- 
fession, and a passion for investigation and re- 
search. These traits greatly endeared the young 
fellow to the man of fortune and renown. 

Meanwhile Hume had discovered nothing re- 
garding the event chronicled in the last chap- 
ter. Whenever he attempted to approach the 
subject of that New Year’s Eve, and the visit of 
Dr. Bellamy in his dire necessity, the elder man 
skillfully evaded him—calmly but resolutely ig- 
nored all his indirect inquiries. 

“* Look here, Hume,” he said, at last, with a 
good-natured laugh, ‘‘ you may as well give it up! 
I decline to talk about that New Year’s night. 
The manner in which | became interested in your 
Rub it off 
the blackboard of your memory, my dear boy ! 
It is enough for you to know that you are now 
quite the fashion with my richest and best pa- 
tients—that you are making yourself a favorite 
everywhere. So don’t bother me further with 
your ill-disguised curiosity.” 

He opened a telegram which a servant had just 
brought in. 


ase is of no importance whatever. 


‘“H’m! Mrs. Latimer is sick at Windmere. 
Nerves, of course. You must take the case, 
Hume. Iam due in another direction. She can 


with perfect confidence trust herself to my assist- 
ant.” 
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Windmere! Hume changed countenance. There 
was nothing to do, however, but answer the call 
without delay. In Dr. Bellamy’s brougham he 
drove at once to Windmere, and found Aunt Lat- 
imer stretched on a sofa in her own boudoir. By 
her side sat Edith Fassel, reading aloud from a 
volume of Heine’s poems, 

«Tt is an age since we last saw you, Dr. Hume,” 
said Mrs. Latimer, in a mildly reproachful tone. 

He bowed. 

‘*Dr. Bellamy sends regrets, and begs you to 
accept me as his substitute.” 

“Oh, yes. We have heard all about your grow- 
ing popularity. Bellamy calls you his right hand 
—quite a pretty compliment from a man of his 
importance. One might even say that your pres- 
ent good fortune ought to console you for the loss 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s money.” 


Edith Fassel closed her book, and greeted 
IIume with composure. Her seal-brown eyes 


seemed to say : 
tween us. 


‘** Let everything be forgotten be- 
We meet now on a new plane.” 

Her manner had the effect of cooling Hume’s 
turbulent blood. With professional gravity he 
turned his attention to Aunt Latimer. By the 
time he was done with that lady Miss Fassel had 
vanished from the room. Aunt Latimer, freed 
from the constraint of her niece’s presence, grew 
suddenly confidential. 

** You must prescribe something to tone up my 
nervous system, doctor. I am quite worn out 
with Edith. This is her fifth season, and still 
she goes on steadily refusing offer after offer.” 

“sh. 

“Yesterday it was Burchard, the banker—a 
most eligible parti, rich, and with high connec- 
tions at home and abroad.” 

** She accepted him ?” 

Oh, dear, no! though till the last moment I 
hoped that her answer would be favorable. My 
illness to-day is simply the result of my disap- 
pointment.” 

Hume made no reply. In a tone of mild com- 
plaint Aunt Latimer went on. 

**Edith is past two and twenty, and a girl’s 
first bloom goes like dew before the sun. Oh, 
that Lepel Ellicott affair !—it blighted her youth 
—changed her whole nature. She has had many 
lovers since then, and treated them all in one 
way. My heart is broken. The gods provide, 
but Edith refuses to accept their gifts. What is 
to be done with her? Paget declines to inter- 
fere. Moreover, he is usually at the ends of the 
earth. I must call Dr. Bellamy to my help.” 


‘** Bellamy !” said Hume, in amazement. 
He is an old friend of the family, you 
Years ago Edith’s father gave him help 


“* Ves. 


know. 
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when he was a starving student. He has never 
forgotten it. Indeed, he is particularly fond of 
Edith. I am sure he would do anything to please 
her. Being childless, he seems to regard her as 
a daughter.” 

Ilume gazed fixedly at his patient. 

‘Miss Fassel’s father was the man who aided 
Bellamy ?” he queried, in a curious tone. 

‘‘ Exactly. I thought everybody knew it. The 
two were college classmates. My brother was 
born rich—Bellamy, poor. I feel sure the doctor 
will be able to suggest some course by which I 
may bring Edith to her senses. Dear! dear! 
How could that foolish child refuse Burchard ? 
He simply adores her. For months he has fol- 
lowed her like her own shadow.” 

When Edith Fassel returned to the boudoir 
Aunt Latimer was alone; Dr. Hume had de- 
parted. 

** Do you find your new physician satisfactory, 
Aunt Latimer ?” asked Miss Fassel, smiling. 

‘*Yes. He understands me perfectly, Edith. 
I told him about Burchard.” 

** Burchard ?” 

“Why not? I felt that my medical adviser 
ought to know the full extent of my troubles. I 
also said that Dr. Bellamy was a sort of foster 
father to you, and that your papa assisted him 
greatly at the beginning of his career.” 

Edith Fassel grew rigid. 

“Aunt Latimer! Why did you ?—how could 
you ?” she cried, sharply. 

‘Why, my dear,” replied Aunt Latimer, in in- 
nocent surprise, ‘‘ there was no harm in it—none 
at all! Iassure you, I treated the subject very 
delicately. Even Dr. Bellamy himself could not 
object to the mention I made of him.” 

Miss Fassel had grown deadly pale, but she 
quietly picked up her German book, and resumed 
the reading of Heine, where Nigel Hume had in- 
terrupted it. 

The mischief was done, and could not be un- 
done; but she was more frightened than she 
cared to confess, even to herself. 

When lunch was over that day she left Aunt 
Latimer sleeping the sleep of the just, and drove 
into town to keep an engagement with a lady 
friend. It chanced to be a Symphony afternoon 
at Music Hall. The twain repaired thither, took 
their seats in an audience of cultured and brill- 
iant people, and there composed themselves ‘to 
listen to the finest orchestra in the world. 

For a little while all went well. Then the lady 
friend, espying in the crowd some person with 
whom she desired speech, moved away, and left 
Edith alone. 

In her Virot hat and stylish Redfern gown, 
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with the inevitable breastknot of violets—the 
favorite flower of aristocratic Boston—she sat, 
observed, indeed, but unobserving, engrossed in 
her own thoughts. These were not particularly 
pleasant. The sweetness of the flutes, the whirl- 
wind of the violins, filled her ears, but did not 
touch her heart. 

Her eyes were fixed absently on the bronze 
Beethoven, standing in his high place, and list- 
ening, as it seemed, to his own music. Was it 
nocturne, symphony or rhapsody that filled the 
perfumed air ? 

She heard, yet did not hear, until somebody 
slipped suddenly into the seat left vacant by her 
friend, and through the brazen blare and soaring 
harmonies a voice said : 

“It was you, then, who sent Dr. Bellamy to 
me that night ?” 

** And won his gratitude by so doing, 
swered. 

His face was like a gray flame. 

‘* How can I fittingly acknowledge my obliga- 
tion ?” he asked, coldly. 

She put up her fan with a hasty movement. 
He never dreamed how frightened she was. Her 
heart seemed throbbing in her throat. 

‘*Oblige me by forgetting the matter altogether, 
Dr. Hume. I did not mean that you should ever 
know. Dr. Bellamy promised silence, and Aunt 
Latimer was not in the secret ; but,” trying to 
smile, ‘‘ she managed to reveal it, just the same.” 

She felt, if she did not see, the fiery intensity 
of his gaze. 

** It seems, Miss Fassel, that I can never quite 
escape you. In my life you are a constantly re- 
curring power. God knows I would rather find 
myself indebted to anybody living than to you ! 
You pitied me because I was the near relative of 
your lost love, Lepel Elligott.” 

‘*No,” she protested, a little indignantly ; 
**that fact counted for nothing.” 

**T will speak once, and then forever hold my 
peace. You remember how and when [ refused 
to becomé a suitor for your hand, bit you do not 
know the cause of that refusal. I loved you 
madly—without limit or reason! I had some 
pride and a little self-respect, and even to win 
the Ellicott money I would not bargain like that 
for the woman I adored. Moreover, I knew my 
passion was hopeless—I was no more to you than 
the dust beneath your feet. To save us both from 
needless humiliation, I declined to gratify my 
aunt’s wishes and approach you in the character 
of a wooer.” 

“© You did well,” she answered, and then be- 
came as rigid and voiceless as the bronze Beetho- 
ven himself. 
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“‘T loved you then,” he said, “ awd I love you 
still! Many men, as it appears, have fallen into 
the same folly. So I am neither stronger nor 
weaker than others. Perhaps you wonder that I 
should tell you this. I cannot keep silent longer. 
I have always foreseen that I must some time be 
compelled to speak—that you would tear the truth 
from me, in spite of all my efforts to suppress it.” 

Some sort of wild fugue was storming up from 
the orchestra now. Iler fan fell in her lap, her 
delicately gloved hands upon it. Was she capable 
of being swayed, like others of her sex, to fleet- 
ing breaths of passion ? It seemed not—at least, 
she gave no sign of agitation. The fire in his 
lean, pale face died suddenly in dull despair. 

‘Do not pity me a second time,” he said, re- 
sentfully ; ‘* I cannot bear that sort of thing—I 
would rather have your bitterest hate! How still 
you sit—how white you look! Youare no woman, 
but a statue—marble, without heart or feeling.” 

“‘ You flatter me,” she murmured, with a faint 
curl of the lip. 

‘Tf you were of flesh and blood, the very force 
of my love would compel you to say something to 
me now.” 

As if stung by his words, she roused herself at 
last, turned her proud head to answer, and there 
at her side stood her friend, staring at Ilume 
with a supercilious air. 

‘* Pardon !” muttered the young fellow, and he 
arose and relinquished the seat to its rightful 
owner. Without another word or glance to Miss 
Fassel, he bowed stiffly and retired. 

He had said that he would speak once, and 
then forever hold his peace. She had never list- 
ened to more unpleasant speaking. Should she 
call him back ? It was impossible, in that place, 
aud with scores of curious eyes upon her! Iler 
friend took the vacant seat again, with a little 
toss of her head. ' 

** How impudent !” she whispered. ‘‘ Who was 
that man, Edith ? I wonder if he knows that I 
paid seventy-five dollars for my ticket ? It is 
frightfully warm here, is it not ?—‘and that 
crowd! Let me look at you, dear—I hope noth- 
ing is wrong Why, you are as pale as any 
number of ghosts !” 
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A MASCULINE shadow darkened the threshold 
of the Beacon Street drawing room. 

“Ah, Paget Fassel,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘* how 
have you managed to enter here? Do you not 
know,” smiling, ‘‘ that this is pink luncheon day, 
and your sex is forbidden the house ?” 
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He started back in mock dismay. 

**T beg a thousand pardons! J had not heard, 
You see, I only arrived from Europe an hour 
ago. 

** My dear boy, you are forgiven. Enter! The 
coast is clear—the last guest gone. I dare say 
you do not really know—for how can a wanderer 
like you keep abreast of 


‘** These most brisk and giddy-paced times ’?— 


what a pink luncheon is, or its peculiar pur- 
pose. 

Hie advanced with a relieved air. She held out 
both hands in welcome. The clustered lights of 
the room, and the profusion of primroses and car- 
nations that adorned it, were all of the same soft 
pink hue. Some mild festivity lingered, like per- 
fume, in the atmosphere. Fassel looked around 
with feigned awe. 

**] feel that in my gross ignorance I have in- 
truded upon an event of vast importance,” he 
said. 

**Tt ds such—to Mignon,” replied Mrs, Elli- 
cott. ‘* She left school a few weeks ago. I have 
taken her out a little, to familiarize her with the 
life that she is now to lead. ‘To-day I gave the 
lunch to the rosebuds of the year—her sister dé- 
butantes. It is just over—they are all gone, the 
charming creatures! But you shall see Mignon 
—it is your right. She looks upon you as.a sort 
of guardian, you know.” 

She extended her hand to the bell. 
face lighted perceptibly. 

**Tlow good of you! To tell the truth, Mrs. 
Ellicott, I called for that very purpose. My—ah 
—curiosity would not let me wait.” 

A moment after a small hand thrust back the 
drapery from the doorway, and Mignon herself 
glided into the drawing room. 

Her gown of pink crape was edged around the 
neck with a fluff of tiny ostrich tips that matched 
its soft hue. She wore no ornament but a dog 
collar of primroses, massed close and high about 
her milky throat. Her hair was in the old riot 
of rings and curls, but was decorously held in 
place by gold pins, each headed with a primrose. 
Beautiful as a houri, graceful as a sylph, the girl 
flashed up to Paget Fassel. 

** You have come, as you promised,” she said, 
without making the least attempt to conceal her 
joy. 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘when one’s word is 
pledged to a lady it must be kept at all hazards. 
lor a year all my plans have been arranged with 
a strict reference to your début. And now, | 


His bronzed 


hope you have thought of me a little since we 
parted at the school ?” 
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‘‘Every day—every hour!” she replied, with 
childish frankness. ‘Do you,” laughing and 
blushing, ‘‘ find me slightly improved ?” 

His eyes grew dangerously bright. 

‘*Forbear to question me on that point, Mi- 
gnon. Once on atime I admired a little sea witch, 








with the wild flavor of the Maine coast upon her ; 
but the vision of rosy loveliness which I see be- 
fore me makes my head whirl !” 

Indeed she was greatly improved. <A year’s 
study and training had not been thrown away 
upon Mignon. Nimble of wit, as well as a ready 
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imitator, she had acquired many graces, without 
losing any of her old piquancy. 

Rose Gaff was no more, and a dazzling and irre- 
sistible Mignon had taken the place of that by- 
gone creature. 

“‘T can sing and dance and play, Mr. Fassel,” 
she said, archly. ‘I can paint, and talk a little 
French and German. I know what a musicale 
means, and a high tea and a Harvard assembly : 
but, after all,” sighing, ‘‘I am not like your sis- 
ter. Whatever one may learn, it is impossible to 
be like her.” 

He smiled. 

‘‘T am glad of that. It is better for you to re- 
main as you are, Mignon. You need imitate no 
one.” 

Leaning on her ebony stick, Mrs. Ellicott put 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, and looked 
fondly in her fair face. 

‘‘It is easy to tell who the new beauty of the 
winter will be,” she said. ‘‘ Years ago I used to 
wish for a daughter, and one has come to me in 
my old age. I wonder what Lepel thinks of 
it all ?” 

With gentle force she drew Mignon toward the 
portrait of her son. Her old eyes grew misty 
and tender as she lifted them to the canvas. 

‘* Lepel,” she said, softly, ‘‘look at her. She 
is an Ellicott—one of your own race. If you 
could speak, you would surely approve of the 
heiress I have chosen. You would rejoice that 
she has brought me a little consolation for your 
loss. It is good for you to see young life again 
in this gloomy house, is it not ?” 

“Oh, don’t !” gasped Mignon, shrinking back 
in terror. ‘* He is angry—he is frowning upon 

ne 
me. 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Ellicott, soothingly, 
‘‘ how supersitions you are about this poor pict- 
ure! Why should Lepel be angry? In giying 
to you I take nothing from him. He can never 
come back to his inheritance—he bestows it upon 
you, his kinswoman. My child, do not fear the 
dead any longer !” 

But Mignen continued to tremble. 

‘Te looks as though he would delight to 
break out of that frame and drive me from you 
with a sword !” she shuddered. 

Paget Fassel hurried to her side. 

‘« Mignon,” he said, with deep concern, ‘ what 
is this ?” 

‘*T mean it.” she shivered, clinging to Mrs. 
Ellicott. ‘* His eyes follow me everywhere—they 
oppress me, like a nightmare. It is dreadful—I 
cannot bear it !” 

‘«*« Ever since she entered my honse. Paget.” ex- 
plained Mrs. Ellicott, gravely, ‘‘ she has been tor- 
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mented with these morbid fancies. To prove 
how dear she is to me, I will order Lepel’s por- 
trait removed to my bedchamber, until her nerves 
become composed. The sight of it shall no longer 
agitate her.” 

‘*Oh, will you, really ?” murmured Mignon, 
with her face hidden on the other's breast. ‘I 
can never thank you enough !” 

A servant was called, and the portrait lifted 
from its place and carried from the room. As it 
vanished through the door Mignon’s spirits re- 
vived as if by magic. The color came back to 
her pale face. She began to talk of many things 
—of Fassel’s new book, which was making a stir, 
just then, in learned circles ; of the Governor's 
Ball, for which invitations were already out ; but 
she avoided all mention of Storm Island and the 
Terrys—it was plain that she did not care to re- 
member her old life, and he, eager to please her, 
shunned the subject also. 

As soon as Fassel had taken his departure Mi- 
gnon ascended to her dressing room, where a 
French maid had laid out for her young mistress 
a carriage dress of cream-colored cloth trimmed 
with costly sable, and all the et cetera of an out- 
door toilet. 

‘“‘T must rest a moment, Fifine,” sighed the 
girl ; ‘‘ I want to think.” And in her rosy, filmy 
gown she sank upon a divan heaped with silken 
cushions, and let the lids fall wearily over her 
violet eyes. 

More than a year had passed since her flight 
from Cape Desolation, and as yet no question had 
been raised, no suspicion awakened, concerning 
her. She still held her stolen position in undis- 
turbed security. Andy Gaff, Uncle Caleb, the 
wronged sailor girl—whether they were alive or 
dead she did not know, and she hardly cared. 
Once only she had written to Bess, inclosing in 
her letter a one-hundred-dollar bank note, and 
stating that she was well and happy, and that by 
and by, when Andy died, she might return to the 
ape. 

That message, she felt sure, would quiet Bess 
for a season; and Hillyer’s Cove was too far dis- 
tant to catch even an echo from the world in 
which Mignon now moved. 

*“T am doing very well,” she said to herself. 
‘My dress is ordered from Paris for the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball. I mean to surpass all the other buds 
on that night. Not one of them can compare 
with me in beauty. The old hateful past is dead 
and buried. What person about me now can 
know or dream that I am other than Elizabeth 
Hillyer, Mrs. Ellicott’s own relative ?” 

A rap at the door. Fifine went to answer the 
summons. 
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At the threshold stood Susan Taylor 
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—the woman who was the one cloud on Mignon’s 
fair horizon. 

**T would like a word with Miss Hillyer,” she 
said, in a perfectly respectful tone. 

Mignon arose from the divan, and dismissed 
Fifine by a wave of the hand. 

‘‘What do you want of me, Susan ?” she de- 
manded, with some hauteur. 

The old waiting woman eyed the rosy vision 
askance. In the look reluctant admiration min- 
gled with determined hostility. 

«* At last yon’ve done it, miss !” she cried, with 
bitter indignation. ‘‘ You’ve banished him from 
his own mother’s drawing room—from her heart, 
too, for all that I know. You've carried every- 
thing by storm here —cajoled and hoodwinked 
her, and triumphed over him dead—him that was 
once her idol. They’ve taken him away to his 
mother’s chamber, but sooner or later you’ll drive 
him from that place also !” 

Mignon smiled at this outbreak. 

‘IT never asked Mrs. Ellicott to remove her 
son’s picture, Susan—she did it of her own will.” 

‘‘Tt was your work—yours !—and an insult to 
Mr. Lepel—him as can’t speak for himself lon- 
ger. 

“You absurd creature !” said Mignon, half 
coaxing, half contemptuous, ‘‘do not blame me. 
Mrs. Ellicott knows her own wishes concerning 
the portrait. I really care nothing about it in 
any way.” 

Susan glared at her. 

‘‘What made you pretend to be frightened of 
it, then ? You bore some grudge agin him liv- 
ing, and you made up your mind to have it out 
on that bit of canvas !” 

Mignon stared haughtily. 

‘‘This is too ridiculous! Of course, as Mr. 
Lepel’s former nurse, and an old servant of the 
family, some excuse must be made for your im- 
pertinence ; but you try my patience severely. If 
you say anything more, I shall be obliged to call 
Mrs. Ellicott. You have never liked me, Susan, 
since I first entered this house.” 

The old woman’s face seemed to grow sharp 
and thin; but she subdued her wrath and re- 
sumed a respectful tone. 

“‘The likes and dislikes of such as I, miss, 
can’t matter to you.” 

“There you err. So many people love and 
admire me, that when I meet one, however 
humble, who does not, [ am curious to know the 
reason.” 

Susan looked her full in the face. 

‘“You came a-creeping into his own mother’s 
house, to steal her heart away from him, and to 
take his inheritance, too. You’re welcome to 


know why I never liked you.” She whipped 
from the pocket of her alpaca gown a faded pho- 
tograph. ‘Do you see this picture ? It’s you, 
miss, though you didn’t wear pink crape ana 
primroses then; it’s you, though you’ve had a 
change of fortin since ’twas taken—it’s you, ix 
it’s anybody, and you'd better hot mention to 
Mrs. Ellicott that Susan Taylor is the only person 
in the house that you haven't quite deceived.” 

She turned abruptly to leave the room. 

** Stay !” gasped Mignon, with a face like chalk, 
‘Where did you get that ecard ?” 

‘It’s my secret, miss,” replied Susan, coldly, 
‘‘and [ mean to keep it.” 

Mignon clung wildly to her arm. 

**You dreadful woman!” she cried in terror, 
“what more can you tell?” 

Susan was too honest to feign knowledge. 

‘* Nothing,” she answered ; ‘‘ but I can guess 
a good deal, miss.” 

The blood returned to Mignon’s lips. She 
breathed again. 

** How came you by that photograph, I say ?” 

‘* Hadn't you better call Mrs. Ellicott. as you 
threatened just now, miss ? 
her questions, but not yours.” 

Mignon shuddered, 

“*T will pay you to speak, Susan,” she faltered ; 
**T will give you money. You love money, do you 
not ? All servants are open to bribes.” 

“Tam not!” answered Susan, sharply; ‘I 
wouldn’t accept a penny from you on any condi- 
tion. And I'll never give you the information 
you want, miss, though you should go down on 
your knees for it. If the day comes—as it will— 
when Mrs. Ellicott asks how [ got possession 07 
this pictur’, [ll open my mouth, but not till 
then.” 

«The day will never gome !” said Mignon, in & 
resolute voice; and swift as a eat she snatched 
the card from the waiting woman, and tore it to 
atoms. ‘ Now leave the room, Susan Taylor !” 
she commanded. 

Speechless, but grim as Nemesis, Susan obeyed. 
Which of the two had conquered ? At another 
door Fifine appeared. 

“* Mademoiselle, the carriage is ready,” she an- 
nounced, and madame waits.” 


Vil gladly answer 


* * * ES * * 
As Mrs. Ellicott’s victoria rolled down the hill, 
in the shadow of the trees, Mignon said, softly : 
“That odd, disagreeable creature who waits 
upon you makes me very unhappy. Dear Mrs. 
Ellicott, I wish you would send her away.” 
Mrs. Ellicott’s face clouded. 
«My dear, you do not know what you say,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Susan Taylor has been in my 
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employ, as I once told you, for almost thirty 
years.” 
" «She is my enemy !” murmured Mignon. 

‘* Nonsense, child ! what a foolish fancy! She 
may not feel exactly cordial to you, but you 
know the reasoy why—I have explained all that. 
Poor Susan! has she annoyed you in any way ? 
lave you any real charge to bring against her ?” 

«* No—oh, no !” said Mignon, uneasily ; ‘* but I 
quite detest the woman, and—and—I thought you 
would dismiss her from your service, for my sake.” 

‘Dismiss Susan ? Impossible !” 

It was the first rebuff which the new favorite 
had received. She pouted like a child. 

‘And yet you banished your son’s portrait 
from the drawing room, because it frightened 
me !” she murmured. 

“True,” replied Mrs. Ellicott, sadly; ‘the 
portrait had no capacity for suffering — Susan 
has. My dear, unreasonable Mignon, do not ask 
me to be unjust. You have many absurd whims : 
I must not humor them all. Moreover, a semi- 
invalid like myself cannot change an attendant 
as one doesa gown. No! no!” : 

Something in her tone forbade Mignon to press 
the matter further. She had triumphed over 
Lepel Ellicott, the son ; but, as it seemed, Susan, 
the servant, was not so easily vanquished. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DANGER. 

“Witt Ido?” It was Mignon who asked the 
question in an arch, laughing tone. She stood be- 
fore Mrs. Ellicott, arrayed for her first great revel 
—the Governor's Ball. 

Her Worth dress was of white and silver. Silver 
slippers incased her tiny feet. Her gloves reached 
to her pearly shoulders. In her corsage drooped 
a knot of Boule de Neige roses. Spotless and 
glistening from head to heel, with no color about 
her save her yellow hair and infantile bloom, Mi- 
gnon looked more like some girl 


‘“* Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,” 


than a woman who had already passed through 
strange experiences. 

**Do ?” echoed Mrs. Ellicott. ‘“ Why seek to 
wring compliments from an old woman, my dear ? 
Before the night is done your head will be quite 
turned with them.” 

Fifine wrapped a long cloak of silver-gray cash- 
mere around her young mistress, and a moment 
later Mignon was in the carriage, whirling away 
to the Governor’s Ball. 
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A dream of splendor, a vast, bewildering scene 
of enchantment! It seemed to Mignon that she 
had stepped suddenly into Fairyland, or some 
other equally wonderful place. She looked around 
on the countless wax lights, the profusion of mag- 
nificent flowers that made the ballroom appear 
like one great conservatory, the throng of nota- 
bles, the flashing jewels, the superb dresses, and 
her guilty heart failed her. What right had she 
in that marvelous place—that grand company ? 
For a moment she faltered, trembled. Then 
Paget Fassel came hurrying to meet her, and 
drew her gloved hand through his arm. His gray 
eyes were as bright as sword blades. 

**T have been waiting for you,” he said. ‘* What 
do you think of it, Mignon ?” 

‘‘Tt is glorious!” she answered, in an awed 
whisper. ‘‘It is what I have longed and prayed 
for all my life.” 

**A singular subject for devotion,” he said, 
teasingly. ‘‘By and by, little enthusiast, you 
will penetrate below the surface of things, and 
the glamour will dissolve like mist in the sun.” 

‘““No—no! To be here to-night—to have part 
in this splendor, is worth all peril —all punish- 
ment !—I mean,” checking herself in confusion, 
‘‘that I seem never to have lived till this mo- 
ment.” 

He smiled at her childish ardor, and directly 
they were gliding away to the measure of a waltz. 
In her gown of white and silver, with her downy 
shoulders and yellow hair gleaming, her heart 
beating madly, her head giddy with the music, 
the lights and the perfumes, she went on and on 
with him, forgetting everything in the joy of the 
moment. 

Edith Fassel, in pearls and cream brocade, 
glided past with the banker Burchard, whom, as 
all the world knew, she had more than once re- 
jected. Mignon turned to look after the patri- 
cian beauty. 

*‘She is as grand as a goddess!” she mur- 
mured. ‘I would like to see her in a Cleopatra 
gown, with a Roman lamp in her hand.” 

** Don’t let Queenie overawe you,” said Fassel, 
lightly. ‘* Those high airs of hers really signify 
nothing.” 

**T want her to love me!” answered Mignon, 
wistfully. 

*“She would be less than human if she failed 
to do that. To refrain from loving you, Mignon, 


is the supreme difficulty.” 

Her feolish heart thrilled, but before she could 
answer a Harvard law student whisked her from 
Fassel, with the words, ‘This is ow dance, Miss 
Hillyer,” and she was brought quickly back to 
her senses. 
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Her new partner, a callow youth with a weak 
mustache and a brazen stare, made no attempt to 
conceal his admiration for the beautiful dédu- 
tante. 

‘*How the other buds glare at you !” he said, 
cheerfully. ‘* You are far and away handsomer 
than any of theni, you know. ‘There’s one sit- 
ting by her chaperon in the corner—looks as 
though she would rend you limb from limb. 
Hear that waltz—Waldteufel’s ! Floats you along 
as naturally as a south wind blows a rose. By 
the way,” with a sudden suspicion in his tone, 
«Fassel is a particular friend of yours, eh ?” 

** Yes,” replied Mignon. 

“‘Queer fellow! Way up in the discoveries. 
Did he ever tell you how he went to Japan to 
hunt chrysanthemums No, *twas to India, 
after orchids. Some- 
where up the Hima- 
layas, or along the 
Brahmapootra, he 
found an odd speci- 
men—it’s here to- 
night,’ glancing 
down the ballroom, 
where mirrors, door- 
ways, chandeliers 
and mantels were 
fringed and banked 
in costly bloom. 
«<T’ll show it to you. 
He also caught a 
jungle fever, and 
barely escaped with 
his life. Why do 
girls always admire 
men of that stamp ?” 
in a decidedly ag- 
grieved tone. 

** Because they 
are as rare as the Brahmapootra orchid,” replied 
Mignon, with a dreamy smile. 

Dance succeeded dance. The music throbbed 
and swelled. Mrs. Ellicott’s heiress soon found 
herself the sensation of the night. Soft flatteries 
pursued her at every turn; she was surrounded 
by a crowd of admirers and loaded with favors. 
Even the less fortunate buds—the girls left un- 
sought in corners—acknowledged her exquisite 
loveliness and charm, and sighed to themselves : 
‘* She is sure to be the new beauty of the year.” 

The hour was growing late. Roses began to 
droop, toilets were losing their pristine freshness. 

Weary with much dancing, Mignon had taken 
refuge in a recess, cut off from the ballroom by a 
silken curtain, and was waiting there for her de- 
voted follower, the law student, to fetch her an 





ice. On the other side of the portiére the crowd 
moved to and fro. Presently she heard a woman’s 
voice : 

* Tow fashionably late you are, doctor! Men 
like you are rarely seen at balls.” 

** Madam, can you tell me to whom this fan be- 
longs ?” replied the party addressed, and his deep, 
masculine tones sent a vague alarm through Mi- 
gnon. ‘I have just rescued it from the feet of 
the ‘ trampling multitude.’ ” 

** Why, that is Miss Fassel’s property—painted 
by Laneret, too, and very precious.” 

‘** Permit me to return it,” and the male voice 
seemed to grow cold and formal. 

A moment later the silk curtain was thrust 
back, and Edith Fassel stood before Mignon. 

In one hand she held a painted fan. Evidently 
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she had thought the recess unoccupied, for at 
sight of the other girl she recoiled. 

‘*You are welcome to share my retreat,” said 
Mignon, laughing. ‘‘ How white you look and 
cool—how unlike any other girl in the room! 
Do you never grow red and tired and disordered, 
like ordinary women ?” 

Miss Fassel smiled. 

“Tired ? Yes. Iam dlasé and old. My own 
début occurred so long ago that I do not care to 
recall it. Few illusions are left me in Vanity 
Fair— 

‘“¢The days darken around me, 
And the years.’ 


But you are fresh and young, Mignon, and—im- 


prudent, as you show by standing with your bare 
shoulders in this draught.” 
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And she quietly closed an open window beside 
the younger girl. 

As though touched by the act, Mignon leaned, 
and pressed her lips to the full white curve of 
Miss Fassel’s arm. 

** Since I first came to Mrs. Ellicott,” she said, 
“you have been very kind to me, and I have ad- 
mired you more than I can tell—perhaps because 
I find you my opposite in everything—cultivated, 
where 1 am crude; high-bred, where I am com- 
monplace. I think,” fixing her large eyes sol- 
emnly on the other, ‘‘if I were in great trouble 
I would turn to you for help sooner than to any 
person in the world. I am sure you would not 
forbid me ?” 

‘Indeed no. But the contingency seems very 
far away, does it not ?” replied Edith Fassel, 
gently. ‘* You are not likely to be in great trou- 
ble, Mignon, while Mrs. Ellicott and your other 
friends are near to guard you.” 

«‘One cannot tell !” sighed Mignon, with a sud- 
den sadness on her face, and, forgetful of the law 
student and the errand upon which she had sent 
him, she slipped out of the recess and was lost at 
once in the crowd. 

At the foot of the staircase, silk-draped, flower- 
wreathed, she came face to face with Paget Fassel. 

‘*T have been looking everywhere for you,” he 
said, quietly, and drew her into a little reception 
room, which chanced to be entirely deserted. She 
glanced once in his face, and grew very pale. 

‘«*T must go back to Mrs. Ellicott,” she faltered ; 
‘it is not nice for a bud to run away from her 
chaperon.” 

“Mrs. Ellicott will not mind if you are in my 
care. Darling, little darling,” a great tenderness 
breaking into his tone, ‘‘ give me a chance to 
speak! You must have guessed how it is with 
me. Will it detract from your happiness to-night 
to know that I love you madly—exclusively—more 
than life itself—more than anything earthly ?” ’ 

It had come at last—the crisis which she feared, 
expected, hoped for! ‘Till this hour the heart of 





the girl had slept. All the previous emotions of 
her life seemed now like breath on the face of a 
mirror. She had found her master. For the 
first time she lived — amazed, shuddering, en- 
raptured. She lived; and memory and conscience 
failed and went down beneath the flood tide of 
passion which Paget Fassel had awakened in her 
shallow, selfish nature. 

** Mignon,” he said, ‘‘ remember the morning 
you came to me on my lonely island. I loved you 
at sight—I who had before defied the power of 
love. I cannot longer live without you —oh, my 
darling, can you iive without me?” 

Iie opened his arms. For a moment she stood 
terrified ; then, reckless alike of past and future, 
she cast herself into Fassel’s embrace. Lips to 
lips, heart to heart, they stood. Far off the music 
called, the hum of the crowd echoed. Dying 
roses poured sweets around them, the colored 
lamps shone softly. 

** You are mine, Mignon,” he whispered, “to 
have and to keep forever.” 

** Yes,” she shuddered, ‘* whatever comes, I am 
yours.” 

By and by they both remembered Mrs. Ellicott. 

**Go, find her—tell her everything,” faltered 
Mignon, ‘‘and leave me here to think.” 

He went obediently. It was the maddest, 
proudest moment of the girl’s life. Certainly 
her principles were all astray, for she stood in 
that little room, with her hand pressed to her 
heart and a great rapture in her face, and mur- 
mured : ‘* How happy I am !—how happy I am !’’ 

At the same moment the door opened, and a 
man stepped into the place. 

‘* Pardon ” he began at sight of the girl, 
then he started back in amazement. 

The fool’s paradise which Mignon had made 
for herself crashed suddenly about her ears. 

In the very moment of her triumph, with its 
light in her eyes, its flush on her cheek, its ec- 
stasy in her heart, she turned, and found herself 
face to face with Nigel Hume. 





(To be continued.) 
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By New 
Or the many thousands from this country who 
annually visit London, but few find their way to 
Chelsea, which, independent of its connection 
with Thomas Carlyle and other distinguished 
authors, is an interesting locality for other rea- 
sons. It is situated on the left bank of the 


MACDONALD. 


Thames, about three miles from London proper, 
and was long famous for the rare old Chelsea 
china which was made here at the waterside. 
In this place also were the Cremorne Gardens, 
for many years a popular resort for Londoners, 
and the Royal Chelsea Hospital for old soldiers. 
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At No. 5 Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, Thomas 
Carlyle lived for many years, and here he died, 
February 5th, 1881. The number of the house 
has been since changed to 24, which occasions in- 
tending visitors to the shrine of the sage some 
trouble, as upon inquiring at No.5 the chances 
are that they will be curtly informed they never 
heard of such a man. ‘To the left of the door of 
Carlyle’s house there is a tolerable representation 
of his face in alto-relievo, and on the lintel the 
inscription, ‘‘ Carlyle’s House.” 

During a recent visit there I sat for about 
half an hour in the room, in front of the house, 
in which he died. At the time of my visit it was 
used as a parlor by a Mrs. E. A. Cottelle, who had 
been Carlyle’s next-door neighbor for some years 
preceding his death. She stated that, though 
Mr. Carlyle was irascible, he was pleasant enough 
to talk to, and often engaged in a quiet, neigh- 
borly chat with her. He had a horror of street 
organs and street musicians generally, invariably 
purchased their silence or absence with money, 
bi‘ if the coin did not secure a cessation of the 
musie he would threaten them with the police. 
To see him throw open the window and scowl at 
the peripatetic music grinders while throwing 
them their dole, Mrs. Cottelle remarked, was a 
sight to be remembered. 

This lady took possession of the house soon 
after Carlyle’s death. ‘The place, she said, had 
since got the name of being haunted. But few 
relics of Carlyle were left in the house, as nearly 
everything of importance had been removed by 
the heirs. 

The room in which the philosopher died con- 
tained a fine female face and form, which the 
landlady claimed was an original painting by 
Heyden. ‘Though I was well assured that this 
distinguished Dutch painter never saw the canvas 
attributed to him, I kept my doubts to myself, as 
likewise in the case of an exquisite picture of a 
young girl, which she said was the production of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. There was also in the room 
an ivory image of Buddha, which Mrs. Cottelle, 
who had long resided in India, seemed to regard 
with great veneration. 

Had I been alone in the room in which the 
great man died I would doubtless have been 
profoundly affected ; as it was, however, my gar- 
rulous but kind entertainer rendered such a state 
of mind impossible. How prosaic it all seemed 
to me, who thought and still think Carlyle the 
least prosaic and most intense personality in the 
whole range of literature ! 

Though not properly coming within the scope 
of this article, still, as referring to the subject in 
hand, a digression is perhaps permissible. Ina 


recent conversation I held with the late Rev. J. 
Howie Wylie, a friend of Carlyle and a well- 
known author and editor of Glasgow, Scotland, 
he related some interesting facts regarding his 
famous acquaintance, which have never been 
published, so far as I am aware. In reply to a 
query by Mr. Wylie, relative to Charles Lamb, 
Carlyle’s expression to him was word for word 
the same as afterward appeared in Froude’s “ Car- 
lyle’s Journal.” 

The following is the entry in his Journal, 
dated November 2d, 1831: 


“Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some con- 
siderable degree insane. A more pitiful, rickety, gasping, 
staggering, stammering tomfool I do not know. He is 
witty by denying truisms and abjuring good manners. 
His speech wriggles hither and thither with an incessant, 
painful fluctuation, not an opinion in it, or a fact or a 
phrase that you can thank him for—more like a convulsive 
fit than a aatural systole and diastole. Besides, he is a 
confirmed, shameles; drunkard; asks vehemently for gin 
and water in strangers’ houses, tipples till he is utterly 
mad, and is only not thrown out of doors because he is too 
much despised for taking such trouble with him. Poor 
Lamb! Poor England, when such a despicable abortion 


™ 


is named genius! 


Carlyle did not know the tragedy lying behind 
the life of the gentle Elia when he wrote the 
above, yet in a sketch written about forty years 
later he repeats the harsh criticism but slightly 
modified, as the following extract from it, rela- 
tive to Lamb’s writing, will show: ‘‘ Genius! 
this is not genius, but diluted insanity.” 

As the entry in the Journal was dated long 
prior to the period of the conversation, it is 
evident that Mr. Carlyle had his estimate of 
Lamb docketed in his memory, and ready for 
use when the occasion required. Mr. Wylie stated 
further that this was not an isolated instance, 
but that it was the invariable habit of Mr. Car- 
lyle to write his opiniorfs similarly upon every 
noted person he met. 

The locality where Mr. Carlyle lived for so 
many years has nothing to boast of even now, 
though it has been much improved since his 
death. Fronting the end of the street, Cheyne 
Row, and lying between it and the river, is a 
small, triangular piece of inclosed ground which 
contains a life-size statue of Mr. Carlyle. It rep- 
resents him as sitting, with the head inclined for- 
ward, and the harsh features heavy with profound 
thought. 

Around the corner from Cheyne Row, and at 
right angles to it, is Cheyne Walk, sacred to 
many from its association with George Eliot and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. I visited the house No. 4, 
in this street, where the famous female novelist 
resided when in London, and No. 16, the same 
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thoroughfare, where Rossetti executed some of 
his most lasting work. With the exception of 
Carlyle’s residence there is no place even in 
historic Chelsea so interesting as the house oc- 
cupied at one time by the distinguished pre- 
raphaelite artist. It was built for Catherine of 
Braganza, Queen of Charles II., as a country 
residence ; was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and stands on the foundation of Henry VIII.’s old 
Chelsea Palace. It is fronted by a pair of finely 
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authors of London. The room in which these 
receptions are held commands a fine view of the 
Thames and of the distant Surrey Ilills. Almost 
every piece of furniture in the room has its his- 
tory. The Persian tiles in the fireplace are the 
work of Rossetti, the fire screen was once in the 
possession of Lord Byron, and an antiquated pot, 
once used as a receptacle for drugs, has come 
down from the fourteenth century. Sketches by 
Walter Crane, by Rossetti and by Mr. Joy, and 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


wrought iron gates, and has an iron staircase of 
great antiquity. 

The house is now the residence of Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, incumbent of St. James’s Church, Mary- 
lebone, who is well known as a preacher, musi- 
cian, author and lecturer; and in the latter 
capacity has appeared before New York and other 
audiences in this country. During the winter 
months social gatherings are held in this famous 
house on Saturday afternoons, and at those may 
be met many of the noted artists, musicians and 


relics of Garibaldi, are other objects of interest in 
this old historic house. 

The house No. 22 Hans Place, Chelsea, has a 
literary interest scarcely inferior to that of the 
others mentioned. Many noted women of letters 
have had their home at this place, and it is still 
occupied by a few who have attained a wide ce- 
lebrity. Among those whose names are asso- 
ciated with it are Miss Mitford, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
Lady Bulwer, Miss Emma Roberts and Miss 
Landon. 
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***] SPRANG TO HIM LIKE A DROWNING MAN CLUTCHING AT A ROPE. 


SHUT UP WITH A MAD DOG; 
OR, HOW THE GENERAL GOT A FRIGHT. 
By DaAvip Ker. 


A 


**T wonper if he was ever afraid !” don’t believe he’d know what fear was if you were 
“ Afraid, you donkey!” echoed the boy to to put it on a table right in front of him !” 
whom the words were spoken, with a reproving In truth, old General C , as he passed along 
dig of his elbow that made the speaker’s ribs ache. the ranks of the school, a blaze of scarlet and gold 
‘“‘ He Jooks like being afraid, don’t he 2? Why, I from head to foot, with his scarred face and long 
Vol. XXXIIL., No. 4—31. 
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white mustache, his piercing gray eye, and the 
half-dozen military decorations that glittered on 
his broad breast, looked the very picture of a vet- 
eran soldier, and as little likely to be “‘ afraid ” as 
any man alive. Teachers and boys eyed him with 
equal reverence as they recalled how they had 
read of his leaping single-handed into a battery, 
swimming his horse across a flooded river amid a 
storm of bullets, and wrenching the enemy’s 
colors from the standard bearer whom he had 
struck down in the presence of two armies ; and 
the young heretic who had let slip that unlucky 
suggestion was already wishing with all his heart 
that he had kept it to himself. 

But the general’s keen soldierly eye had noted 
what passed, and his quick ear had caught the 
words, though uttered almost in a whisper. 

“So you want to know if I was ever afraid, my 
boy,” said he. laying his strong brown hand 
kindly upon the abashed youngster’s shoulder. 
‘* Well, you’re quite right not to take a man too 
easily for what he makes himself out tobe. It’s 
not what men look like that counts, but what 
they ave—remember that, all you young fellows, 
as long as you live. It don’t follow at all, because 
I’ve fought battles and receivéd wounds, and be- 
cause the Queen has been kind enough to make 
me a lord and give me the Victoria Cross, that I 
could never have been frightened. I can tell you 
I’ve seen fellows that looked fierce enough to rout 
a whole army single-handed, who didn’t amount 
to much, after all, in the pinch of actual danger ; 
and, on the other hand, I’ve known men so quiet 
and unassuming that nobody ever noticed them, 
who, when the time came, did such deeds as will 
never be forgotten !” 

The old warrior’s voice rose at the last words 
till it echoed through the hall like the blast of a 
trumpet ; and the young faces all around him 
lighted up as if they, too, might one day achieve 
deeds that should never die. 

‘¢ When one of the bravest men that ever lived,” 
he resumed, ‘(it was Marshal Lannes, of whom 
you'll hear a good deal in your histories of Napo- 
leon’s wars) was asked if he had ever been fright- 
ened, he answered, ‘It is only a coward who says 
that he has never been afraid.’ For my own part, 
I can assure you that I’ve been frightened more 
than once, and very badly frightened, too.” 

At this confession from a man who had walked 
with folded arms along a whole line of mutinous 
Sepoys, all ready and willing to plunge through 
his body the long, sharp bayonets that actually 
touched him as he passed, teachers and pupils 
alike looked blankly at each other, and one of 
the elder boys muttered, audibly : 

“Well, that beats all !” 


*‘I see you’d like to hear the story,” said the 
general, smiling at their amazement; ‘‘and as 
one part of it’s a very good example of what I 
was saying just now about it’s being a bad thing 
to go too much by outside looks, I may as well 
tell it you. 





II. 

‘* AFTER my father died, I went to live with my 
uncle, Professor Henry F , the great scientist, 
who was famous enough even then, although noth- 
ing to what he became afterward. His laboratory 
(which he always kept carefully locked) was quite 
a ‘ Bluebeard’s chamber’ to me, and, of course, as 
I wasn’t allowed to go into it, it was just the very 
place that I set my heart upon seeing. And sure 
enough I did see it at last, not much to my satis- 
faction, as you'll hear by and by. 

‘Uncle Henry had a pretty little house on the 
Thames a few miles above London, with a garden 
sloping right down to the river, and a patch of 
meadow land on either side. In those days I was 
as wild to be a soldier as most boys are to go to 
sea, and I was always trenching up the turf of 
the meadow into earthworks and batteries, with 
some help at times from my school chum, young 
Garnet Wolseley (‘ Cardinal Wolsey,’ we used to 
call him), who little thought ¢hen that he was one 
day to become Lord Wolseley and the Commander 
in Chief of the English Armies in the Soudan. 

**The very day that he first came to stay with 
us, what did he do but climb through a skylight 
and get right out on to the roof, pretending to be 
a general overlooking a battlefield! But when 
his excellency the general wanted to come down 
again, lo and behold! his retreat was cut off, for 
the skylight wouldn’t open from the outside ; so 
he had to scramble down by the ivy that covered 
the front of the house. 

** He was just within a few yards of the ground 
when the ivy gave way with him, and down he 
came, with a crash like a broken glass house, 
right on to the head of the village doctor, who was 
just coming up to have a chat with Uncle Henry. 
The poor doctor roared like a bull, thinking the 
whole house was tumbling down upon him; and 
when we all came running out to see what was 
wrong we found Wolseley sprawling on his back 
in the dirt, and the doctor playing a sort of 
blindman’s buff by himself, with his hat crushed 
down over his eyes and nose so tight that he 
couldn’t pull it off again! A promising exploit 
for the future commander in chief, wasn’t it ? 

‘*Now, Uncle Henry being so well known, and 
living so near London, of course he had all the 
‘swells’ of the day constantly coming out to see 
him; and almost every week I had such a gallery 
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of them as would have made the fortune of a 
newspaper reporter. One afternoon when I came 
home from a walk the old housekeeper told me 
that ‘there was a grand gen’leman just back 
from Ingy had called to see master, and master 
wasn’t at ’ome, and the gen’leman said that he’d 
wait for him.’ So in I went, and found a tall, 
bright - eyed, sunburnt man with a great high 
forehead, and keen, searching look about him 
that made me take him for a lawyer. 

‘‘He spoke to me so pleasantly that I took to 
him at once, and began to ask him all about 
India. And then he described the grand palm 
groves and swarming bazaars, the many-colored 
temples all ablaze with gold and jewels, the mon- 
strous idols with ten or twelve arms apiece, the 
holy monkeys and sacred cows, the tiger hunts 
on elephant back, the native couriers running 
through the jungle at midnight, shouting and 
waving flaming torches to scare away the wild 
beasts, the rock-cut caves with their dim galleries 
and strangely carved images, and the great white 
snow peaks of the Himalaya standing up like 
marble towers against the deep-blue tropical sky. 
He told it all so vividly that I seemed to see it 
just as if I was there myself; and I was so much 
interested that I never thought of asking his 
name. But not many years later I and everyone 
else in England heard enough of him under the 
title of Lord Macaulay. 

‘¢ Another time I was hard at work mounting a 
lot of small brass guns upon the miniature earth- 
works that Wolseley and I had made, when a 
deep voice said close behind me : 

««*« Well, young man, are you getting your bat- 
teries into position in case the French come ? 

**« And supposing I am, what’s that to you ?” 
answered I—rather rudely, I must confess, for I 
didn’t like being made fun of. 

«*The only reply was a low chuckling laugh, 
and I looked up to see who this could be. And 
then I did get a start, if you like! There was 
no mistaking that face, for its stern eye and great 
hooked nose, and its massive, granite-hewn feat- 
ures, were in every printshop throughout England. 
It was the old Duke of Wellington himself ! 

‘You may think how foolish I felt at being 
caught playing soldiers by him of all men living. 
But instead of laughing at me as I expected, he 
came and looked over my work, and showed me 
how I ought to put in this thing and that thing 
to make it shipshape, till I got to feel quite at 
home with him. What I liked best about him 
was that instead of making a great show of com- 
ing down to my level (which is what a boy spe- 
cially hates), he talked to me exactly as if I were 
a man like himself, who could understand all 


that he said. Bnt when he asked me what I was 
going to be, and I answered, ‘A soldier,’ he shook 
his gray head with a sort of half-sigh, and said, 
‘T hope you’ll find something better to do than 


_that, my boy.’ 


‘‘ Another great day for me was my first visit 
to old Thomas Carlyle in his queer little house at 
Chelsea, not long after he’d moved into it. Very 
grim he looked in that shadowy old room, sitting 
by the fire in a plaid dressing gown, with his 
short pipe in his mouth, and all the quaint old- 
fashioned books along the shelves overhead, 
though at that time he hadn’t got the countless 
portraits of Frederick the Great that came to him 
later on from all parts of Germany. And when 
Uncle Henry said in his jolly way, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Carlyle, what do you think of the present state 
of politics in England ? ‘true Thomas’ growled 
out, ‘ We’re a’ goin’ as fast as we caan to destruc- 
tion and the pit of Tophet !’ But when tea came 
in, in came Mrs. Carlyle along with it, and talked 
to me very kindly ; and the old gentleman him- 
self brought out some raspberry jam, saying with 
a grim chuckle, ‘ Dootless this young man will 
appreciate ¢haat more than the bitter fruit of the 
tree of knowledge.’ And by and by, under the in- 
fluence of the tea and another pipe or two, he got 
quite cheery, and said many things that were well 
worth hearing.* 

‘*But my queerest adventure in that way hap- 
pened once when I was out for a tramp on the 
outskirts of London. I had just turned into the 
Fulham Road (which runs out from the west end 
of London to Putney Bridge), when I came across 
a square, strongly built man with a tanned face 
and a thick brown beard, not unlike a sea captain. 
Seeing that he was going a smart pace, I laid my- 
self out to catch him up, for I thought something 
of my walking in those days ; but he kept ahead 
all the time, till at last he slackened speed and 
let me come up. 

“©* Well done,’ said he; ‘you'll make a good 
walker one of these days, only you must learn to 
measure your stride better.’ 

“«* Are you a professional walker ? I asked ; 
‘for if you are I don’t so much mind your beat- 
ing me.’ 

“«« Not exactly,’ he answered, with a queer kind 
of half-laugh, ‘ but I’ve done some stiff marching 
in my time, too.” 

“©* Who are you, then ? cried I, not very po- 
litely, perhaps. ‘I’m sure I’ve seen your face 
somewhere !” 

‘«¢ Very likely,’ said he, laughing again ; ‘I’m 





* All these details are taken from one of my own visits 
to Carlyle many years ago.— AUTHOR. 
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pretty well known hereabouts. If you like, Ill 
give you my name, only you mustn’t look at it 
till you get home.’ 

**So when I got home I opened the paper that 
he had given me, and found inside it a card with 
‘Charles Dickens.’ 


Il. 

‘“*AtL this while I’ve forgotten to introduce 
you to one of the principal actors in my story, 
viz., Cousin Tom, Uncle Henry’s only son. A 
regular madcap he 
was, but his heart 
was in the right 
place, too. He 
once spent a whole 
half-holiday turn- 
ing a mangle fora 
poor old rheu- 
matic woman in 
our village ; and a 
few days later he 
did something else 
that won’t be for- 
gotten while the 
village stands. 
When Widow 
Brown’s crippled 
child fell into the 
mill stream, it 
had hardly touch- 
ed the water when 
Tom was after it, 
and had it fast; 
and those who saw 
it said the little 
fellow never cried 
or struggled after 
that, but just nes- 
tled his thin little 
face to Tom’s 
shoulder, and lay 
quite still, as if , 
feeling perfectly 
safe with him. 
And so, locked together, they went whirling down 
the stream toward the great mill wheel that was 
thrashing and tearing the water like a devouring 
monster. 

“The alarm spread, and half the village were 
soon racing along the bank shouting like mad- 
men—some flinging ropes to them, some rushing 
to stop the mill, some trying to reach them with 
poles or hooks—but all in vain. Nearer and 
nearer they drifted to the cruel wheel, and some 
began shouting to Tom, ‘Let him go! let him 
go! You can’t both be saved—save yourself !’ 
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Do you suppose Tom let go? Not he! He 
clinched his teeth, and clutched the tiny figure 
so tight that they had hard work: to loosen his 
hold when the two were dragged ashore senseless, 
not ten yards from the mill wheel.. But when 
Tom opened his eyes, and saw the little cripple 
safe, his face looked brighter than it did when 
Lord Raglan complimented him before the whole 
army for capturing a Russian standard, five or 
six years later. 

** Now, one of Master Tom’s special enjoyments 
was to provoke my 
curiosity about 
uncle’s laboratory 
(which, by the by, 
he had never seen 
himself), by talk- 
ing about all sorts 
of wonders that 
were hidden away 
in it. One day he 
came to me with 
a very mysterious 
air, and said he’d 
just found out 
that uncle had a 
mad dog shut up 
there, which he 
was trying to 
cure ! 

‘«This gave me 
a pretty good start 
at first, for in 
those days I had 
such a terror of 
hydrophobia that 
[ thought every 
dog was mad, and 
had a special mis- 
sion to bite me; 
and if M. Pasteur 
had been known 
then, I'd have 
gone all over the 
world to find him, 
But I soon made up my mind that this was only 
an invention of Tom's to frighten me; and the 
very next evening, as ill luck would have it, I 
found the laboratory door unlocked. 

‘In I crept, and the door swung to behind me. 
The place was so dark that I could scarcely see 
anything, and’ I was just wondering what to do 
next, when a stidden gleam of moonlight through 
the window showed me something that made my 
flesh creep. Close to the door stood an enormous 
black-and-white dog, with glaring eyes and foam- 
dripping jaws, evidently raving mad ! 
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*‘Oh, what a fright I got! Already I seemed 
to feel the sharp teeth in my flesh, and the poison 
coursing through my veins ; and I turned as sick 
and faint as if I were dying. Then I just gath- 
ered sense enough to remember that if the dog 
were so dangerous, it must be tied up, and that 
my only chance was to keep beyond its reach and 
remain quite still until somebody came. So I 
drew ‘back as noiselessly as a shadow into the 
darkest corner—not a cheerful neighborhood by 
any means, for my nose was within an inch of 
the bony fingers of a skeleton which stood against 
the wall with extended arms; and I turned my 
eyes from that enlivening spectacle only to catch 
sight of a man’s head, as I thought (it was really 
a monkey’s), making the most horrible faces at 
me from a big bottle on the upper shelf. 

* But the worst was still to come. After I had 
been shut up there, as it seemed to me, for at least 
a year (though I afterward found out that it 
wasn’t more than thirty-five minutes), I thought 
I saw the dog—which had been quite still hither- 
to—move suddenly as if he were drawing himself 
together for a spring ! 

« After all I had gone through already, that 
was more than I could stand, and I set up a howl 
equal to a whole tribe of Apaches on the war 
path. 

««¢Hollo! what on earth’s the matter now ? 
said a deep voice outside the door ; and in came 
Uncle Henry, with a lighted lamp in one hand, 
and in the other a big book that he’d been hunt- 
ing for. 

‘“‘T sprang to him like a drowning man clutch- 


ing at a rope, and blurted out the whole story in 
a few words, which were rather confused, I dare 
say. But, few though they were, I had hardly 
had time to get them out when my worthy uncle 
exploded into such tremendous roar of laughing 
that it was a wonder it didn’t tear him to bits. 

***Oh, Dick, Dick, you'll be the death of me !’ 
he gasped, holding his sides. ‘To think of your 
standing shaking in your shoes in a dark corner 
for half an hour and more, not daring to move, 
all for fear of a stuffed dog !’ 

“* «Stuffed ’ repeated I, in a voice which an 
echo might have tried for a month to imitate 
without succeeding. 

“*« Yes, a stuffed dog with eyes of yellow glass 
and a little fringe of cotton round the mouth. 
And here you’ve been thinking all the time that 
he was just going to fly at you and bite you! 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘«T’d have given a year’s pocket money to be six 
fathoms underground, especially when everybody 
in the place came rushing in to see what was up, 
and there began such a roaring and laughing that 
I thought they’d have brought the house down. 

* «Never mind, my boy,’ said Uncle Henry at 
last ; ‘you’re not the first who has begun with 
being afraid of a shadow, and ended with facing 
real dangers bravely enough. This will be a good 
lesson, for half the perils and troubles one meets 
with are nothing more than “ stuffed dogs,” and 
when you go right up to them and look at ’em 
boldly you soon see how little they’re worth. 
Never forget that.’ 

** And I never did.” 


LOVE AND LETTERS. 


A MEAN attic, in a mean house, in the northern 
quarter of London. Hard by stands one of the 
great railway termini, and the grimy window of 
the attic looks out upon the railroad. It is still 
early evening, but the pale watery light is barely 
strong enough to enable one to discern the inte- 
rior of the attic. A deplorable ashy fire smol- 
ders in the meagre grate. The furniture consists 
of a narrow camp bed, a rude washhand stand 
and chest of drawers, a solid deal table, two 
straight-backed wooden chairs and a horsehair 
sofa. Round almost the whole circuit of the room 
runs a double row of plain deal shelves laden with 
books—a strange wealth of books in this poverty- 
stricken room. On the table is a heavy pewter 
inkstand and a quantity of paper; manuscript 
sheets litter the floor on the right-hand side of 
one of the straight-backed chairs which stands 


facing the table. On the table, too, are a couple 
of long, bulky envelopes, both bearing the same 
name and address, the address of the house where 
they now lie. 

The evening wears on. Toward eight o’clock 
the stairs creak, and a step not without elasticity 
of tread is heard along the passage. The door 
opens. There is the scratch of a match, and the 
small blue flame reveals a young man who enters 
hurriedly and strides to the table. His eyes trav- 
erse its surface, and rest with a look of resigned 
recognition on the two envelopes. ‘‘ Back again, 
my much-traveled children,” he says, and light- 
ing the lamp, he tears the envelopes open, hoping 
against hope that there may be a crumb of com- 
fort within. Nothing, except his own handwrit- 
ing and the stereotyped notes: ‘‘ The editor of 
regrets he is compelled,” etc. Arthur 
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Fielding throws them down on the table, goes up 
to the window, and looks out for a few moments ; 
then, with a shrug of the shoulders, he takes off 
his damp coat, dons an old faded dressing gown, 
and endeavors to resuscitate the moribund fire. 

‘* Brrr !—how cold and lonely it is! To-day is 
my birthday, and not a soul in this great city 
either knows or cares.” He opens a cupboard in 
the wall and brings out a plate, a cup and saucer, 
some bread and a tin of cocoa. The fire has be- 
gun to exhibit a semblance of cheery ruddiness, 
and Fielding puts on his kettle, and makes him- 
self a cup of cocoa. ‘On the occasion of his 
twenty-seventh birthday,” he goes on, ‘‘ Mr. Ar- 
thur Fielding, the young novelist and dramatist 
to whom fame has come so early and in so gra- 
cious a form, invited a select company of his 
brothers of the pen to a petit diner in his luxuri- 
ously appointed chambers in Blank Street. Mr. 
Christopher Marlowe occupied the place of honor 
on the right of the host. Come, Marlowe, to 
warm my blood and keep me company,” he said, 
reaching down a copy of the poet’s works. 

The reader is deep in ‘‘ Faustus,” and now he 
comes to well-loved passages which he must read 
aloud, the more fully to taste the wondrous per- 
fection of their music : 


‘* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies !— 
Come, Helen, come! Give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena.” 


‘*What marvelous lines, never trite or hack- 
neyed, however often I read them!” He gets up 
and walks about the room. ‘It is my birthday. 
I will do no more work to-night. I will read, read, 
read. Can I not make blind Homer sing to me, 
and Shakespeare of myriad moods! What do I 
want with clubs and companions, when I have 
the mighty minds of all the ages here ? What do 
I want with earthly loves, when I am surrounded 
by the sweet graces of Juliet, Miranda, Ophelia 
und Imogen ?” 

A louder shriek than usual from a departing 
train disturbs his thoughts for a moment, and he 
mechanically goes to the window and looks out. 
Through the darkness he sees the train dragging 
its length slowly out of the station ; the lighted 
carriages are like a fiery serpent. His eyes chance 
on one compartment occupied only by a young 
man and a girl, sitting by the near window on 
opposite sides of the carriage. The train is now 
fairly clear of the station, and he sees the young 
man lean forward and stretch out his hands to 
the girl, who takes them in hers, and sways across 
to his side of the carriage. Their lips meet—the 
train has passed. 

Arthur Fielding stands for another minute 
or more by the window, motionless. The lamp 
is now burning low, and begins to splutter and 
smell. He turns round, goes back to the table, 
and takes up ‘‘ Faustus” again. He sits for sev- 
eral minutes without turning over a page. Then 
he pushes his chair back with a jarring sound, 
sighs slightly, undresses, puts out his lamp, and 
gets into bed. 


CHILI, AND MODERN NAVAL WARFARE. 


THE energetic South American Republic of 
Chili, which during the past few years has shown 
the world practically all it knows about the actual 
conditions and possibilities of modern naval war- 
fare, occupies a comparatively insignificant place 
on the map of the Western Hemisphere. It in- 
cludes the narrow strip of land on the west coast 
of South America, extending from Peru on the 
north nearly to Cape Horn, and bounded on the 
west by Bolivia and Argentina. In breadth this 
strip of land varies from 40 to 200 miles, while its 
length is 2,600 miles. A straight line drawn from 


.the city of New York to the South Pole would 


come within a few miles of touching both ends of 
Chili. 

Chili has an area of 293,970 square miles, and 
its population in 1885 was 2,526,969. From one 
end to the other it is a country of high mountains, 


whose tops are snow-clad the year through. Its 
coast line affords but few good harbors. The best 
one is that of Talcahuano, a little town of 2,500 
inhabitants in the southern part of the coast line. 
The harbor is well protected, and has ample room 
and depth of water. Porto Coquimbo is the next 
harbor in point of safety. There are 6,000 inhab- 
itants in thistown. But seven miles inland is the 
important city of Coquimbo, the capital of the 
province. It has 15,000 inhabitants, and is the 
seat of a bishop. The most important harbor on 
the Chilian coast is that of Valparaiso. The town, 
which has a population of 97,737, is on a bay of 
semicircular form, which is capable of accommo- 
dating a very large fleet. It is well sheltered on 
the east, south and west, but toward the north it 
is exposed. The greater part of the town is built 
on the sides of hills sloping down to the water’s 
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edge. On the whole, 
it affords as good a 
target for a man-of- 
war’s guns as can be 
found on the coast of 
the continent. On 
March 31st, 1866, it 
was bombarded by a 
Spanish squadron, 
under Admiral Nufiez, 
and a large part of it 
was ruined. The loss 
to the town was esti- 
mated at $10,183,000. 

South America, in 
fact, has taught us 
more than all the other 
quarters of the world 
combined concerning 
the actual experience 
of modern naval war- 
fare. The bloody ac- 
tions in Paraguay dur- 
ing the struggle of the 
Dictator Lopez with 
his two powerful neigh- 
bors showed us the 
value of small armored 
vessels for river work ; 
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the long-continued war 
between Chili and 
Peru, and the exploits 
of the Huascar, the 
Blanco Encalada, the 
Almirante Cochrane, 
and other craft of 
comparatively recent 
types, enabled us to 
form some idea of the 
growing importance of 
speed and of machine- 
gun fire, and of the 
great part which 
chance must play in 
all future combats 
afloat ; and the Chilian 
Civil War of last year 
taught us a rapid suc- 
cession of lessons, 
which, although they 
have not upset many 
preconceived theories, 
are intensely interest- 
ing, and, if read aright, 
should be very useful. 
The principal naval 
actions in this war 
have been described in 





The Esmeralda, 


FORTS VALDIVIA AND YERBAS BUENAS, AT VALPARAISO, FIRING ON THE CONGRESSIONAL ‘‘ ESMERALDA.” 
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Congressional Cavalry Advancing. Balmaceda’s Cavalry Escaping into Valparaiso. Congressional Infantry Advancing. 


THE BATTLE OUTSIPE VALPARAISO, AUGUST 28TH, 1891. 


Balmaceda and the Congressionalists nearly the 
whole of the Chilian Navy joined the latter, and 
ehe only vessels of war of any importance that 
remained to the President were the sister torpedo 


detail by Mr. W. Laird Clowes, and illustrated with 

sketches by an eyewitness, Mr. Charles Raxworthy, 

a British naval officer, for the London Graphic. 
At the outset of the conflict between President 


QONGRESSIONALISTS PAYING OFF AN OLD SCORE ON THE ‘! ALMIRANTE LYNCH.” 
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gun vessels Almirante Lynch aud Almirante Con- 
dell, which had just previously been built in Eng- 
land, and were not actually delivered until after 
the commencement of hostilities. These craft 
bear a very close resemblance to the English tor- 
pedo gun vessels of the Sharpshooter type. Each 
measures 240 feet long by 27 feet 6 inches broad, 
with a displacement of 750 tons at a draught of 
9 feet 6 inches. There are twin screws driven by 
engines of 4,500 combined horse power, giving 
an extreme speed, under forced draft, of 21 knots 
per hour. The armament of each is two 14- 
pounder quick-firing guns, two 3-pounder quick- 
firing guns, two machine guns, and four torpedo- 
launching tubes ; and the proper complement was 
about ninety officers and men. The Congression- 
alists, on the other hand, had what was, compar- 
atively speaking, a powerful fleet, manned by the 
best officers and blue jackets of a country which 
possesses a naval history to be proud of, and which 
has produced some naval heroes, such as Arturo 
Prat and Admiral Latorre, who may almost be 
counted in the first rank. The Congressionalist 
Navy included the following ships, of which the 
three first were ironclads : 
Speed 


Ship. Date. Tons. LH.P. in Guns, Men. 
Knots, 

Almirante Cochrane..1874 3,370 2,950 12.7 6 242 
Blanco Encalada......1875 3,450 2.920 12.0 6 238 
ea eee 1865 2,032 1,050 11.3 4 134 
PEG: asicaee 1883 2,810 6,500 18.2 8 _— 
Amazonas...... mice 1874 2,000 2,400 13.2 1 145 
Chacabuco........... 1866 1,490 1,200 10.0 7 129 
O’Higgins............1866 1,490 1,200 10.0 7 129 
Ras kénenssenvets 1864 1,370 1,100 9.0 5 179 
eee 1876 1,200 1,485 13.5 1 110 
Magellanes...........1874 950 1.240 11.0 2 105 
Pilcomayo............1874 800 1,080 10.0 6 128 


Both sides also disposed of a few torpedo boats 
and transports, and at the outbreak of hostilities 
set to work to fit as many merchant steamers ,as 
possible for war purposes. The Balmacedists 
were fortunate in being able to lay hold, for this 
object, of the fast steamer /mperial, a vessel of 
2,700 tons register and 3,000 indicated horse 
power, belonging to the Compafiia Sud Amer- 
icana de Vapores of Valparaiso. They used her 
for a month or two as a blockade runner, and 
five times she successfully evaded the Congression- 
alist fleet ; but they seem to have soon felt that the 
breaking of blockades, no matter how often ef- 
fected, could never end the war; and in April 
they determined to utilize her as a regular cruiser. 
They therefore fitted out at Valparaiso a little 
force consisting of the Jmperial, Almirante 
Lynch, Almirante Condell, Sargeante Aldea (a 
70-ton torpedo boat capable of an extreme speed 
of about twenty-one knots), and @uacolda (a 90- 


ton torpedo boat of twenty-two knots’ speed), and 
on April 13th dispatched it northward with sealed 
orders. At that time several Congressionalist 
vessels were lying in the neighborhood of Caldera 
and Chafiaral, in an open bay. Caldera itself 
had a few days previously been occupied by the 
Congressionalists, and such batteries as it pos- 
sessed had been manned by their troops. On the 
morning of April 23d, at four o’clock, the weather 
being clear and the lighthouse lamp still burning 
brightly, the Balmacedist squadron arrived off 
Caldera, which is a few miles to the southward of 
Chafiaral. 

Under the batteries of Caldera lay the Blanco 
Encalada moored to a buoy about a mile from 
the shore, and accompanied only by the transport 
Bio-Bio. Her fires were banked, and, by perfectly 
inexcusable neglect, she neither had picket boats 
cruising in the offing on the lookout nor torpedo 
nets rigged. In fact, none of the ordinary pre- 
cautions had been taken, and the ironclad’s guns 
were not even cleared for action. Commander 
Fuentes, of the Almirante Lynch, who was senior 
officer, was informed by Commander Moraga, of 
the Almirante Condell, which was leading, of the 
presence of the battle ship, and appears to have 
signaled to his other consorts to remain outside, 
and then to have ordered the Almirante Condell 
to proceed, and to have followed her. According 
to the official Balmacedist report, Don Pedro 
Salva, first lieutenant of the Almirante Lynch, 
called all hands on deck, and offered to put ashore 
any man who might feel indisposed to fight, but 
no one took advantage of the opportunity. So 
bad was the watch on board the Blanco Encalada 
that she did not open fire until her enemies, who 
had slowed down as they drew near, were within 
two hundred yards of her. She then began to ply 
them with canister, and one of her first discharges 
killed three men on the deck of the Almirante 
Condell, which, in the meantime, had been seri- 
ously discommoded by the giving out of a large 
number of her boiler tubes. ‘The confusion thus 
occasioned on board of her is no doubt respon- 
sible for the extraordinary fact that, although at 
this period she fired two Whiteheads, when at a 
distance of only a hundred yards from her prey, 
both weapons missed their mark. One, indeed, 
passed as much as fifty feet astern of the ironclad. 
The Condell had slowed down broad on the star- 
board beam of the Blanco Encalada, and the 
Lynch, after seeing the Condell’s torpedoes dis- 
charged, appears to have passed on inside of her, 
within fifty feet of the Blanco, and to have fired 
two more torpedoes as she went—but they also 
missed, and no sooner had they been let go than 
a hand grenade thrown from the Blanco exploded 
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on the Lynch’s deck and killed six men. The 
Lynch now seems to have turned to port, and to 
have again passed the Blanco, this time so closely 
as to almost touch her. As she went she fired 
her third torpedo, which struck the Blanco just 
abaft the citadel on the starboard side, and rent a 
great hole in her sixteen feet by four. The iron- 
clad heeled over, and at once began to sink. For 
a brief period there was a terrible scene; but 
within ten minutes the vessel disappeared, carry- 
ing with her 150 of her officers and men, and 
leaving only her topmasts showing above water. 
The Condeli was but little damaged ; the Lynch 
had been struck twelve times, had lost several 
officers and men, and was making water rapidly. 
At this crisis, and just as the Balmacedist vessels, 
having done their work, were about to steam 
away, the Congressionalist transport Aconcagua, 
which, though she carries a light temporary arma- 
ment, cannot be ranked as a fighting craft, ap- 
peared, and made a plucky attempt to cut off the 
torpedo gunboats. There seems to have been a 
misapprehension of orders, owiig to which, in- 
stead of remaining off Caldera, the Jmperial, 
Sargeante Aldea and Guacolda had proceeded 
northward to Chafiaral. The Aconcagua was 
thus able to enter unobstructed from the ‘sea- 
ward. Both gunboats made for her -without 
hesitation as she approached ;' and a brisk en- 
gagement followed, and lasted an hour and a half. 
The Aconcagua after a time turned to flee, but 
not, apparently, until she had nine times hulled 
the Almirante Lynch, and had forced her to dis- 
continue the action. The Condell pursued the 
Aconcagua, and would very probably have either 
taken or destroyed her, had not the smoke from 
another vessel opportunely appeared on the hori- 
zon to the northward. The Balmacedists con- 
cluded that they were about to be interfered with 
by the Hsmeralda, or O’ Higgins, and therefore 
gave up the chase; but were annoyed half an 
hour later to discover that the newcomer was 
only the British armored cruiser the Warspite, 
Captain Lambton, flagship of Rear Admiral Hot- 
ham. Ere, however, they were fully aware of 
their mistake, the Aconcagua had got safely 
away, and when, later in the day, they proceeded 
to the northward, the Aconcagua doubled on 
them and entered Caldera. 

Somewhere between Caldera and Chafiaral the 
Almirante Lynch and Almirante Condell picked 
up the Sargeante Aldea ; and early on the morn- 
ing of April 24th the three vessels sighted the 
Congressionalist corvette Magellanes lying with 
steam up off the latter port. According to what 
appears to be the most trustworthy report of what 
followed, the flotilla divided and approached at 
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half-speed, the Condel/ on the starboard and the 
Aldea on the port side of the Magellanes, and the 
Lynch steaming up bows on with the intention of 
ramming. The people of the Magellanes fought 
with the utmost coolness and gallantry, and made 
every shot tell, the Hotchkiss guns doing partic- 
ularly good work. The Lynch had lost a funnel 
on the previous day ; she now lost the other ; the 
Aldea also lost her funnel, and was literally 
riddled. The Lynch aimed a Whitehead at the 
enemy; but the Magellanes managed, by drop- 
ping a heavy projectile in its course, to divert 
the weapon, which found its billet in the mer- 
chant bark Bertha £#., and sank her, although 
happily there was time for most of her crew to 
save themselves in the boats. At the height of 
the firing the ensign of the Magellanes was shot 
from her peak, and fell into the water, but a sea- 
man sprang after it, and recovered it. By this 
time the Balmacedist vessels had had enough, 
and a signal was made for the action to cease ; 
whereupon the flotilla slowly drew off, very badly 
mauled. But although the Magellanes had lost 
22 killed and 60 wounded, and was severely dam- 
aged, she pursued the enemy for some distance, 
and only returned when further pursuit was 
evidently hopeless. Returning to Chafiaral, she 
found that two merchantmen, the Alene and 
Albatross, in addition to the unfortunate Ber- 
tha H., had suffered in the engagement. The 
Alene, a British craft, had a big hole in her bows ; 
the Albatross, a German bark, had lost two 
masts. The Magellanes seems to have at once 
set her killed and wounded men on shore, and to 
have filled up her complement ; for a very short 
time afterward her gallant captain started south- 
ward again with the intention of doing nothing 
less than surprising his defeated enemies in their 
own harbor at Valparaiso., She arrived off the place 
on the night of April 26th, and, stealing in under 
cover of the darkness, first made her presence 
known by firing a broadside into the unlucky 
Sargeante Aldea, which she nearly destroyed. 
The alarm was sounded in the forts, but the 
gunners, for fear of injuring their friends, were 
afraid to fire. The Mogellanes then tackled the 
Almirante Lynch, and was in turn attacked by a 
torpedo launch, which, however, she promptly 
blew out of the water. While she was thus en- 
gaged, the Almirante Condell got outside her, 
thus placing her between two fires ; but the Con- 
gressionalist corvette went astern in the darkness 
unseen, the result being that for several minutes 
the Balmacedists were firing into one another 
without knowing it. The fire from her friends 
so seriously damaged the Almirante Condell, she 
had to be beached. The Magellanes, as a parting 
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compliment, steamed across the Lynch’s bows, 
raked her, dismantled every one of her guns, 
killed 14 men and wounded many more, and 
then triumphantly retired. She lost 30 men, 
but was still fit for action, and reached Caldera 
without mishap. The action—which lasted an 
hour—seems to have been as well planned and as 
heroic an affair as is to be found in naval annals, 
Kither on her way south or on her return she en- 
countered the torpedo boat Guwacolda and sank 
her. 

Such were the typical occurrences of the civil 
strife up to August 23d, when the decisive land 
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ing part of this article, the Almirante Lynch 
sank the Blanco Encalada with a torpedo on April 
23d, and on August 28th the Congressionalist 
troops, marching through Valparaiso, saw the 
Almirante Lynch moored to a buoy, and at once 
opened a rifle fire which killed almost every man 
(about twenty) on board. ‘The captain and of- 
ficers had previously escaped on board the U. 8. 
war steamer San Francisco. Five men endeavored 
to escape in a boat, but of them four were killed 
and one wounded. ‘Two men also jumped over- 
board and swam to the buoy, but were immedi- 
ately picked off from the shore. 
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battle of Vina del Mar was fought among the 
hills back of Valparaiso. This engagement was 
between divisions of Balmaceda’s and the Con- 
gressional troops, with the ZLsmeralda and the 
Almirante Cochrane aiding the latter by firing at 
Fort Callao, and endeavoring to silence the field 
batteries at the back. The Congressional troops 
failed to capture Vina del Mar, but eventually 
cut the railway line a few miles out, and crossed 
over to the back of Valparaiso. 

The second picture on page 489, labeled ‘ Pay- 
ing Off an Old Score,” recalls a memorable and 
characteristic episode. As recounted in the open- 


This was the closing event of the Chilian revo 
lution proper, so far as regards fighting and 
bloodshed. Balmaceda, having fled to Santiago, 
committed suicide there on September 19th, the 
day following the expiration of his legal term of 
office as President of the Republic. Claudio Vi 
cuna, who had been elected to succeed him, had 
in the meantime escaped from the country. A 
provisional government, called the Junta, was 
established by the three principal leaders of the 
victorious Constitutional party. One of these, Ad 
miral Jorge Montt, was subsequently elected, and 
at present holds the office of, President of Chili. 
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The lessons taught by the naval fighting in this 
war are, for the most part, old ones. A good 
lookout is as important, and pluck and bravery 
are as valuable, as of yore. If there be any con- 
spicuous lesson that is quite new, it is that the 
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HIDDEN TREASURES. 


Whitehead torpedo is not half such a formidable 
weapon as its English advocates have claimed it 
to be. But ere we can fully accept that lesson we 
must judge how far proficient or otherwise were 
the men who had the using of the Whitehead. 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


By Captain H., D. Smirn, U.S. N. 


MANY versions of the lost treasure sunk off 
Cape Henlopen have from time to time appeared 
in the columns of the daily press ; but they have 
all lacked a very important feature, viz., truth- 
fulness. The following facts covering the sub- 
ject were obtained by the writer while detained 
in port on account of stress of weather, and were 
related by an old inhabitant thoroughly con- 
versant with all the details of the strange story. 

In the old Episcopal churchyard connected 
with the ancient, quaint village of Lewes, Del., 
stands a monument, stained, cracked and weather- 
beaten, bearing an inscription all but worn away 
by the action of time and the elements. It was 
erected in memory of James Drew, a brave, fear- 
less, though reckless, young American seaman 
who, in the days of the Revolution, fought 
stoutly for the independence of his country, 
sending into the hands of the patriots many a 
well-timed and valuable prize. 

James Drew was an early applicant for naval 
honors in the service of his country, but, owing 
to a scarcity of ships, failed to obtain from Con- 
gress the commission and active services his ar- 
dent spirit sighed for. He bore the English no 
love, and when serving as second mate of a brig 
sailing out of Philadelphia had felt the weight 
of their far-reaching power. The brig was lying 
in a West Indian port when boarded by a boat 
from an English frigate. ‘‘The King requires 
men,” was the salutation of the lieutenant, ‘‘and 
volunteers must be forthcoming, willingly if you 
will ; but his majesty’s ship must be manned.” 

Drew was a tall, powerful young man, whose 
proportions at once attracted the attention of the 
lieutenant, and he was immediately claimed as a 
deserter, seized, and despite indignant remon- 
strances backed by vigorous resistance, was 
overpowered and quickly transferred to the deck 
of an English frigate, 

For two years he served with no opportunity 
for escape ; but in the meantime he had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of naval drill, discipline and 
routine, which was of inestimable value to him. 
The battle of Bunker Hill had been fought when 


young Drew severed his connection with the 
royal navy in the following manner: His educa- 
tion, address and faithfulness to duty had won for 
him the good opinions of the officers of the 
Medusa, then lying at Halifax —all save one— 
the lieutenant who had been the means of im- 
pressing the young American. He had not for- 
gotten or forgiven the bitter invectives indulged 
in by Drew when struggling for liberty on the 
deck of the molasses droger. The officer in ques- 
tion had advanced in rank until he filled the 
position of second in command, while Drew held 
a warrant as gunner. For some fancied or 
trumped-up wrong, the lieutenant, in the absence 
of his superior, summoned the object of his hatred 
to appear on the quarter deck, when, in pres- 
ence of the ship’s company, he disgraced and 
struck the petty officer. Drew received the sting- 
ing blow full in the face ; but recovering himself, 
blinded with rage and pain, the American in- 
curred the penalty of death by leveling his supe- 
rior at full length on the deck. Before a hand 
could be outstretched to prevent him, Drew, with 
a shout of defiance, leaped over the hammock net- 
tings and struck out for shore. The marines 
were hastily mustered, but the shadows of a dull 
and stormy night soon enveloped the retreating 
form of the daring man from their view. Four 
boats were manned and sent in instant pursuit, 
but all efforts to recapture the offender failed. 
Drew, when clear of observation, swam under 
water toward the frigate, while the pursuing 
boats swept forward in an opposite direction. 
Coming up under the heavy counter, he quietly 
gained a footing on the rudder, resting his feet 
on a huge ringbolt. Watching his opportunity, 
he gained the deck of a passing wood schooner, 
concealed himself, and after a variety of ad- 
ventures succeeded in reaching Philadelphia. 
His reputation as a navigator and skilled sea- 
man was well known, while Robert Morris, the 
great financier of the Revolution and friend of 
Washington, took the young man in charge. 
Through the influence of his powerful protector 
he could have had a lieutenant’s commission in 
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the Continental Navy, but the proposition scarcely 
suited young Drew’s impulsive temperament. 

Armed with letters from Morris to a number of 
celebrated personages in France, including a flat- 
tering testimonial to Benjamin Franklin, Drew 
lost no time in crossing the ocean, bearing in a 
secret pocket a proposition from Robert Morris to 
@ prominent capitalist for a large loan of gold and 
supply of war material. Franklin was too much 
occupied with the troubles, strifes and jealousies 
of John Paul Jones to pay marked attention to 
his young countryman, whose temperament would 
not brook procrastination. He tried his own 
powers of diplomacy, and succeeded, by dint of 
persuasion and the influence of Morris’s name, 
in obtaining command of a French armed ship 
called the De Brock. 

No time was wasted in preparing her for sea, 
and the only damper to Drew’s happiness and en- 
thusiasm consisted in the fact of his crew being 
made up entirely of Frenchmen. With the gold 
intended for the cause of liberty stowed in the 
run, with powder and ball, cannons and small 
arms packed in the hold, Drew sailed for Amer- 
ica, carrying in the cabin a number of French 
officers seeking service under Washington, and 
who had authority over the handling of the treas- 
ure on board. The entire scheme had been pros- 
ecuted with much secrecy, but the vigilance of 
British spies had ferreted out the nature of the 
vessel, as well as her destination and character of 
her cargo. The fastest vessels in the British Navy 
were hastily dispatched to intercept the De Brock, 
but the bird had flown. The :point:of destination 
fixed upon had been Synepuxette Bay, near where 
is now Ocean City, Md., and the point was 
reached in safety. 

The contents of the De Brock’s hold was soon 
landed, and wagons, under the escort of soldiers, ac- 
companied by the French passengers, conveyed the 


treasure and material of war to Wilmington. The. 


arms and ammunition-were at once forwarded to 
army: headquarters, while the gold, for some mys- 
terios, reason, was deposited in the cellar of a 
large-mansion occupied by French officers in the 
service of the Americans. There it remained all 
winter, though why. Robert Morris did not assume 
possession of the precious metal when specie was 
so much needed is not so plain. However, the 
fact remains the same. 

In the spring the foreign officers were com- 
pelled to shift their quarters, and upon examina- 
tion it was found that the gold had by some mys- 
terious process disappeared. The flaming torches 
held on high by the Frenchmen revealed naught 
but walls and arches of solid masonry, with win- 
dows barred and massive doors secured. Nota 
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lock, hinge or plank exhibited the slightest mark 
of violence, and no indication of a breach in the 
walls or a tunnel could be discovered. ‘The brass- 
bound kegs remained, but the contents were want- 
ing. No developments concerning the strange 
affair were ever unearthed, while a hundred the- 
ories concerning it were rife at the time. Some 
hinted darkly at the complicity of the titled and 
powdered foreigners, upon whose breasts glittered 
many decorations bestowed for gallant deeds by 
kingly hands. Another was that Charney Clew, 
a bloodthirsty Tory and partisan who lived in 
the vicinity, could, had it so pleased him, have un- 
raveled the mystery. But there was no one to en- 
force law or order; no arrests were made, and 
the robbery remains a riddle, only to be solved 
by the sounding of the last trump. 

The De Brock, meanwhile, had not been idle. 
Once rid of her cargo, Captain Drew found a way 
of creating vacancies among the:crew, ‘until with 
a freshening breeze he passed the capes, his ship 
manned almost wholly by hardy and daring fish- 
ermen, well drilled and anxious to be laid along- 
side of anenemy. The opportunity was not long 
wanting. Early on the morning of the third day 
a sail was descried in the southern horizon, close- 
hauled and standing for them. The identity of 
the stranger was established as the blood-red en- 
sign and pennant of Great Britain were displayed, 
while on the part of the De Brock a banner bear- 
ing the device of a rattlesnake, with thirteen rat- 
tles, coiled at the foot of a tree in the act of 
striking, with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on me,” 
floated defiantly aloft. 

Both vessels had cleared for action, and, being 
about evenly matched, a furious combat ensued. 
Running before the wind, yardarm and yardarm 
within half-pistol-shot distance, broadsides were 
exchanged in rapid succession. ‘lhe gunnery on 
both vessels: proved none of the best, which fact 
roused the ire of Drew, who, watching a favor- 
able moment when both vessels were enshrouded 
in smoke, signaled to his sailing master, and with 
a crash the ships swung together. 

Drew leaped on to the quarter deck, cutlass in 
hand, followed by his men, and the American at 
once found himself confronted by the English 
commander. A mutual shout of astonishment 
and fierce exultation from each revealed the fact 
that the leaders were no strangers to each other. 
The lieutenant of a press gang of a few years back 
had won the epaulets of a commander, while his 
would-be victim towered above him the leader of 
a well-disciplined crew of an armed ship. 

Both parties closed at once in a deadly struggle 
for the supremacy. No heed was paid to the lead- 
ers, who were intent only on gaining an advantage 
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CHILI, AND MODERN NAVAL WARFARE.—'EFFECT UPON THE ‘‘ BLANCO ENCALADA” 
OF THE TORPEDO FIRED BY THE ‘‘ ALMIRANTE LYNCH.” — SEE PAGE 487. 


that would vield him the life of hisenemy. Each 
man was looking after himself, and beheld little 
or nothing beyond the gleam of his adversary’s 
weapon. 

Suddenly the British commander, forced back- 
ward a step, stumbled over an eyebolt, falling 
heavily at his opponent’s feet. 

‘* Resume your sword !” ejaculated Drew, half 
contemptuously. ‘I seek to take no advantage 
of you.” 

‘** Look to yourself, rebel and deserter, for no 
such clemency do .you deserve from my hands. 
Your life is forfeited, and no other sword but 
mine shall cause you to pay the debt you owe your 
King.” 

“Come on; you but waste your breath !” and 
the swords again clashed as they crossed above 
each other's heads. 

The onset was sharp and decisive. The Eng- 
lishman’s cutlass snapped short off, and drawing 
a boarding pistol from his belt, he discharged it 
full at his enemy's head. Drew felt his cocked 
hat spin half around on his head, but at the same 
instant his cutlass passed through the command- 
er’s body, and the feud between them was settled 
forever. 

The ship was carried, manned by a prize crew, 
but was lost in a terrific storm which shortly after- 
ward swept the Southern coast. The cruise of 
the De Brock extended as far as the West Indies, 
and many a rich Jamaica trader fell into the 
hands of the patriots. After a long series of suc- 
cesses Drew returned to Lewes, overhauled his ves- 
sel, recruited his men and sailed again. 

Drew had become enamored with one of Lewes’s 
fair damsels, and she, looking into the depths of 
the dashing sailor’s eyes, had secured from him a 
promise to give up the life he was leading, the 
sea and all its dangers, upon the completion of 
his next cruise. Warmly embracing the yielding 
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form of his mistress, Drew tore 

a himself away, and without ven- 

| turing once to glance behind 

| him repaired on board. An 

hour later and the De Brock 
was in blue water. 

The next day two strange 
sails were sighted, and swoop- 
ing down upon them, with 
scarcely a show of resistance, 
Drew captured two large Eng- 
lish ships loaded with valuable 
cargoes and carrying an im- 
mense amount of gold. A gale 
of wind had separated them 
from the convoy, and they were 
practically defenseless. Chests, 
bags, and stoutly hooped barrels containing bullion 
were rapidly transferred to the capacious hold of 
the American cruiser, while bales of silk, bundles 
of laces, worth a king’s ransom, together with 
rare productions from the East, were secured by 
the De Brock’s crew. Packages of merchandise 
and silver plate swelling the value into millions 
of pounds sterling found a place on board, and 
the appearance of a large and suspicious sail to 
windward was all that terminated labors which 
might have resulted in the foundering of the vic- 
tor from the weight of her plunder. When night 
came on the course was changed, all sail crowded, 
and with the return of dawn no object marred 
the unbroken line of the horizon. 

Ileading for Lewes, the De Brock was driven 
over the long surges of the Atlantic as she had 
never been forced before. As the Capes of Del- 
aware were sighted Captain Drew ‘allowed the 
sailing master to assume charge, while he, unusu- 
ally elated over the possession of such a mass of 
wealth, deemed the occasion one demanding from 
him an expression of his appreciation of the work 
and faithfulness exhibited by the officers and men 
under his command. Ile forthwith ordered the 
steward to give the crew extra allowances of grog 
and rations, while in his own cabin tables were 
spread for an impromptu banquet, provided with 
such delicacies as the ship’s stores afforded. The 
shores of his native land were close aboard, the 
rugged outlines of his birthplace were before him, 
and almost in imagination he felt the soft lips, 
warm caresses and waving locks of his beloved 
awaiting his arrival on the shelving sandy beach. 

The decanters had been circulating freely, and 
amid the revels the shrill whistle of the boat- 
swain’s mates summoning all hands to shorten 
sail was heard above the boisterous mirth and 
increasing clink of glasses, which, in a measure, 
had kept from the ears of the officers the whis- 
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tling of the increasing blast that surged through 
the taut rigging ofthe ship. The sea had sprung 
suddenly up, causing the De Brock to pitch and 
roll in a very uncomfortable manner. 

Captain Drew, flushed with wine, his brain 
clouded by the vintage of France, appeared on 
deck, and at once chided the cool, experienced, 
steady-going old sailing master for reducing sail 
and placing single reefs in the topsails. He was 
in no mood to have the speed of the good ship 
checked, with the spires and chimneys of Lewes 
in plain sight. Besides, were not the eyes of his 
ladylove upon him, as well as those of his neigh- 
bors and friends ? He would show them what he 
could do, what he was capable of performing ; 
and snatching the trumpet, thundered forth the 
orders, resulting in all sail being made again, 
even to the royals. Hauling up for Lewes, the 
full force of the cold, cutting wind, acting di- 
rectly upon the tugging canvas of the wildly 
careening ship, was felt, and from many a bronzed 
and furrowed face came glances of astonishment 
and apprehension, as seamen who had gathered 
experience in every clime looked anxiously aloft, 
to windward and on the quarter deck, where 
stood Captain Drew in the full uniform of his 
rank. But the discipline was too well preserved 
on the De Brock for even a murmur to reach the 
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ears of the master spirit. He had charge of the 
ship now, the gray-haired master had surrendered 
to him his trust, and no one who valued his life 
would have ventured to offer even a suggestion. 

Proud and stubborn, Drew occupied the weather 
side of the quarter deck, unheeding apparently the 
strength of the rising gale and the darkening 
frown of the wintry sea. The De Brock was 
laboring heavily, complaining in every timber, 
while the press of canvas so recklessly carried 
eareened the ship to her bearings. A heavier 
squall than usual whitened the boiling surges, and 
tore through the straining top hamper of the cruis- 
er. A lurch, a crash, a shriek for mercy from 
two hundred and fifty doomed mariners, and the 
De Brock, like a flash of light, a cloud of feath- 
ery spray, disappeared from the horrified gaze of 
the crowd of spectators who had gathered on the 
beach to watch the return of their honored towns- 
man. 

The De Brock turned bottom up but a short 
distance from Cape Henlopen, carrying with her 
gold and jewels, silks, satins and laces of fabulous 
value. A few of the crew succeeded in reaching 
the shore—how, they never could tell—and among 
them was the old, gray-haired sailing master. 

The lifeless body of Captain Drew, his jaunty 
uniform and glittering epaulets scarcely marred 
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by rock or contact with sand, was found cast 
upon the beach, cold and stiff, a stray sprig of 
seaweed intwined in his clustering locks, and his 
vacant eyes rolled up to the sky. Such was the 
fate of the gallant Drew, and his untimely death 
cast a gloom over the little village, where his be- 
trothed bewailed her loss, and wore forever 
afterward the garb of mourning. 

On the extreme point of Henlopen, after a 
heavy gale has been raging, and a fierce sea 
rolling in and thundering along the beach, frag- 
ments and débris of wreckage have been cast up 
by the action of the waves, and it is current ru- 
mor in that vicinity that more than one individ- 
ual who now ranks as a leading and influential 
citizen owes his success and prominence in life 
to James Drew’s misfortune and the ingots con- 
tained in the hold of the De Brock. 

Cape Henlopen and its approaches have ever 
been pitfalls of danger and destruction to poor 
Jack. The fate of the De Brock is but one 
instance in a long list of similar disasters. 

At the close of the Revolution a brig laden 
with specie bound for the United States was 
wrecked in close proximity to the cape, and 
was followed soon after by a huge Spanish Gov- 
ernment treasure ship, her hold well ballasted 
with doubloons and stamped ingots of the pre- 
cious metal. Another Spanish bark, laden with 
the choicest treasures from the favoved land of 
the Incas, came to grief on the treacherous shoals 
one dark and stormy night, but three escaping 
to tell the tale of suffering and disaster. 

From the fact, in that period, of there being 
no lighthouse signal, mark nor warning of any 
description to indicate the hideous dangers that 


had caused the ruin of so many poor souls, may 
be attributed the reason for that particular sec- 
tion having ingulfed and swallowed up more 
treasure than any other portion of the American 
coast. 

The sea front of Delaware suffers more from 
the inroads and action of the waves, and is con- 
tinually undergoing more changes, than any other 
ocean beach. South of Cape Henlopen the waters 
of the Atlantic now roll over locations where large 
islands thickly wooded were wont to rear their 
undulating surfaces above old Ocean’s level. 
Where large ships once navigated in blue water 
is now encompassed in shoals and shifting bars. 

Excited by the established, undisputed knowl- 
edge of the large amount ef treasure lying off 
Henlopen, and encouraged by the occasional turn- 
ing up of curious, well-nigh forgotten golden coins 
scattered along the beach, enthusiastic fortune 
hunters have, from 1800 down to the present day, 
strove, but in vain, to compel the ocean bed to 
yield up its ill-gotten gains. The wealth is 
there ; tis no will-o-the-wisp project, the creation 
of an imaginative brain, like the wild, foolish 
hunts for the mythical Kidd treasures. The ex- 
istence of the Henlopen bonanza is borne out by 
history, and substantiated by the fierce Atlantic 
gales. But from the freaks of nature constantly 
occurring, there is not the least probability that, 
beyond an aggravating specimen from the De 
Brock or the Spanish collection, revealed at inter- 
vals to the longing eyes of the hungry seekers, 
the hand of man, despite the ingenious methods 
brought to bear, will ever be enriched by what 
the ocean so tenaciously holds and effectually 
conceals. 





CAMPHOR. 


A VERY important change has recently taken 
place in the methods of preparing camphor for 
market (says the Scientific American). The prin- 
cipal source of supply is in Southern Japan, and 
for many years it has been exported from there 
in the crude state only. Recently, and since the 
great advance in the price of the drug, caused by 
its consumption in the making of celluloid, plants 
for the refining of camphor have been set up in 
Japan. Last year complete machinery, including 
stills, engines and boilers, were manufactured at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for Messrs. Gribble & Nash, of 
New York, and sent to Hiogo, Japan. The com- 
plete machinery weighed about fifty-five tons, and 
cost $75,000. Dr. A. U. Boyer, who had pre- 
viously given much time and thought to devising 


improved methods of procuring the crude gum 
and refining it, went to Japan as the chemist in 
charge of the enterprise. Previous to setting up 
this plant near Hiogo all camphor left Japan in 
a crude state, and was refined in Europe or this 
country. This caused a great deal of waste from 
evaporation, and has prompted capitalists to do 
the refining where the drug is produced, and thus 
avoid the waste and loss which has heretofore at- 
tended its transportation. 

About the same time that this plant was sent 
to Japan another one, purchased by native cap- 
ital, was started. This shows how quickly the 
natives of Japan adopt improved methods of 
trade and manufacture, rather than be outdone 
by their foreign competitors. The American re- 
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finery is composed of machinery made under the 
patents of W. F. Simes, of Philadelphia, and will 
be able to produce from 50,000 to 75,000 pounds 
of refined camphor a month. The products are 
of two kinds. One is sublimed, and called flowers 
of camphor, which slightly resembles desiccated 
cocoanut, except that it is of a gummy nature. 
The other kind is pressed into cakes of varying 
shapes and sizes, but generally about the size of a 
cake of toilet soap. ‘The flowers of camphor is 
prepared especially for use in the manufacture of 
celluloid. Since the American refinery has got 
into successful operation a company has been 
formed with a capital of $100,000 to prosecute 
the business. Just what effect the new method 
of refining camphor will have upon the price of 
the article seems to be a matter of considerable 
uncertainty, the market value having fluctuated 
greatly at times, owing in part to the manipula- 
tion of speculators, and also to reports of its use 
in making smokeless powder and for other pur- 
poses. It is now said th.t camphor has proved 
unsatisfactory in smokeless powder, because it 
evaporates after the powder is placed in the’ car- 
tridge. 

The methods of procuring the crude camphor 
in Japan are of avery primitive character, though 
sufficient quantities are always forthcoming to 
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meet the demands of trade. Camphor trees are 
being domesticated in this country, a large num- 
ber of specimens having been distributed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. A 
gentleman who has spent a number of years in 
Japan, and is familiar with the procuring of cam- 
phor gum from the trees there, said recently thas 
he saw no reason why camphor should not, in 
time, be produced here in paying quantities. 





A PICTURE FROM “ MODERN LOVE.” 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we Keard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye. 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 

Love that had robb’d us so, thus blessed our dearth! 

The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the west, and like pale blood 

Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robb’d us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave, 

And still I see across the twilight wave, 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 





LAMPREY FISHING. 


By Wir P. Ponp. 


THE acquaintance of most Americans with the 
fish known as the lamprey is not very compre- 
hensive, and may, in the majority of cases, be 
limited to the boy or the fishermen who digs the 
“«lampereels,” as they are called, out of the river- 
side mud, and uses them for bait in fishing for 
black bass, etc. Although there appears to be 
almost unlimited numbers of them in many dis- 
tricts in this country, they do not appear to grow 
to any size, neither do our people take kindly to 
them as an article of food. 

In Europe this is far different, and the fish is 
to-day, and always has been, highly esteemed as 
a table delicacy. It is now found most plentifully 
in the French rivers, and is caught by a some- 
what interesting method. It is a fish resembling 
an eel, except at the head, and may be distin- 
guished by seven holes on each side of the body, 
near the head, making it, as Fuller says, “look 
more as if nature had intended it for a musical 
instrument than for man’s food.” They ascend 
the rivers to breed in June, and having spawned, 





they remain near at hand, using their sucker- 
like mouth to attach them firmly to a stone at the 
bottom of the river, where they hang side by side, 
their bodies waving to and fro with the current, 
The spring is the season for eating them, just be- 
fore they breed ; and then, along the rivers of 
France, or the dikes of Holland, will be found at 
each weir four ‘to six men, each haying a kind of 
open pannier basket at their back and a lantern 
in their hand. They generally hunt in pairs, 
and wading out on to the dam or weir, one will 
stand at the top of the weir holding his lantern 
above his head, while the other one, standing 
a little lower, watches for the fish coming down. 
The lampreys, holding on to the rocks some dis- 
tance up the stream, see the soft gleam of light 
appear suddenly behind them, and following the 
natural instincts of birds, fishes and insects, are 
attracted to it, and letting loose their hold, they 
drift lazily tail first to the weir, giving the man 
at the top a chance to locate them and get the first 
grab for them. If they pass the first man they 
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get into the shallow water as it runs down thle 
face of the weir, and invariably jump into the air 
like a salmon (with this distinction, that a salmon 
jumps up and a lamprey jumps down), and as 
they jump the fishermen catch them with great 
dexterity, often in midair. Some of the men use 
« rough, untanned glove, and some only the bare 
hand ; and the number of fish two men will catch 
in a night is astonishing to those who have not 
personally witnessed it. 

Strangers by the score go over every year to 
France and Holland, and returning home or 
traveling at night, see lamps glistening like stars 
on the water, mingling with the lights on shore, 
and rendering it difficult to define where the river 
ends and the bank begiris. They think them the 
lights of a ship or scow lying at a wharf below the 
weir, and go to bed, never dreaming of,the possi- 


of England in the year 1135; and until very re- 
cent years a curious custom existed in the city of 
Gloucester, consisting of a present to the King of 
a lamprey pie with a raised crust. As this was 
done at Christmas, it was great trouble to obtain 
the fish. In Sweden they get into the bundles 
of flax thrown into the rivers to soak, and are 
called Jin-achl, or flax eel. Old historians state 
that lampreys sixty years old were found in Ce- 
sar’s fish ponds. 











LAMPREY FISHING. 


bility of the very fish they eat for breakfast being 
caught by the holder of the lamp they saw danc- 
ing on the weir. 

At one time these fish were very plentiful in 
England, and in one year the Thames furnished 
1,200,000, the greater part of which were sold to 
the Dutch for bait for codfish, turbot, etc., at a 
price of $10 per thousand ; in scarce seasons $40 
per thousand having been reached. It is said 
that eating lampreys to excess killed King Henry I. 


The sixteenth-century satirist Camden says: 
*«The best plan to cooke it is to kill it in Malme- 
sey wine, close the mouthe thereoff with a nut- 
megg, and the side holes with so many cloves, 
and when it is rolled round, putting thereto fill- 
bard-nut kernels, stamped, crumbs of bread, 
oyle, spices, etc. Others doe adde that, after all 
this cost, even cast them away, seeing money is 
better lost than health, and the meat will be more 
delicious than wholesome.” 
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By Tuomas L, WINTHROP, 


(FIRST 
Some years since I was invited to inspect an 
assemblage of Chinese curios at Southampton. 
The collection had 
been formed by that 
illustrious and la- 
mented  oflicer, 
** Chinese ” Gordon, 
when on foreign 
service, and had 
been presented to 
his mother on_ his 
return to England. 
Among the many 
beautiful objects of 
Eastern art was one, 
of a well-known 
homely form, stated 
to have been pre- 
sented to the ‘‘ ever- 
victorious com- 
mander” by a grate- 
ful Chinese official. 
Side by side with a lovely ruby-tinted ‘Ting,” 
decorated with the party-colored meanders of 


” 





FIG. 1.— FULHAM—BELLARMINE 
OF BROWN STONEWARE. 





FIG. 2.— COLOGNE JUG. BAVARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


ARTICLE.) 


enamel considered illustrative of the porcelain 
revival of Kien Loung, stood an honest ‘ Bellar- 
mine,” or ‘Graybeard,” with hardly a chip 
about it to tell the story of its experience of 
thousands of miles of travel and two or three 
centuries of time. 

A Bellarmine (Fig. 1), it may be stated for the 
information of those not familiar with such mat- 
ter, is simply a stoneware jug, or jar, of various 
capacities, having considerable resemblance to the 
molasses jug or demijohn in common household 
use throughout New England. It has, however, 
under the lip, or 


where the lip 
would be if one 
existed, a face or si 
mask graven or ay) 
molded in the eae 

J 


ware, which is pre- 
sumed to represent 
the effigy of Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, in 
derision of whom 
these vessels receiv- 
ed their family 
name. 

Karly English 
writers often men- 
tion the portly Bel- 
larmine. For in- 
stance, Marryat, 
having quoted Ben 
Jonson, Cartright 
and Sir Walter 
Scott, proceeds to give these lines from ‘‘ The 
Ordinary ”: , 





FIG. 3.—WEDGWOOOD VASE. 
GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, LONDON. 


“ Like a larger Jug that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience, 
Whereon the tender hand of Pagan workmen 
Over the proud, ambitious head hath carved 
An idol large, with beard Episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon.”’ 


These articles appear to have been in use in 
England from the time of James I., and are oc- 
casionally to be met with in the local museum of 
a county town. Their salt-glazed surface is some- 
times of ordinary gray stoneware, sometimes of a 
more attractive mottled brown. One type has 
panels of elementary flowers of rich blue enamel 
within incised lines, in combination with molded 
ornaments of considerable intricacy and beauty. 
These vessels are of a modified form, and have 
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generally lost the primitive mask or face, or in- 
troduce it in a very different character. ‘The fine 
modern productions of Messrs. Doulton at Lam- 
beth may be taken as reproducing the general 
character of the German (Fig. 2) and English 
stoneware of the 
sixteenth and 
seventeenth 
centuries. 

The original 
model of the 
Bellarmine pro- 
bably had a very 
narrow neck, 
little larger than 
that of a bottle, 
though sh rter. 
When the mask 
was discarded 
the opening was 
made larger, probably for the convenience of 
cleaning the vessel by hand, a desirable change 
in the form of an article in daily use for beer 
or milk. Mr. Wilfred Cripps, in his volume on 
‘* Old English Plate,” describes one of the latter 
shape mounted in silver gilt, hall-marked in 
1565, and mentions another one at Dover marked 
1535. 

How long such jugs were in fashion it would 
be difficult to determine ; but an undoubtedly 
authentic specimen is in my possession, of the 
same model and style, incised within an escutch- 
eon with the initials ““G. R.” This would be a 
tolerable proof of their being made as late as 
1714. John Dwight, the manufacturer of such 
wares at Fulham, died about 1730, so that he may 
fairly be supposed to have illustrated George I., 
as he had previously done Charles II., James II., 
William, Mary and Anne. 

Dwight took the degree of Master of Arts at 
Oxford, and obtained his first patent in 1671, and 
it is curiously suggestive of the want of invention 
in those days that he should have been content 
with repeating the decoration as well as the ware 
of quite a century before. 

This stoneware may be regarded as the first 
decided step toward those ceramic manufactures 
which have now become of such enormous im- 
portance in Great Britain ; and a fine quality of 
it furnished the immortal Wedgwood with his 
greatest successes after he had spent many years 
in producing wares not much superior in any 
respect to what other English potters were mak- 
ing about the same time. It is worth mentioning 
that porcelain manufactories had been established, 
before Wedgwood was born, in two opposite sub- 
urbs of London, at Bow and at Chelsea, so that he 


FIG. 4.—CUP, A GERBE. 


had had the benefit of many beautiful models 
produced at those places. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, of a family 
of potters, and duly served his apprenticeship 
with an older brother. He set up on his own ac- 
count early in life, and made his first mark 
through the invention of the ‘‘Queen’s ware,” a 
beautiful buff or cane-colored material manu- 
factured from marl or pipe clay. The popularity 
of this ware probably made it desirable for Wedg- 
wood to extend his business, and at the age of 
thirty-two he formed a partnership with a young 
Manchester warehouseman named Bently, by 
whose energy his abilities were ably seconded. 
The firm produced a great variety of wares before 
its association with Flaxman, as a modeler, in 
1775. Plaques, vases, busts and other ornaments 
had been manufactured of the “ black basaltes,” 
‘*erystalline jasper,” ‘‘ crystalline agate,” granite 
and numerous other materials; the results of 
Flaxman’s assistance, however, being chiefly no- 
ticed in the cameo upon jasper. (Fig. 3.) The 
marks to be looked for are the circular incised 
stamp with the names of Wedgwood & Bently, 
and after the death of the latter the straight 
incised stamp bearing Wedgwood’s name alone. 
Certain other manufucturers endeavored to pass 
off their goods as Wedgwood’s by using a similar 
stamp, with the name spelt Wedgewood, but an 
injunction was obtained against them. 

Many other fine wares not falling under the 
head of Porcelain were perfected about Wedg- 
wood’s time, and would well claim a detailed 
notice could space be 
afforded. A very 
similar buff or cream- 
colored ware was 
manufactured in large 
quantities at Leeds in 
Yorkshire, differing 
little from Wedg- 
wood’s except that its 
decorations depended 
much upon patterns 
perforated @ jour in 
the ware. 

The cane-colored or 
**Queen’s ware” was 
also a specialty of 
Liverpool, where a 
very characteristic 
decoration of printed 
‘‘transfer” was practiced. The same kind was 
doubtless produced in other localities, and it 
would be nearly impossible to identify many un- 
marked specimens. 

A mark nearly identical with Wedgwood’s in- 





Fic. 5.— CHELSEA VASE. 




















cised stamp is found upon examples of ‘*‘ Wedg- 
wood porcelain,” but printed in red or blue. This, 
however, was not made by Josiah Wedgwood, but 
by his nephew and successor, Thomas Byerly. 
The Wedgwood porcelain was not a pecuniary 
success, and its manufacture soon ceased. As por- 
celain it will be found extremely good, rather 
resembling in appearance some of the later 
Naples ware. Many styles of decoration were 
doubtless employed upon it, but all which I have 
seen have shown a tendency to reproduce the 
ornaments affected by Wedgwood upon his early 
wares. Large em- 
bossed leaves colored 
after nature not un- 
commonly appear, 
and I have often seen 
very charming natural 
roses painted in en- 
amel color. This last 
would have been a 
favorite and fashion- 
able style at that date, 
when the most beau- 
tiful flowers were be- 
ing painted by Bill- 
ingsley and his pupils 
in the various Eng- 
lish porcelain manu- 
factories. 

The Chelsea china 
was made chiefly’ to 
be sold, at relatively 
high prices, to a lim- 
ited class of extrava- 
gant, if not discrimi- 
nating, customers. 
Hence the ultimate 
collapse of the Chel- 
sea factory. Purchas- 
ers of expensive and 
purely ornamental 
china could not be 
found forever. _Cab- 
inets were filled, chim- 
ney pieces were garnished, costly services for the 
table were furnished to those who could afford 
to pay for them. The fashion declined, and the 
Chelsea works found their mission accomplished. 
Authors are fond of stating that the earliest spec- 
imens known are those in blue and white ; but I 
have never come across a single example of that 
character, and am, therefore, disposed to believe 
blue and white Chelsea to be extremely rare. 
The amateur should probably commence his 
chronological series of Chelsea wares with those 
specimens painted with Japanesque flowers and 
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FIG. 6.— CHELSEA VASE. 
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other ‘‘ motives” copied from the porcelains of 
St. Cloud and Chantilly, and taken originally 
from the particular class of Oriental erroneously 
derived by Jacquemart from the Corea. The mi- 
nute portraiture of the blossoms of the wild plum, 
the chrysanthemum, the banded hedge (called by 
the French the decoration @ gerbe, see Fig. 4), 
are all familiar to the amateur of porcelain, and 
distinguish an exceptional class of Japanese ware 
very highly prized in Europe at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when important collections of it are 
recorded. The artist’s 
palette was restricted, 
his colors consisting 
only of a vivid iron 
red, an emerald green, 
a purplish blue, a 
lemon yellow and two 
or three shades of 
dingy brown. These 
laid on in distinctly 
outlined masses, and 
never associated with 
blue under the glaze, 
formed the materials 
of a sober and dig- 
nified treatment. 
This style was as 
popular at Bow as at 
Chelsea (Figs. 5, 6 
and 7%), and at both 
factories was probably 
followed by one show- 
ing raised flowers 
modeled after nature, 
and frequently com- 
bined with insects 
and flowers painted 
upon the flat. Lin- 
derer obtained great 
success at Dresden in 
this kind of painting 
about 1735, and it is 
probable specimens of 
similar painting at Chelsea do not date much 
more than ten years later. The ornaments and 
services modeled from vegetables and game came 
into fashion shortly afterward; and still later 
the richer decorations suggested by Sévres and 
Dresden, with grounds of fine grosb/euw or apple 
green, and paintings of ‘exotic birds,” flowers, 
or elaborate copies of pictures. A quotation 
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from the ‘‘ Life of Nollekens” is frequently made 
to prove that Chelsea china was painted by Paul 
Ferg, the landscape painter, and the idea is some- 
times encouraged by dealers who like to connect 





Mare 
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well-known names 
with their goods. 
In fact, Ferg died 
in 1743, just after 
the establishment 
of the Chelsea 
works, and the 
class of paintings 
ascribed to him is 
found only on a 
late type of Chel- 
sea porcelain. Al- 
together the best 
paintings met 
with are those 
supposed to be by 
Donaldson, who is 
also known as a . 





membered that 
during the whole 
career of Chelsea 
there were pro- 
duced well-model- 
ed figures or statu- 
ettes, many of 
them rivaling the 
finest that have 
ever been turned 
out at any Con- 
tinental manufac- 
tory. Some of the 
best specimens of 
Chelsea figures in 
the United States 
are to be found in 
the collection of 


FIG. (.— CHELSEA JARDINIERE. 


very successful 
painter upon Battersea enamels. Zachariah Bore- 
man, whose name Marryat in error spells Beau- 
mont, was also one of the principal Chelsea 
painters, and is known for his fine landscapes 
and natural birds. 

Two distinct types may be noticed in the mod- 
eling of the Chelsea vases. There was the severe 
and straight outline borrowed from the Oriental, 
and the more graceful form taken from Sévres 
and Dresden; and these were followed by still 
another style to which I shall refer shortly. 
Some of the vases of the Sevres and Dresden 
character have their surfaces broken into panels 
by graceful scrollwork raised in the paste, and 
painted within 
the panels with 
flowers and 
birds, and some- 
times with 
** Chinoiseries. ” 
The chojce 
ground color 
was the gros- 
bleu, and noth- 
ing exists finer 
than some Chel- 
sea specimens of 
this tint. Ma- 
roon or claret 
color is also 
much prized, 
and turquoise, 
primrose, peach 
bloom and apple 
green were in 
more or less fre- 
quent use. It 
should be re- 





FIG. 8.—- CHELSEA—FIGURE OF TIME. 
COLLECTION OF MR. G. W. WALES, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Wales, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Figs. 8and 9.) Each figure or group 
was commonly to be had in at least two sizes, 
the smaller model being easily obtained by the 
shrinkage of the larger one in its baking. A par- 
ticularly beautiful style of ornament came in 
fashion probably after the purchase of the Chel- 
sea plant and stock by Mr. Duesbury, and before 
the final removal to Derby, where the same orna- 
ments were undoubtedly repeated with equal suc- 
cess. This appears in the vases known as the 
‘Pembroke ewers.” (Fig. 10.) It will be seen 
that the body of the vase is destitute of any 
ground color, and is simply decorated with nar- 
row vertical lines of gilding, broken in the centre 
of each side by 
an upright oval 
medallion, 
painted com- 
monly with a 
classical group 
or figure in one 
panel, and with 
a landscape in 
the other. The 
pair of ewers 
was usually ac- 
companied by a 
central vase, 
with handles 
formed of ter- 
minal figures, 
making a set of 
three. The or- 
dinary height is 
eleven inches, 
but occasionally 





a smaller size yy, 9.—cHeLskA—FIGURE OF MARS. 
has been met COLLECTION OF MR. G. W. WALES. 
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with. That they were manufactured in consid- 
erable numbers is proved by their occurrence in 
the catalogues of auction sales about that time ; 
and it is interesting to note that some difficulty 
was experienced in finding 
purchasers for them, as ap- 
pears from the entries of 
numerous “lots” unsold. 

The reserve price upon a 
set was about five or six 
pounds; while the last set 
sold at Christie’s a few 
years ago (at the sale of 
Mr. Edward Marjoribanks’s 
porcelain) realized two hun- 
dred pounds, or guineas ; 
and it is believed that a pair 
of ewers alone has been sold 
for as much money within 
afew years. Lord Dudley, 
the well-known amateur, is 
understood to have given, 
on two occasions at least, 

i, ae conitiaatii for single vases, not less 
eevig than $10,000. One of 
these pieces appears on 
Plate VI. of Marryat’s ‘‘ History of Porcelain.” 
In a smaller way, when prices have been ruling 
very low, owing to the depression of trade, I have 
seen sold at Christie’s, among Lord Lonsdale’s 
collections, an incomplete vase lacking its cover, 
for close upon $3,000. It was of grosbleu ground, 
with panels painted in pseudo-Chinese figures ; 
and at the same sale a pair of tall beakers of 
similar color, penciled in gold, brought nearly as 
much money, although one of them had been 
broken into forty fragments and repaired. At 
the dispersion of the Lowther Castle effects there 
were also a few pieces remaining of a choice tea 
service, decorated with broad upright bands of 
grosbleu and white; the grosbleu with trellis and 
flowers of gold, and the white painted with birds 
of brilliant plumage. Of this service the teapot 
brought nearly $1,000, and the half-dozen cups 
and saucers brought from $200 to $300 per pair, 
according to condition. 

The marks upon Chelsea are few and simple : 
an anchor raised in the paste like a seal, and the 
same device in red or in gilding, are nearly all 
that need be looked for. The red anchor was oc- 
casionally accompanied by a cross or dagger, and 
a triangle is certainly to be found upon some un- 
doubted Chelsea porcelain, but more probably as 
a workman’s than a factory mark. 

Some interesting facts have been brought to 
light by the discovery of the Catalogue of a six- 
teen days’ sale of Chelsea porcelain at Ford’s 





auction rooms, in the Haymarket, London, 
March, 1756. This Catalogue was found, bound 
up with a collection of old tracts, by Mr. Raph- 
ael W. Read, D. Inspector General of Hospitals, 
etc., who, by the advice of Mr. Franks, of the 
British Museum, Mr. Nightengale, of Wilton, 
and other friends interested in the study of ce- 
ramics, had reprinted a limited number of copies 
(100) for private distribution, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the original form. This Catalogue is 
believed to be unique, and we learn from it pre- 
cisely what were a year’s productions at the Chel- 
sea manufactory (irrespective of private orders), 
and that the sale marked a special epoch in the 
history of the works hitherto unknown. 

About this period the manufacture of porcelain 
at Chelsea would appear to have been discontinued 
for an interval of two or three years, owing to 
some cause which still remains in obscurity, and 
to have been revived about the time of the death, 
in 1758, of Sir E. Fawkener, who had been one 
of the chief promoters of the enterprise. This 


) 
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Fic. 11.— BOW—FARNESE FLORA, MODELED BY J. BAUON, R.A. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


interregnum at Chelsea and a study of the Cata- 
logue in question may be said to place it in the 
power of the amateur of this beautiful porcelain 
to date and classify his specimens with almost 
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positive accuracy, including in one category all 
of natural or archaic style of treatment, in which 
the chief ornament was derived from modeling 
after nature, and in the other, the more ambitious 








FIG. 12.—BOW VASE. 


productions of the second period, when architect- 
ural details were introduced, with rich gilding 
and fine ground colors. 

The earlier productions included a great num- 
ber of table ornaments in the ferm of game and 
vegetables, and articles for use, as well as figures 
and vases, with modelings of flowers and fruit. 
The painted decorations would seem to have been 
in the same character, and ground colors and 
gilding very seldom introduced. 

In this period were probably made most of the 
candlesticks ornamented with human or mytho- 
logical figures, animals and birds, and it is inter- 
esting to note that most of them were probably 
intended for the dressing table. Figures and 
grotesque models of animals are continually al- 
luded to in the Catalogue as ornaments ‘‘for a 
desart,” and there is even mention of ambitious 
floral centre pieces or ‘‘ epergnes ” for the dinner 
sable. 

In the second period, after Fawkener’s death, 
a different style of manufacture would seem to 
have been initiated by Sprimont, who became 


then the sole ostensible proprietor, and the man- 
ufactory turned ont admirable imitations of Sé- 
vres and Dresden, as well as many beautiful and 
original productions of a similar character. 

The ch:na made at Bow (Figs 11 and 12) is 
heavier and less fine than the Chelsea, which it 
imitated. Bacon, the sculptor, has the credit of 
modeling certain of the figures, some of which 
are fine and valvable. The works appear to have 
been in frequent pecuniary difficulties, and their 
career was even shorter than that of the Chelsea 
factory. I have rarely met with any very impor- 
tant objects of Bow manufacture, and conse- 
quently have seldom heard of any high prices be- 
ing given for specimens. The earlier productions 
strongly resemble those of Chelsea, and un- 
marked pieces often cannot be classed with abso- 
lute certainty. The later productions, emulating 
the more finished styles of Sevres and Dresden, 
are generally failures. I am indisposed to quote 
any factory marks as belonging to Bow. The 
anchor and dagger are frequently claimed ; but I 
think that Chelsea marks were not unusually em- 
ployed when any at all were thought necessary, 
and that the anchor and dagger which are cer- 
tainly to be found upon Bow were intended to 
make the articles pass current for Chelsea. Work- 
men’s marks are not at all uncommon. 

An obscure manufactory of porcelain was in 
existence at Derby as early as the year 1752, and 
as no marked pieces of Derby are known before 
the Chelsea and the Derby marks, as well as fac- 
tories, were united, twenty or thirty years later, 
a good deal of unmarked Derby porcelain is to be 
accounted for. ‘To this source many pieces must 
be ascribed, which are expected by dealers to do 
duty as Chelsea. Unmarked figures and uncer- 
tain specimens look- 
ing like an inferior 
quality of Chelse¢ 
are likely to have 
originated in this 
early Derby factory, 
which is recorded to 
have been first set 
up for the produc- 
tion of little models 
of animals and 
birds. The author 
of a handsome 
volume, Mr. John 
Haslem, himself one 
of the last survivors 
of a wonderfully talented series of painters at 
the old Derby works, states in a private letter 
to me “that it is improbable that any important 
pieces or services were allowed to leave the factory 





FIG. 13.— DERBY—CHOCOLATE 
ouP. 
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unmarked.” But he refers unquestionably to 
the Derby factory as reorganized at the period 
of its uniting with Chelsea, for we have seen 
that the earliest known Derby mark—of a D and 





FIG. 14.— CHELSEA DERBY—PAIR OF VASES, 


an anchor united—marks that exact epoch. At 
this period the fashion was all for classical orna- 
ment; and the old Derby vases of what is called 
the ‘‘ Chelsea Derby period” will be found to 
hold their own in any company. Few specimens 
of Sévres or Dresden can show such flowers as 
were frequently painted by Billingsley and others 
upon Derby porcelain. 

The double-handled cups now called ‘ choco- 
late cups” (Fig. 13) were made as “‘ caudle cups,” 
and a pair of them was bought some years ago 
from a well-known dealer in Castle Street, Lei- 
cester Square, for £18. The same dealer endeav- 
ored to repurchase them a year or two ago for 
£50, and the owner would probably have no great 
difficulty in realizing £100. The views are consid- 
ered to be by Boreman, and the figure subjects 
by the younger Askew, who in quaint spelling 
enters them in his account to Mr. William Dues- 
bury, the Derby proprietor, under date of July, 
1794, thus: ‘2 cadle cups first and scount lasson 
of love, Eaght days, £2. 2.0.” This will go to 
prove that very considerable pains were bestowed 
upon the finish of such articles as these cups. It 
would be well to recall the fact that the earliest 
marked Derby bore for only a short period the 
Chelsea anchor combined with or placed above 
the initial D, which stood either for Derby, or 
for Duesbury the manufacturer, or for both. The 
earliest marks, taking the form of the crown and 
crossed sticks so well known, were traced in blue, 
in pink, or in puce; and ware of that period in 


those colors will be found of a fine quality of por- 
celain, nearly as soft as the pdte tendre, creamy 
to look at, and velvety to the touch, like Chelsea. 
After 1812, or thereabout, the character of the 
ware changed, under Bloor’s proprietorship, both 
in material and in decoration, and the pieces were 
marked with the ‘* Crown Derby” mark traced in 
vermilion, and also stamped by means of an im- 
pression on the thumb of the workman from a 
metal plate. This is known as Bloor’s ‘‘ thumb 
mark,” and is found ‘in two forms, both in ver- 
milion. 

Since the earliest Chelsea Derby times (Figs. 14 
and 15) very finely modeled figures have been is- 
sued at Derby, for the most part without any 
other marks than the numbers of the models, and 
often the sizes, scratched or incised under the 
foot. The names of the figures and the numbers 
of the models were carefully recorded, and the 
tables containing them, to the number of three 
hundred and ninety, will be found in Mr. Has- 
lem’s book. In the same way the models of the 
fine Old Derby vases were numbered and probably 
named as at Sévres, and the number will always 
be found incised under the base or foot of each 
vase. ‘The writer claims to have discovered this 
fact, which has been accepted by Mr. Haslem 
and other eminent authorities, and which is im- 
portant in preventing old Derby vases from being 
passed off as the more expensive Chelsea. Al- 
though doubtless some charming bits of painting 
have been executed upon porcelain of the late or 
‘*Bloor period,” they are exceptional, most of 
this ware being overcolored and overgilt, bearing 





y1G. 15.— CHELSEA DERBY—PAIR OF GROUPS OF LOVERS. 


hideous and distorted ‘“‘ Japan patterns,” perhaps 
a trifle uglier upon Bloor-marked Derby than 
upon any other porcelain. 


The artist Billingsley had been a pupil of Bore- 
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FIG. 16.—DERBY—PAIR OF JARDINIERES AND VASE. 


man, and, having acquired such repute as a 
painter of flowers as to have influenced that 
branch of decoration down perhaps to the pres- 
ent day, apparently turned his attention to the 
mixing of pastes, and he left the Derby works 
just before the end of the century to take charge 
of that branch in a small manufactory then just 
established at Pinxton, in the same county. The 
porcelain made at Pinxton (Fig. 17) is of two 
qualities appreciably unlike, but both very supe- 
rior to most of the wares of that day. One of 
these has a very fine, soft paste, resembling the 
beautiful but fragile china made afterward at 
Nantgarw. 1 think, however, that a gray tint in 
the paste induced Billingsley to change the mix- 
ture, thereby obtaining the very white loaf-sugary 
ware characterizing the second and less prized 
period of the manufacture. The works remained 
in existence but a very few years, and are not re- 
markable for having produced any fine specimens 
of painting. The choice ornaments and 

services seem to have borne views in 

circular medallions, but of a much ' 
slighter quality of painting than that 

upon Derby. The white porcelain man- 
ufactured last is commonly decorated 

with sprigs, either in color or in gold, 

and the ware strongly resembles French 

work of the same date. A particular 

type of upright French vase with swan- 

neck handles is frequently passed off 

for Pinxton and Nantgarw, though the 

one is of very hard paste, and the other 

too extremely soft. Pinxton ware is 

seldom marked, one or two services 

only being known with the script P 
(accompanied by numerals indicating 

the pattern), which adds materially to 

the value of specimens. 


Billingsley left the 
Pinxton works after a year 
or two, and seems after- 
ward to have been en- 
gaged in decorating china 
at various small work- 
shops which he establish- 
ed. After going to Pinx- 
ton it is probable that he 
was occupied exclusively 
in the mixing room, and 
in superintending the new 
establishment. During 
the many years interven- 
ing between his employ- 
ment there and the joint 
foundation by himself 
and Walker of the Nant- 
garw factory, it is impossible to follow his move- 
ments. At one time he was at Coalport, where 
he is understood to have left a perceptible influ- 
ence among the flower painters, although it is 
probable that none of his own painting there can 
be identified. Ile was also at Worcester, which 
place he seems to have left in disgrace ; then, in 
1814, he is found establishing the works at Nant- 
garw, for which the Dillwyns of Swansea furnished 
the necessary capital. 

Here, at Nantgarw, another charming porcelain 
was produced, resembling what had first been 
made at Pinxton, but without the gray tinge 
which marred that ware. Billingsley, however, 
soon left Nantgarw, and probably took with him 
the secret of his mixing, since the ware changed 
its character after his departure, and the works, 
unable to sustain the reputation which the mas- 
ter had made for them while losing his own, were 
discontinued. 








FIG. 17.— PINXTON JARDINIERE. 




















GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEorGE C. HurRLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Tue occupation of Touat by the French is an important 
step. Touat lies in N. Lat. 27° 30’, and almost exactly on 
the meridian of Greenwich. The Sultan of Morocco has 
within a short time conferred honors upon the chief men 
of Tidikett, which lies southeast of Touat, and exercises 
a wide influence upon the regions still farther to the east. 
The recognition by these countries of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco as their suzerain would cut off the inward advance of 
the French to the south of Algeria and Tunisia, and their 
decisive action at Touat was a duty they owed to them- 
selves. It not only gives complete control of the lines of 
communication to the south and the east, but it settles 
also the question as to the fate of Morocco. There will 
yet be years employed in diplomatic intrigues and delays, 
but the extension of French influence in the northwestern 
corner of Africa and the final occupation of Morocco by 
France are foregone conclusions. 


Tue studies of the African climate, especially on the 
coasts, are of great importance for an appreciation of the 
difficulties in the way of European colonization. Dr. Von 
Danckelman writes on this subject in the Mitteilungen 
aus den Deutschen Schutegebieten: ‘* On the Guinea coast 
the phenomena have their origin in the atmospheric press- 
ure over North Africa, and the Sahara in particular, where 
the mean summer temperature is higher than 98° Fahr. The 
low pressure resulting draws in the air from all sides, and 
the prevalent winds on the Guinea coast are the south and 
southwest ; while in the winter the condition is reversed, 
with oceasional exceptions on the very shore. The high- 
est pressure is in July and August, and the lowest in 
February and March. The maximum temperature occurs 
in February or April,and the minimum in July or August. 
The mean daily range is twice as great in the hottest season 
as in the coldest, and toward the interior it increases. A 
rainy season sets in shortly before the sun is at its high- 
est, in the beginuing of April, and lasts for four months, 
the heaviest fall being in May and June. The dry season 
follows, and lasts till October, when the second rainy 
season comes, and is suceceded by a second dry season. 
At Bismarckburg, in the Kamerun, the yearly rainfall is 
59 inches, but at Christiansborg it is not more than 23 
inches, just the average rainfall of California. Most of 
the storms on the Guinea coast come from the northeast, 
or in a direction between northeast and southeast. The 
most peculiar phenomenon in Guinea is the harmattan, a 
dry wind laden with dust, and often bringing with it hazy 
and cloudy weather. On the Senegal coast this wind fol- 
lows an east or an east-southeasterly direction ; but on the 
Gold Coast and near the mouth of the Niger it blows more 
from the north, and most frequently in December and 
February.” 


Tuer region of Mount Kenia, which stands almost under 
the equator in Eastern Africa, has been described by Lieu- 
tenant von Hohnel. Between Kenia and Kilimanjaro, 
which is almost due south of Kenia, lie a serics of ranges 
and tablelands, varying greatly in elevation. Mount Kenia 
is a truncated pyramid more regular and more gentle in its 
slope than Kilimanjaro up to the height of 15,000 feet, 
when it rises abruptly like a wall more than 3,000 feet, the 
total elevation being estimated by Von Hohnel at 18,400 
feet. The base of the mountain slopes to the east, and 


around it, as around the base of the loftier mountain, is a 
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forest of trees. This forest ceases at between 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, and is succeeded by a dense growth of bamboo, 
which disappears at the height of 10,000 feet. The higher 
slopes are covered with mosses almost to the limit of 
the eternal snow, which is at 15,000 feet on the western 
and a little lower on the eastern side. The rocky wall 
which crowns the mountain is a crater, part of which has 
fallen in. The base of this crater is a hollow filled with 
snow and ice. On the eastern side the ice extends above 
the crater wall, but on the west there are bare spaces. 
There is a great cleft from the top of the wall for about 
300 feet down. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


Dr. F. N. Drake has recently called attention in the 
Medical News to the great advantage in diphtheria above 
the larynx of preserving the false membrane as long as it 
will remain in place, because it answers admirably, after a 
nonirritating disinfectant has been applied over it, to re- 
tain the medicament used and to dress the diphtheritic 
spot¢ in the mucous membrane beneath ; the false mem- 
brane may be disinfected by irrigation with a solution of 
any of the soluble disinfectants, and the medicament after- 
ward applied to the diseased areas should be slow of solu- 
tion or insoluble. Dr. Drake says that he has found 
washed sulphur, applied with a wad of absorbent cotton 
on the end of a stick or a large camel’s-hair brush, to an- 
swer well. It should be well packed into the meshes of 
the membrane. From three to five applications in the 
twenty-four hours suffice, or twice during that time in 
mild cases. Patients old enough to express themselves 
frequently assert, soon after the sulphur has been applied, 
that their throats feel better. Probably the sulphur, 
while in the meshes of the moist, warm, fresh membrane, 
takes up oxygen and sets free sulphurous acid. 


Experience has shown that the use of the new artificial 
tympanum is very valuable is cases of chronic disease of 
the middle ear. The most striking successes, according 
to a writer in the New York 7'ribune, have occurred in 
patients laboring under perforation of the membrana 
tympani, the artificial drumhead proving satisfactory— 
being also sometimes extremely useful in cases of accommo- 
dative loss from alterations in the contents of the tym- 
panum, in which the Eustachian tube was unobstructed 
and the naso-pharynx fairly healthy. The immediate im- 
provement in the hearing power is an important fact in 
this case, the intensity of the sonorous vibration being at 
once increased, and sounds are clearly “defined which be- 
fore appeared to be only confusion—the sensibility, too, 
of the organ is so magnified, and the sense of hearing so 
much changed, that the patient does not appear deaf dur- 
ing conversation ; others, again, laboring under perfora- 
tion, but without serious deafness, use them as ear pro- 
tectors with decided comfort, in such cases the artificial 
drumhead forming a screen between the middle ear and 
external meatus, and acting as an efficient shield during 
occ.isions of exposure. 


An intelligent article in the New York Sun contains the 
following information upon the inseet pests and diseases 
of chrysanthemums, now so deservedly popular as culti- 
vated flowers: ‘ Black and brown plant lice (Aphides) 
are very troublesome to indoor-raised young plants, par- 
ticularly in the spring. Fresh Scotch snuff or tobacco 
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powder dusted on them while the plants are damp, and re- 
peated a few times every second or third day, will dislodge 
them. Green fly and thrips may also be removed in the 
same way. But the larve of the ladybird are the best in- 
secticide. The larve of Triphleps insideosus and Ly- 
gus campestris, two very small insects, infest the points 
of the shoots, ruining the flower buds. No trustworthy 
antidote has been found for them. ‘The chrysanthemum 
bee fly (Eristalis tenax), a large brown fly, hovers about 
the plants when they are in bloom and soils the blos- 
soms, and Diabrotica 12-punctata, a near relative of the 
striped squash bug, eats and sadly mars the blossoms in 
October and November, but it is more destructive out 
of doors than inside. Cutworms and white grubs (the 
larve of the May bug) destroy the roots. We have little 
security against them. Mildew and ‘ black spot’ are dis- 
eases of the leaves attacking some varieties, and some va- 
rieties have been nearly exterminated by them in America. 
Dusting the affected parts with sulphur may check, but 
not eradicate, the disease. A liquid called ‘water of 
Grison,’ obtained by boiling one pound each of sulphur 
and quicklime and three quarts of water together for ten 
minutes, is also used in solution as a check against the 
spread of mildew. Black spot is mostly caused byeover- 
wetted heavy soil and overcrowding the plants and keep- 
ing them wet. To avoid it, grow the plants on well- 
drained land, and not touching, close together, and, in 
the case of greenhouse plants, lift early and bring in- 
doors.” 

An invention reported from Vienna has peculiar value, 
if as serviceable as claimed, to practical applications in 
electric lighting. This is a process for combining glass 
with other metals, so as to secure an equal expansion with 
glass itself. At present the most important reason for 
employing platinum wire in the manufacture of incandes- 
cent electric-light bulbs has been its near approach, in 
point of expansion, to glass, so that a platinum made to 
fit a hole in a glass bulb will fill it always, thus prevent- 
ing the fatal inrush of air which would otherwise take 
place. But platinum is very expensive, and if the Vienna 
composition can substitute a cheaper metal, as copper, in 
composition with glass, a great saving will be effected. 


Tue newspapers of Salt Lake City contain an account 
of the finding, on the shore of Great Salt Lake, about fif- 
teen miles from the city, of abundant wells of natural gas. 
Natural gas has been known and employed there in small 
quantities for many years. Lately a company sunk an 
eight-inch pipe about 200 feet, when a six-inch pipe was 
placed inside and run down to a depth of 500 feet. At 
this point, which was reached last winter, a tremendous 
flow of natural gas at once entered the pipe, forcing up- 
ward a shower of mud, gravel and débris, which arose in a 
column a couple of hundred feet in height, continuing for 
nearly twelve hours, when something clogged the pipe and 
it stopped. The quality of this gas, according to the re- 
ports of the company, is not surpassed by any in Ohio or 
in Pennsylvania; and the quantity is as great as is usually 
found at their best wells. 


‘* How To select good timber” is thus answered by Pro- 
fessor Rankine in a recent article: ‘‘ There are certain ap- 
pearances which are characteristic of strong and durable 
timber, to what class soever it belongs. 1. In the same 
species of timber that specimen will in general be strong- 
est and most durable which has grown the slowest, as 
shown by the narrowness of the annual rings. 2. The cel- 
lular tissue, as seen in the medullary rays (when visible), 


should be hard and compact. 3. The vascular or fibrous 
tissue should adhere firmly together and should show no 
woolliness at a freshly cut surface, nor should it clog the 
teeth of the saw with loose fibres. 4. If the wood is col- 
ored, darkness of color is in general a sign of strength and 
durability. 5, The freshly cut surface of the wood should 
be firm and shining, and should have somewhat of a trans- 
lucent appearance. A dull, chalky appearance is a sign of 
bad timber. 6. In wood of a given species, the heaviest 
specimens are in general the stronger and most lasting. 
7. Among resinous woods, those which have least resin in 
their pores, and among nonresinous woods, those which 
have least sap or gum in them, are in general the strong- 
est and most lasting. 8. It is stated by some authors that 
in fir wood that which has the most sap wood, and in hard 
wood that which has the least, is the most durable-—but 
the universality of this law is doubtful. Timber should be 
free from such blemishes as clefts or cracks radiating from 
the centre ; ‘ cupshakes’ or cracks which partially sepa- 
rate one annual layer from another; V ‘ upsets,’ where the 
fibres have been crippled by compression ; V ‘ ringalls,’ or 
wounds in a layer of the wood which have been covered 
and concealed by the growth of subsequent layers over 
them. 


An excellent suggestion has been made by an expert 
photographer. He says that there is no real satisfaction 
in a photographic portrait. At the best it catches only 
one expression out of the ever-changing tones that make 
the face of one for whom we care charming. Why, he 
asks, should it not be possible to accomplish a good result 
by taking a composite photograph of one person—that is, 
by photographing that individual repeatedly in the same 
pose; when he is grave and when gay; when tired and 
when fresh as a lark; when meditative and when alert ? 
This would be an interesting experiment. Another in- 
genious photographer has devised a screen behind which 
ladies may be photographed with dummy feet. These 
peep out innocently and naturally from under the dress, 
and enable the sitter to triumph over any real or fancied 
disadvantage in the size or shape of her feet. A hand 
camera for taking a series of photographs in quick succes- 
sion is frequently called into requisition, and an improved 
form of this instrument has been devised by M. Lumitre, 
of Lyons. The framed plates move in grooves at the back 
of the camera, being projected forward into position by a 
spiral spring, as each one, after receiving its image, is re- 
leased by a bolt and falls down into the bottom of the 
camera. The number of plates used is indicated by a 
counter outside. 


Tue recent death of Petzval, whose objectives for por- 
trait photographs and lantern projection are unsurpassed, 
recalls to our minds how long a period has elapsed since 
any notable improvement has taken place in object glasses 
for screen work. It has been the good fortune of an 
American firm, J. W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, to 
furnish an epoch-making contrivance for those who have 
to use the lantern at varying distances from the screen. 
The New Multifocal Attachment, which they have wisely 
protected by patent, is the most valuable accessory that 
has ever been offered to the exhibitor and lecturer. It 
consists of an achromatic combination of lenses which is 
placed just behind the ordinary projection objective. 
This new accessory, having been prepared after a special 
formula, is so delicately adapted to its work that its curves 
help to correct and improve the definition of the objective ; 
but the principal purpose of this new accessory, as ex- 
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pressed by its name, multifocal, is to provide many points 
of image production in the range of the objective, each 
image point giving a different size of picture for the 
screen, according to the desired distance. In common ex- 
perience the lecturer is obliged to set the instrument at one 
invariable distance from the screen, or else carry several 
screens of different sizes. Everyone can appreciate the 
relief offered by the Multifocal Attachment, which allows 
complete liberty of choice for the station of the lantern 
with only one screen. The exhibitor can now literally 
** cut his coat according to his cloth,” and diminish or in- 
crease the size of his picture so as neatly to cover the 
screen at any distance. It is simply impossible to ex- 
press the satisfaction and freedom from care which the 
possession of this admirable contrivance gives to one 
whose problem includes night after night the provision 
for work in halls of many dimensions. But besides having 
to carry screens of different sizes, the operator needed 
heretofore three or four pairs of objectives of different 
powers, a matter of great expense, besides the cumbersome 
task of packing and unpacking several sets of glasses. 
Some have very imperfectly met this difficulty by taking 
the objective apart, and using only one lens ; but this ob- 
viously destroys the corrections of the complete Petzval 
system, which are necessary for a perfect picture, a matter 
which no careful exhibitor can neglect. The Multifocal 
Attachment not only dispenses with the burden and ex- 
pense of additional objectives, but also furnishes a picture 
more nearly perfect then the best combination gives 
without it, never disturbing the equilibrium of the sys- 
tem of lenses, but adding new powers of definition with 
entire freedom from distortion of lines and color disper- 
sion. This attachment can be furnished in three graded 
powers to suit different objectives. Combination C re- 
duces the picture to 3-4 of original size. Combination B 
reduces the picture to 5-8 of original size. Combination 
A reduces the picture to 1-2 of original size. Taking as 
example an objective producing a picture of 20 feet di- 
ameter at 50 feet distance, C gives a picture 15 feet diam- 
eter at 50 feet distance, B gives a picture 12 1-2 feet diam- 
eter at 50 feet distance, A gives a picture 10 feet diameter 
at 50 feet distance. A varying size of picture on the same 
screen is sometimes desirable. When a portrait or statue 
is to be shown, it might be desirable to have it relatively 
larger or smaller than the scale of landscape views. To 
effect this formerly required a change of objectives and 
an unpleasant interruption ; but with the new attachment 
the statue may be shown life-size or colossal, and a portrait 
can be reduced to precisely the best size for lifelike pres- 
entation. The phantasmagoria effect with the Multifocal 
Attachment is now possible without moving the lantern 
backward or forward. Simply by increasing the distance 
of the multifocal system, the picture can be reduced toa 
disk of light of a few inches diameter, and slowly or rap- 
idly enlarged to cover the whole screen. In scientific 
demonstrations the operator sometimes needs a sharpened 
pencil of light or a parallel beam. Such wants are readily 
met by this wonder-working improvement. All workers 
with the lantern should know about it, as they will appre- 
ciate what can be accomplished with it in covering all per- 
plexities in the distance and size of picture on the screen. 
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Tae must-talked-about and probably the most-read book 
of the month was Mrs. Humphry Ward's * History of 
David Grieve” (Macmillan & Co., New York). It at- 


tracted immediate and widespread attention because it 
was written by t'ie author of ‘* Robert Elsmere,” although 
had it not had this reeommendatiou its merits alone would 
no doubt in course of time have given it a large circula- 
tion. The novel is of a high class of literary excellence. 
There is in it all the strength and force of the master’s 
hand. It is full of invention, and the characters, although 
there is not a pleasing or lovable one in all the book, are 
well drawn. As its title indicates, it is the history of a 
life—or, rather, of two lives, those of a brother and sister, 
who are left in the care of a weak-minded uncle and a 
hard aunt. These two lives, especially the boy's, are 
traced with a good deal of care from childhood, through 
youth to maturity. Their careless bringing up, their 
loves, their successes, their failures, their petty troubles, 
their friends, are all described in detail, and often with far 
too much detail. It is not a book that will attract what is 
called the popular or general novel reader. It is too heavy 
and long drawn out, and too free from sensationalism, to 
please those who derive pleasure from the majority of 
novels that are now being published. It will, however, 
attract all who think that a novel should be more than a 
mere string of mystery freely knotted with exciting, hair- 
raising events. 

Tue following admirable sonnet, by J. G. Dillenbeck, 
won from over three hundred competitors the prize of #50 
offered for the best poem on *‘ Colorado,” by the Denver 
Sun: 

‘* Thou hast thine eyrie in the lifted lands, 
O Colorado, mountain-born and free ; 
Unvexed by terrors of the far-off sea, 
On earth’s high crest thy favored realm expands. 
Nature bestowed thy dower with lavish hands— 
The richest gifts within her treasury, 
Which from creation she reserved for thee, 

Thy ore-veined mountains and thy golden sands. 

Far eastward, ocean-vast, thy plains extend ; 

Westward thy snow-crowned mountains meet the sky ; 

Heavens of unclouded blue above thee bend, 

And the bright sun looks on thee lovingly. 

To what God hath so wrought, may great souls lend 

The fadeless lustre of achievements high.” 


Unver the comprehensive title of ‘‘ The Chinese: Their 
Present and Future ; Medical, Political and Social,” Dr. 
Robert Coltman, Jr., surgeon in charge of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and Dispensary at Feng Chow Fu, gives some 
interesting and valuable information about the people of 
the Celestial Empire. It is a-handsome book, illustrated 
with fifteen photo-engravings, and published by the F. A. 
Davis Company, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Prextrx Oxppoy’s Recoi.ections,” charmingly illus- 
trated by Joseph Becker, will be a feature of the next 
(May) number of Frank Lesiiz’s Popufar Monruty. 
This paper is the last piece of literary work done by its 
lamented author, the late Colonel John Flavel Mines. It 
was prepared by him expressly for this magazine in Octo- 
ber last, only a few weeks before his death. A book em- 
bracing a collection of the choicest ‘‘ Felix Oldboy” pa 
pers is now in press, and will be issued this spring by the 
Harpers. 

‘“‘Tue Basy,” all about infants and infancy, isa monthly 
journal for mothers. No. 1 has a very chic portrait of Baby 
McKee on its front page. The periodical is prettily gotten 
up, and its comprehensiveness is shown by the various de- 
partment headings: ‘‘ The Nursery,” ‘‘ Chats with Moth- 
ers,” ‘ Baby’s Clothes,” ‘‘ The Family Doctor,” ‘ Gossip 
from Babyiand,” etc. Baby Publishing Company, 907 
Broadway, New York. 
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Wriu1am Mosra Batxov’s ‘‘ fourth exponent of the new 
type of fiction ” is entitled ‘‘ An Automatic Wife,” and is 
further characterized as ‘‘a novel of the new code of 
honor.” The motive concerns a man who, having a series 
of grievances against ‘‘ the ladies” in general, discovers a 
new species of woman in embryo, and proceeds to educate 
and develop her into an automatic wife conformable to 
his somewhat advanced ideas. In the course of his ex- 
ploitation of this theme, Mr. Ballou includes —‘‘ incident- 
ally,” as he says—such seemingly irrelevant matters as a 
defense of the Creoles of Louisiana, whom, he declares, 
fiction has wantonly decried ; a demonstration of the ne- 
cessity of national control of the Mississippi River, with a 


region which the author describes so vividly and so sym- 
pathetically. It is full of character types and the ro- 
mance of love, besides abounding in incident and action. 
There is, for instance, an Indian fight in the opening chap- 
ter. Toward the end of the book, too, the reader comes 
upon an unobtrusive little murder episode—which, how- 
ever, detains him only through two or three pages. As 
the author remarks, ‘‘ After all, in those days in Texas a 
murder was no great affair : 
* * aa * * * *, 

If this story meets with anything like the appreciation for 
which it honestly bids, it will win a very large circle of 
readers. 











‘* WHAT A CHARMING PICTURE YOU MAKE SITTING THERE, Etuen! BravtTy AND THE Beast.” 
[Horror of little Spinks until he discovers the lady alludes to the bronze lion. 


national system of levees; a demand for a State for the 
negro, with data in evidence; a revelation of the fallacy 
of the theories of wear of Niagara Falls; the ‘ only au- 
thorized biography ” of Christine Nilsson ; and a glance at 
the evolution of the theory of evolution. Heterogeneity 
seems to be the main characteristic of the new type of fic- 
tion which Mr. Ballou is striving to introduce. The suc- 
cess of the innovation is still questionable. 


‘*Hetp in Trust,” constituting No. 1 of the ‘‘ Lone 
Star Series,” is a novel from the breezy and versatile pen 
of Belle Hunt, author of a volume of Texas poems, and 
with whose work the readers of Frank Lesiie’s Popunar 
MonrTuty are not unfamiliar. The scene of the story in 
question is laid in the South, chiefly in that Texas frontier 
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576 pp. Cloth, $1.09. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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Illustrated. 220 pp. Cloth, $1.75. The F. A. Davis 
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